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reasonable cost is a factor of major significance. Further, as 
rightly pointed out by the Parliamentary Consultative Commi- 
ttee, while national shipping tonnage is expanded the possibility 
of earning foreign exchange through participation in internati- 
onal cross trades is to be taken into consideration.® 

India has a long coast line extending over 3000 miles 
having access to sea on the three sides. The development of 
coastal shipping as a part of purposeful strategy to relieve 
congestion on rail transport and thereby stepping up the move- 
ment of coal, iron ore and steel and thus help the maintenance 
of continuous production effort deserves to be considered on a 
priority basis. However, it is a tragic fact that the coastal 
shipping is almost on the brink of extinction. The strength of 
the coastal fleet has progressively diminished from 0.4 million 
GRT in 1964 to 0.19 million lakhs GRT in 1974.® 

It has been calculated that India requires 8.54 million tons 
of merchant shipping by the end of 1978-79 and 10.89 million 
tons by the end of 1983-84 so as to carry the anticipated 50% 
share of India’s overseas cargo traflBc, and 100% of coastal 
traffic. Accordingly, the Fifth plan proposes to expand ship- 
ping tonnage to the extent of 8.642 million GRT, operative and 
1 million GRT on order. This target would be just around 
2.5% of the world tonnage and this is considered to be impera- 
tive. Added to this. India’s geopolitical position in the 
Indian ocean naturally makes heavier demands on the naval 
fleet in future. Defence of the merchant fleet, off-shore resour- 
ces including fishing and oil supply lines and the long coast, 
demand that the country expand its naval fleet for better com- 
mand and control of the seas on all its three sides. 

The required additional shipping tonnage— both merchant 
and naval — can be either acquired from foreign countries or 
built in India. Building up of ships in foreign yards presents 
many problems like time lag, political considerations, rigid 

3. It is a matter of gratification to note in this connection that Indian 
ships earned foreign exchange of Rs. 46.71 crores during 1971-72 by way 
of freight in international cross trades and from foreign parties. 

4. Hiis has been due to the cumulative effect of several adverse factors 
like absence of assured availability of cargoes on a long term basis, spiral 
of rising costs of operation, draft restrictions and inadequate handling 
facilities at ports, etc. 
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industry. Experts have held the view that, after Japan, by 
virtue of its central location, vast coast line and the existence 
of well-developed steel and engineering industries, India offers 
the greatest possibilities of emerging as a major shipbuilder and 
ship repairer. This expert assessment, and the hopes based on 
it, have so far remained only a distant dream. 

The role played so far by the Indian shipbuilding industry 
in the expansion of shipping tonnage is really modest. Its 
contribution has not exceeded 10% of total Indian tonnage. It 
cannot be otherwise since only the Hindustan Shipyard, 
Visakhapatnam is producing on a regular basis medium sized 
ocean-going vessels. The Mazagon Dock at Bombay and Garden 
Reach Workshops at Calcutta till recently were concentrating 
on ship repairing and on the construction of harbour craft and 
other small vessels required by the Indian Navy. 

Hindustan Shipyard Limited, Visakhapatnam, the pioneer 
shipbuilding yard in the country, started in 1943, owes its 
existence to the extraordinary vision, perseverance and drive of 
the late Shri Walchand Hirachand, the then Chairman of Scindia 
Steam Navigation Company Limited, who fought a relentless 
battle against the discriminating attitude in the sphere of in- 
digenous shipping and shipbuilding by the Government of the 
day. The commencement of the yard symbolized the revival of 
the shipbuilding industry in modern form in this country which 
in the ancient times was among the foremost maritime countries 
of the world. India had a glorious maritime tradition going 
back to 3,000 B.C. when the ships of the Indus Valley Civiliza- 
tion traded with the civilizations of the Persian Gulf. Through 
centuries India built ships in large numbers which enabled her 
people to develop commercial and cultural contacts with Red 
Sea, Egypt, South East Asian countries and beyond. With the 
loss of independence and with the advent of iron built steam 
ships, Indian shipbuilding received a serious setback which led 
to a long spell of halting phase. Significantly, it was only after 
the country became independent in 1947, that the first ship 
‘Jala Usha’ built in the shipyard at Visakhapatnam rolled off 
the slipways on the 14th March 1948 having been launched by 
the first Prime Minister of India, Sri Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Considering the national and strategic importance of the 
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navy ships. While the Garden Reach Workshops can build two 
vessels aggregating 30,000 to 50,000 DWT, the Mazagon Dock, 
Bombay can build vessels of 12,000 to 15,000 DWT. The Cochin 
Shipyard which is still under construction can build two ships 
aggregating 1,50,000 to 1,75,000 DWT. Thus the overall capa- 
city available in the country for shipbuilding is roughly about 
two lakh GRT which is far inadequate compared to our annual 
requirements of one million GRT during the five year period 
1974 - 79 . This situation underlines the urgency of exploiting 
the potential indigenous shipbuilding capacity to the fullest ex- 
tent. This can be done by expanding the capacity of existing 
yards and by setting up new shipyards in the country. How- 
ever, since the setting up of the new shipyards is a time-consu- 
ming process involving 8 to 10 years, India has to depend more 
on the expansion of the existing yards. Another important issue 
is that developments in shipping and shipbuilding particularly 
in respect of the size, type and design of the ship are taking 
place’ at a fast rate and if India were to retain her present posi- 
tion it is obvious that she cannot hope to remain in the back- 
ground in this global programme of shipping development. In 
this context, the Hindustan Shipyard, the premier and the big- 
gest shipbuilding unit in the country is expected to play an impor- 
tant role in stepping up and in modernising the Indian tonnage 
during the next five year period. It is also feasible to make the 
Hindustan Shipyard capable of building not only merchant 
ships of various sizes but also war ships and naval crafts with 
marginal reorientation of skills which is particularly helpful in 
times of emergency. 

Need for the Study 

The Hindustan Shipyard in recent years was subjected to 
certain important criticisms, viz., under-utilisation of capacity ; 
delayed deliveries of ships ; and high cost of construction. 
While the capacity of the yard is three ships each of about 
12,500 DWT aggregating to 38,000 to 40,000 DWT per annum 
with existing manpower and machinery, the performance of the 
yard during the last ten years (1961-71) has been only 2.4 ships 

7. As against conventional ships of 16/20,000 DWT tons, giant tankers 
and hulk carriers of more than one lakh DWT have come into existence. 
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exercise estimated that the average productivity effort of labour 
was 33%. It has been reported that for a ship of ‘Mitsubishi’ type 
of 12,500 DWT it would take 232 man-hours per DWT in the 
Hindustan Shipyard while it is only 17 in Japan. ‘Bad industrial 
relations, low wages and absence of incentives’ are reported to 
have been mainly responsible for this low productivity of labour. 

Against the above background, it has been proposed to 
study industrial relations in the Hindustan Shipyard which re- 
presents the shipbuilding industry in India. The chief aim of the 
study is to enquire into the nature of personnel and union- 
management relations in the Hindustan Shipyard particularly 
during the period 1957-71, causes therefore and their con- 
sequences. This study, it is felt, would be useful in the context 
of the imperative need for toning up the efficiency in the 
working of the Shipyard, which is expected to play a crucial role 
in the years to come and give a new outlook to the labour 
policy laid down by the national Government. 

The purpose of the study, it may be emphasised, is not 
fault-finding, but to find out why certain deficiencies, if any, 
have occurred and how they could have been avoided. This 
naturally requires a lot of objective and positive analysis of the 
problems. This enquiry, it is expected, would be helpful in 
formulating future course of action in the area of personnel 
management and industrial relations. This will enable the 
four parties — Government, management, employees and their 
unions — to know the causes underlying the existing position, to 
understand and appreciate the other party’s attitude and thus 
promote conciliatory behaviour which is the prerequisite for the 
growth of healthy industrial relations in any enterprise. The 
basic objective of this study is to emphasize on the integration 
of goals of individual employees and that of the organisation. 
The data presented the observations made and conclusions 
arrived at in this study are also expected to be useful for 
interfirm comparison not only in the case of other shipyards 
which are newly developed and those which are proposed to be 
•established in the next few years but also in respect of other 
public sector undertakings in general. 

It is true the Shipyard is faced with many constraints like 
^erratic flow of materials, outmoded machinery and equipment. 
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shipbuilding industry and its performance over the last two 
and half decades. The last chapter summarises the observations 
arising out of earlier chapters and sets out certain important 
conclusions. 

Limitations 

The conclusions arrived at in this study are not without 
limitations. We cannot safely extrapolate from the past and 
present to have a preview of the future industrial relations in 
any organisation. Hindustan Shipyard is no exception to this. 
Many changes, particularly in a free society, like that of India — 
continuously take place, and a simple projection of current 
trend appears to be most precarious. The changes include 
shifting values, beliefs and goals of the employees— their 
unions, management and government. And unless, we make a 
constant study of the impact of these changes and their 
influences, it may not be possible to assess correctly and 
adequately the trend of industrial relations. Nevertheless as 
rightly commented by Robert Dubin ‘‘life goes on, society has 
continuity. The past and present do contain atleast some of 
the seeds of the future.”^' It is with this belief, the present 
study has been undertaken and it is expected to serve a useful 
purpose in moulding the future of industrial relations in the 
Hindustan Shipyard. 
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METHODOLOGY AND SAMPLING 


The study is based on the information collected in the 
course of census and sample enquiries. The census enquiry is 
conducted so as to collect qualitative and quantitative infor- 
mation (from the records of management) relating to the nine 
key areas which have been covered in this study. The infor- 
mation has been collected mostly from the time office, and data 
in respect of staff and officers have been obtained from the 
personnel department. However, in the absence of availability 
of data in the required pattern, much time and effort had to be 
devoted for collecting raw data which has been subsequently 
subjected to statistical treatment. It had to be classified, tabu- 
lated and analysed. In spite of the fact that the Shipyard has 
been established 30 years ago, no serious attempts have been 
made to improve the methods of presentation of the data.^ 
Further adequate records of statistical information have not been 
maintained and this had turned out to be a major constraint in 
this enquiry in improving its quality. 

In respect of Labour Union and Staff Association the two 
methods of enquiry - census and sample - were followed, but 
the records of the census information of the Labour Union 
were thoroughly inadequate and it had become very difiScult 
to get historical data. Even in respect to recent years, there 
were many inadequacies and loopholes in the information sup- 
plied by them. 

The collection of census data was started in April 1970 and 
up-dated periodically. Tabulation was taken up as soon as the 
interviews were over in September 1972. The census information 

1. Recently in November 1970 with the introduction of computer 
the position is said to have improved to a considerable extent. 
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semiskilled workers and 36 (5%) of anskilled workers were 
interviewed. Thus in all, 205 workers were interviewed. All 
departments and almost all trades were represented in this 
sample. 

To study the regular employees other than workers, the 
names, designations, departments and pay scales of all staff 
were taken from the time office of the Shipyard. Here stratifi- 
cation was done under three groups-Supcrvisory group (Gl) 
of which 23 were interviewed. General staff (G2) of which 19 
were interviewed and class IV employees(G3) in which 21 were 
interviewed, thus in all 63 workers were interviewed. Under 
supervisory group those who directly supervise the workers 
such as supervisors, assistant supervisors and chargemen were 
included, while under G2 clerical staff v/ere included; peons, 
messenger boys, gatemen, cleaners, etc., were included in the 
G3 group. 

Interviews of workers and staff were started on the I3th 
June 1972 and continued till the 10th September 1972. The 
workers of the department close to the time office were inter- 
viewed in the time office; for other departments the interviews 
were conducted in their respective departments. The infor- 
mation was elicited from the workers -one at a time -thus 
giving no scope for the co-workers or other employees to 
prompt. The actual time taken for each interview varied from 
45 minutes to one hour, in few cases it was extended to two 
hours. Experienced workers who furnished valuable data on 
various aspects naturally took more time, prior to the commence- 
ment of interview, the objectives of the investigation were 
briefly explained so as to instill confidence in the employees 
and thereby to elicit quality information from them. Through* 
out, the interviews were conducted in a cordial atmosphere 
and the workers could express their opinion freely. 

Regarding interviewing management cadre the names of 
all officers were taken and a considerable number (30) of them 
were interviewed taking into consideration their availability, 
time at their disposal and the information that they could 
part with. 

Almost all union leaders and office bearers of the years 
1971 and 1972 were interviewed. No specific time period could 
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CHAPTER I 


IN QUEST OF INDUSTRIAL HARMONY 

A. Introduction 

The term industrial harmony’ refers to harmony between 
persons or groups of persons -particularly labour and manage- 
ment- the two major partners of industrial community. Indus- 
trial harmony necessitates the creation of an industrial order in 
which the two major partners - accept the actual situation as 
just and must in spite of differences of opinion, be willing to 
work together actively. This requires the development of 
mutual confidence in the abilities and intentions of the parties. 
Confidence is a form of capital, i. e., just as much a prerequisite 
for industrial change as any other form. If either party pro- 
poses a change in a technical and social organisation of a plant, 
that change will go into effect only if the other party has enough 
confidence in the first to wait and see what the results of the 
change will be and to suspend judgment. “Confidence is a 
form of capital that must be spent to get change, and if the 
change is accepted by the parties as favourable, the capital is 
restored.”^ If the objective is to have an expanding, flexible, 
adaptive society, ready to take risks in the technological and 
■social fields this confidence is absolutely essential. 

Further industrial harmony involves “the conditions of sub- 

1. Homans George C., “Industrial Harmony as a Goal,” Industrial Co«- 

edited by Arthur Kornhauser, Robert Dubin and Arthur M. Ross, Mc- 
Graw Hill Book Co. Inc., New York, 1954, p. 49. 
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stastial justice, not justice in terms of what theoretically ought,, 
but justice in terms of what is felt to be just by all sorts of 
l^rsons In fact industrial harmony developed injustice 

is said to be far more stronger than the one developed on good 
human rcIatioES. This situation of industrial harmony increa- 
ses not only the effectiveness of the organisation in producing 
goods and services but also the human development and satisfaction 
of i^rsons in the organisation. 

Industrial harmony, however, docs not mean that the inte- 
rests of management and labour can be furthered indefinitely 
tecausc at some stage or the other the interests of one group 
confiicts with the other and hence the society will have to control 
these interests and manage in such a way that the interests of 
all the groups are reasonably satisfied. It may be noted here 
that the management and unions have some interests in common 
like the preservance of the organisation, its jobs and probably 
the preservation of the nature of economic system. It is also 
10 be realised that they too have certain common duties like the* 
provision of cheap goods and services to the consumer. Thus,, 
industrial harmony requires a community of reasonably res- 
ponsible men so as to hold all the interests in balance and pro- 
vide possible maximum satisfaction to all the groups - parti- 
cularly management, labour and the society at large. This 
cmphaslstes that industrkl harmony is a goal worth striving for 
in l|ic long run. ff the workers are discontented with both the* 
materia! and the other conditions of their life, it breeds confiicts. 
And if we allow the emergence and continuance of industrial 
confiicts, they might eventually destroy the very nature and 
striicture of the economic system. 

It is true a stK:iety, where industrial conflict is supressed by 
force, esa also work. But in a democratic society like that of 
India, this course of action cannot be thought of and the only 
possible method for the promotion of industrial harmony is by 
att^king the sources ,of discontent with appropriate steps. lu 
fkcl the problem of preventing industrial conflict and keeping 
itwitiiiii Imtinds ami of maintaining organisational harmony and 
aofule.are generally amsidered major responsibilities of the 
maiiagci»nt. This liim of action is baS'cd on the premise that 
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productive efficiency and hence the profitability of business de- 
pends to a significant degree on the morale of workforce. Produ- 
ctive efficiency in this context refers not only to the performance 
level of workers but to labour turnover, absenteeism, grievances, 
strikes and every other expression of apathy or hostility that 
interferes with the organisation’s effectiveness. 

Different programmes may be introduced to reduce the dis- 
contentment among workers. But what is required is not the 
introduction of a number of programmes to meet the different 
needs of workers but the existence of *=‘personnel spirit,” in all 
these programmes. Every thing that management does has its 
impact on attitudes and on human relationships within the orga- 
nisation and hence makes for greater harmony or greater conflict. 
Hence, personnel minded executives consider every policy and 
act from the stand point of how it will effect employees, whether 
it will make sense to them and be acceptable or whether if 
should be done in a different manner. Personnel practices are 
sure to succeed if this spirit prevails. One should proceed on 
the assumption that the interests of the employer and em- 
ployee are fundamentally harmonious. It is true serious strife 
may arise at times over wages and other terms of employment 
but this can be prevented by more effective personnel adminis- 
tration including good treatment in respect of basic employment 
conditions. “It is now quite generally accepted that human 
relations programmes are never a substitute for sound economic 
relationships.”® 

B, N^d for Industrial Harmony in India 

India celebrated the 27th anniversary of her Independence 
in August 1974. The deepest aspiration of the Indian people 
when they attained independence in 1947 was their economic 
betterment. In a real sense the period following Independence 
has been a historical measuring rod for assessing achievement. 
To quote Van Dusen Kennedy, “India is unique in the history 
of developing nations in that she proposes to carry out an 

3. Arthur Kornhauser, Robert Dubin and Arthur M, Ross, “Alter- 
native Roads Ahead/'' Industrial Conflict^ McGraw Hill Book Co. Inc., New 
York, 1954, p. 511. 
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iadBstrial rei/oiutioa ajueurrently with a social revolution 
thri«#out her mafesive population and to conduct herself to 
the process as a modern^ twentieth century, democratic welfare 
state. No other nation has attempted so gigantic a develop- 
ment effort with such high standards of self government and 
public welfare.’^^ There is an urgent need not only to husband 
the scarce and heavily depleted resources, but also to create 
new resources, new productive capacity and new wealth 
Naturally "‘the first of the essential steps for building up an 
a^onomicaily free and self sustaining India is large scale 
industrialisation at a rapid and steady growth.”® 

Among the prerequisites for rapid industrialisation of the 
country, stable and harmonious industrial relations are said 
to be of foremost importance. In fact “industrialisation 
makes a univexsal demand; it requires a basic change in 
nclationship between man and his work and inevitably also 
between man and his cultural setting.”® No industrial concern 
can fiourish under strained industrial relations. “The entire 
relationship must rest on mutual confidence — on the surety 
that what is said and done expresses, in varying degrees, an 
association between the manager and his employees for their 
mutual benefits.'" Further the level of capital formation, the 
rate of economic growth and the level of employment are 
all clo^Iy related to the problems of industrial labour and 
mana^ent.* Thus^ the relationships between the two 


4. Van Busct Kermedy, Umms, Employers and Government, P.C. 
Maialctala aad Sorts Pvt. Ltd.,, Bombay, 1965, p. 207. 

5, Sanjlvayya, Jy,,L(dxw Problems and Industrial Development in 

^ Publishing Co., New Delhi, 


. *^**‘*®™*» H. Harbison, John T. Dunlop and Charles 

A. "Tte Laboor Problem in Etmioniic Development : A frame- 

woA for a Reawnraisal.” lutermaimud Labom- Review (Reprint No 1 of 
Stales m tabow and Mustrialisation issued by Inter-University Study 

^sTp, .r'”” ^ 
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groups ~ labour and management - are vital for any economy at 
all times and are particularly important in a developing 
economy like that of India which is striving for growth. 
Moreover, the only capital which most of the developing 
economies have in abundance is the human resources. And 
naturally they have to make the best use of this capital resource 
which is entirely dependent upon the climate of industrial 
relations prevailing in an economy at a given period of time. 
Naturally this requires a situation in which requirements of 
management and the workforce are discussed between them in 
a spirit of mutual trust and confidence without causing 
friction. 

The tremendous progress made by Japan in recent years 
accompanied by a more or less stable wholesale price index is 
mainly attributed to the efforts of labour.^ Complete team 
spirit, love of work, dedication and discipline which are the 
basic features of Japanese labour are found to be mainly 
responsible for this. The unions are organised unitwise and 
the disputes are settled between unions and managements 
without any intervention of political forces from ouiside» 
A joint consultation system has been developed. The produc- 
tivity of labour has always moved ahead of wage increase and 


9* 

Japan 


India 

Details 

1959 

1969 

1960-61 

1969-70 

GNP Japan real terms 





(in billion US $) 

49,900 

145.30 

18.705 

25.640 




(at 60-61 prices) 

GNP per capita fin US S) 

408 

1697 

40.8 

45.2 

Index of industrial 

100 

401.5 

109.2 

180.3 

production 



(base year 

1950-100) 

Gold & Foreign ex- 

1.322 

3.4Mt 

0.637 

0.976 

change reserves (in 





billion US S) 





Whole^le price index 

100 

no 

100 

181 

Labour productivity 

100 

291 

Comparable 

data not 

in^x 



available 



♦Based on a public lecture delivered by J.H. Doshi under the auspices of 
the Forum of Free Enterprise in Bombay on the 22nd October 1971. The 
author is a past president of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay. 
tAfter the international monetary crisis, Japan Central Bank started buying 
dollars and hence this figure went up by US $ 4,587 millions in a single month 
at the end of August 1971, reaching a figure of US $ 12,514 millions^ 
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thus helped to maintain the competitiveness. Many countries • 
including India have to imbibe the Japanese spirit of discipline i 
and dedication to work and create a sense of belonging in j 

everybody. ; 

In India there does not seem to be any change of abate- 
ment of strikes. In recent days, strikes and lockouts have ; 
Iwen common features in every industrial unit. Stagnation ’ 
apart, the loss of production due to industrial disputes is ‘ 
considerably large in India. It was envisaged that a growth j 
rate of 8 to 10% in industrial production would be achieved 
during the Fourth Plan. The i«;rformance has fallen short of 
these expectations. The growth rate of industrial production .i 
deciuK^ from 6.8% in 1969-70 to 3.7% in 1970-71 ; again j 
increased to 45% in 1971-72 and is around 5% in 1972-73. 
Tie growth rate has thus been below the levels envisaged in 
the Fourth Plan.^® Further 31.2 million mandays were lost | 
in 1974 as against 2Q.6 million mandays in 1973 reflecting 
thereby a 50% inattzst in the number of mandays lost follow- f 
ing an increase in industrial conflict. ^ 

* Wages and allowances continue to be the major cause of | 
mdustrial disputes leading to loss of production. Of the 31 f 
miiion mandays lost in 1974, disputes relating to wages and | 
allowaiK^ claimed 12 million mandays. The other reasons | 
for the deteriorating industrial relations in this country are | 
related to variety of causes, such as bonus, provident fund, f 
gatuity and pension, pay for night and over time work in | 
acMitkm to run-away increase in prices of essential commodi- | 
ties, grfcvances of worker not attended to in time and inter- 
union rivahy.^^ ■ f; 

It is ^nerally felt failure of Indian workers to work as hard | 
as they could is a serious drag on industrial efficiency.^^ It is | 
true that in many Indian plants the pace and intensity of work- | 
ers* appliaition to ti^lr jobs is low. The Indian culture has 

10, Ihah oiitli« of Fifth Five-year Plan 1974-79, Planning Cammis- 

of hula, Hew ^DelM, p, ' 131 . • 

11. Asp^sof Industrial Relations,’ Labtmr 

Bomimy;, 1970, pp. 50-51. 

, ' 12, : Mm Km^f» Rnfe of tke Union m the Plant in India 

CI^E^piwt, Ife. S3), IsKsiitiUe of huiuttiial Rriaticuis, University of 'California, 
'Itoi^efey 4 CaifofiMa, 1956,' p. 10. 
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itries j not caused its people to be productive minded and conditions 

)line i in most of the Indian industries have not changed the situation, 

g in i It is also fact that many employers, due to many pressures fail 

f to extract, higher standards from their workers. Always there 

bate- ; are good number of workers in any industry who could increase 

have their productive activity by sizeable percentage through more 

itioa I consistent and industrious application to their jobs but without 

es is ; -over-working."’ 

3Wth ; Whatever be the fact, the establishment and maintenance of 

ieved satisfactory relations in industry is very essential for economic 

rt of prosperity of the nation.'* If the twin objectives of social justice 

:ti(m - «nd economic growth are to be achieved, there should be cor- 

igaia f relationship between employer and employees. The 

2-73^ employees must work with zeal that can usher only 

ed ia | 'from a feeling of oneness with the employer. On the other hand, 

lost I employer must realise that the gains of industry is the outcome 

:ting i sweat and blood of employees and they should be shared 

low- I equitably and generously with his workers. 

; Thus the need of the hour is of generating a new spirit, de- 

se of I welop a patriotic and pragmatic approach and create altogether 

le 31 f changed atmosphere and attitude towards hard and honest work, 

and I It is also high time that the labour should also feel and realise 

Lsons ? supreme duty to maintain production and productivity at a 

i are I higher level for they are co-sharers and partners in the progress of 
und, \\ society and country to which they belong. Labour participa- 

rk in I ™ management is expected to work effectively in this 

lodi- \ -direction. Trade Unions in India have still to traverse the way 

Iter- j from “protest to participation.” Their main approach should 

s shift from that of “resistance organisation” viewing the man- 
Im^d I agements as their adversaries to that of constructive orga- 
^ f. misation, viewing them as their well-wishers. 

torfc- I;; 

has I Chaining Philosophy of Industrial Relations 

The concept of industrial relations is historically the pro- 
duct of western liberal democratic societies which have evolved 

13- -Dusen Kennedy, £/nfo«s, Swp/ty'erj and Government, op cit 
208-209. 

1^- Kerr, Harbison, Dunlop and Myers, The Labour Problem in Econo- 
mic Development, op. cit., p.6. . ’ ■ 
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a capitalistic form of industry, powerful autonomous trade 
iisioBS and patterns of collective ’ bargaining between unions 
aid employers and in wbich the Governments have played a 
greater or lesser role.**^ The term industrial relations’ refers to 
interaction between the three major groups on ihe economic 
scene, viz , the employers, the employees and the Governments 
Deined funclioially the term ‘industrial relations’ would mean 
‘social relations in production.* In order to understand the 
funciional relationships among these three groups in a more 
rational manner, the environment and the context within whicb 
these groups interact are also very important. The environment 
cm be divided into three categories, viz., (i) the stage of techno- 
logical development at a particular period of time ; (ii) the mar- 
ket or economic context and (iii) the focus and the distribution 
of power in any society at a given moment of time.'® These 
enviroiiHKiitai factors determine the degree of interactions, an<f 
the collective relationships l^tween the groups in their efforts 
of achieving economic goals. 

Tie notion of labour retations refers to different aspects of 

organised production, relations bet- 
weai people seen either as individuals or as members of occupa- 
t«wal, economic or social groups. The raw materials of labour 
relations include, in addition to more objective and measurable 
aspects, factors as habits, prejudices, aspirations and 

beliefs, individual and ‘collective motivation’ and the degree of 
empathy between individuals and groups at different levels 
wImtc contacts must be established.” 

Etele Yoder’® includes recruitment, selection and training 
of worlcers, as well as collective bargaining policies and practices 
in the term ‘industrial relations.’ The International Labour 

Oi^isation has however ^nerally taken within its ambit the 


f *0 “ Futurology of Industrial Relations^ 

latcfiiatioial lusUtute of Labour 'Studies, 1971, p. 141 

^ Mm T. Doalop, In^istrM Retations System, Henry Holt & Co 

IJ- Report of^ Director-General tLaiour Relations Present Problems, 
t^^^e Prempms, Report I (Part I). interaational Labour 
Genera, 1961 (G«eva ILO 1961), pp. 1-2 

_ 1 R Mtm^enmt tmd Imitstrial Relations Prentice-Hall rrf 

Iiriia Pvt, Ltd., New Ddhi, 1967, pp. 13.14 wentice Hall of 
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matters like freedom of association and protection of the right; 
to reorganise. According to the Indian Institute of Personnel 
Management ‘industrial relations’ include securing effective and 
willing co-operation from employees and reducing conflict bet- 
ween employer and worker and their representatives and the 
trade unions.^* A state of smooth industrial relations, 
reflects the robust health of a firm approximating, to the opti- 
mum levels of technology, finance, organisation, marketing and* 
labour. The objective of good industrial relations is to facili-* 
tate production and to safeguard interests of labour and man- 
agement by securing their co-operation. The existence of good* 
industrial relations undoubtedly promotes better relations bet- 
ween labour and management, thereby securing the highest 
level of mutual understanding and goodwill among the several 
interests which take part in the process of production. 

The philosophy of industrial relations has undergone* 
through different stages of development In the past importance 
attached to manpower was often secondary. Typically mana- 
gers focused their attention upto raw materials, cost of rent^. 
capital requirement, markets, inventions and the like.^^ Their 
orders were to be followed and not questioned. They were not 
concerned with the emotional and social needs or characteri- 
stics of the individual workers. Thus before the turn of this, 
century the management of manpower was pretty much viewed 
for the most part as merely a hiring and firing activity.®^ It 
was in this atmosphere that scientific management was bom.®*^ 
During the first two decades of the twentieth century, techni- 
ques were designed to improve the ability to select employees. 
properly and also to establish a more equitable wage structure. 


19. Personnel Managemem in India. Ed, Mary Sur, Indian Institute of 
Personnel Management, Asia Pnblishing House, Bombay, 1973, p. 83. 

20. Theodore A. Toedt, Lawrence C. Lovejoy, Richard M. Story Jr.,^ 
Dorian Shainin, Managing Manpower in the Industrial Environment, W.M. 
C. Brown Company Inc., Dubuque Iowa, USA, 1962, p. 12. 

21. Dietz J.W. , “This Thing called Personnel Relations,’’ (American 
Management Association, New York, 1940), Pesonnel Series, VoL 45, p. 3, 
Robert I. Rees, Personnel Management, Alexander Hamilton Institute, New- 
York, 1938, p. 134. 

22. Claude S, George, Jr., The History of Management Thought, Pren- 
tice Hall of India Pvt. Ltd., New Delhi, 1974. p. 181. 
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JEfforls to hold the workforce together also were initiated. 
During the next decade the workers grew strong, conflicts 
^between lahonr and management were intense and the situation 
has taken further strides thereafter. Throughout the past three 
decades, increased recognition is being given to workforce. The 
industrial world has become highly complex. ‘‘Management 
.continuously is seeking improved orderliness and methods for 
handling its special problems."’®* Thus during the last three 
decades the field of manpower management has taken a very 
jimportant place. It is said that “managing manpower is the 
main activity of all managers."’®* Over the years the techniques 
involved in hiring and firing and the concept of labour relations 
have Income highly advanced.®^ Against the above back- 
-groiind the i^rsonality and dignity of the labour class received 
an appreciation in the Clayton Act of 1914 in the U.S.A. which 
%oMly declared that “labour is not a commodity or an article 
of commerw."" Later in 1944 the International Labour Orga- 
nisation in its “Declaration of Philadelphia"’ stressed the need 
Tor recognition of the personality and dignity of the individual. 
^With this, many changes have taken place in treatment of 
workers as human Icings.®® Increased sensitivity to the human 
^responsibility received greater attention for no management can 
conduct its business efficiently without efficient utilisation of the 
human resources. 

“Since management essentially consists of getting things 
idone through the efforts of other i^ople the type of relation- 
ship existing tetween i»opIe in an enterprise is the most 
important single factor in determining how effective the enter- 
pri^ The industrial effectiveness depends upon the phy- 

sial and mental efforts and abilities of those who perform the 
ip'oiuctive operations. “Without human energies, skill and 


23. '^ Thewiore A. Ttoit, et at, op. cit., p. IL 

24. IMIe Yoder, JB&dk of Personnel Management and Ijibour 

McGiaW'-MI Co. Ina,,Mew York, 1958. 

25- Hh&tKtoe A- T^lti op. at., p. 13. 

V ' '2^ 'Kwtt Bwh^ton of Managerial Ideas in Industrial 

York State School of Indiistrial & Labom Relations, Cox- 

.*1 p. |g. . 
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knowledge, natural resources are of little value.’’®® ^‘Money, 
the best machinery and the most advanced operating method 
are of no avail without manpower. One of the big diiSerences 
between any given company and its competitors is the caliber, 
quality, enthusiasm and spark of the respective workforces. 
Further, employee relations is the one area which is always 
subject to improvement, whereas in most other areas, such as 
finance, equipment, marketing and advertising there is little 
advantage that one company can obtain over another which is 
similarly situated, “An employee’s attitude towards his 
company, his enthusiasm for his job and his willingness to 
work cooperatively with his supervisor and fellow employees 
can result in improved productivity.”®^ 

The psychology of motivation is tremendously complex, 
and what has been unravelled with any degree of assurance is 
small indeed.®® Rewards no doubt remain the basic means of 
motivating a person, but frequent failures of incentives are due 
to the fact that the rewards may not be relevant to the emplo- 
yee’s paramount needs or the reward may not be worth the 
-expected. It is a serious mistake to believe that the motiva- 
tions that exist among employees are the same as management 
expects them to be. Management cannot rely on yesterday’s 
problems of utilisation of human resources. Thus in order to 
motivate a person it is essential to create a situation providing 
for incentives which will allow him to maximise the satisfaction 
^f not one or few, but all of his needs. Therefore, it becomes 
necessary to understand the kinds of needs he has. Probably 
the most widely accepted theory of human needs is that of 
Abrahman H. Maslow, who developed a hierarchy of needs. 

28. Richard A. Lester, Labour and Industrial Relations, The Macmillan 
0>., New York, 1961, p. 74. 

29. Hervert O. Eby, “A business-like approach to labour relations/’ 
edited by Robert E. Finley, The Personnel Man and his Job, D.B. Tarapore- 
vala Sons & Co. (Pvt.) Ltd., Bombay, 1970, p. 223. 

30. Ibid. p. 231, 

31. Many studies have been conducted like Mayo and Harvard studies, 
the Michigan Studies, the Pittsburgh Studies, further Harvard Studies, Saul 
W. Gellerman, Motivation and Productivity, D.B. Taraporevala Sons & Co. 
0*vt.) Ltd., Bombay, 1967, pp. 19-62. 

32. Frederick Herzberg, “One More Time, How Do You Motivate 
Employees T* Harvard Business Review, January- February 1968, p. 53. 
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AccordiBg to Maslow, there is a stipulated pattern®^ of the* 
needs of man. Failure to realise this, is the reason why the 
mant^iHCEt sometimes impatiently asserts that the men are 
never satisfied no matter how much is done for them. Many 
l^ople believe that if everyone has enough to eat and to wear 
and to live in, they would be happy. This is a mistake, as. 
consideration of the pyramid of man’s needs will soon show^ 
When all their needs are reasonably met, they become not only 
happy, but cooperative and productive. 

With the increasing realisation on the part of labour about 
its changed condition in industrial society, and with emergence 
of ideas relating to political and economic democracy. Industri- 
al relations gradually boatmt a recognised arena of conflict 
and bargaining.** Now-a-days labour conflicts not only cripple- 
significaiit sections of the economy but also imperil the health 
and safety of the j^ople and even halt temporarily the function- 
ing of Government.^® 

Diversified patterns of industrial conflict have emerged in 
different countries. The evolution of industrial relations in 
any counto^ is influenced from time to time by the changes in 
economic, technological, social and political organisation. 
Industrial relations have profoundly changed in the past 50 
years and undoubtedly continue to evolve under the combined 
cfect of technological progress and economic development. In 
fart, industrial relations have three important characteristic* 
features — the first one being the close interdependence between 
mdustnal rrtations and their economic, social and political 
^tting, tie second one being the changing perspective of 
indusiriai relations under the impact of economic development 
and technological progress and the third one being the element 
ofmnfiict inherit in Industrial relations. However, strongly 
oertain tteories may claim that the organisation of industrial 
relations is Imsed on complete unity of interests between 
employers and worka"s, or between the State and workers^ 


Thetuy of Human Motmtions^” Fsyehohgicai 
¥oL 50, ,No. 14, July W3, pp. 370-396, 

Cfeup Aw Qmlirn af Ihvelopments; and Trends itt 

t w ^7 In^ticmal Institute of labour Studies, Geniva,. 
It Mo. 20, Yol Mow3, March, 1969, p. S.. 

$5., Ehtod Letter, cit., 1961, pS. 
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an examination of the true situation clearly shows that a system 
of industrial relations must allow for the fact that interests are 
often divergent, and sometimes opposed.** However, in some 
of the industrialised countries of the West, the weapon of strike 
is on the decline. But the right of strike survives and is accord- 
ed its customary veneration and is seldom utilised in practice.*^ 
It is also true that there has been a pronounced decline in strike 
activities throughout the world. Mandays of idleness in the 
late 1950’s are fewer than in late 1940’s or late 1930’s despite 
the increase in population and union membership.®^ 

The latest approach towards labour management relations 
is the workers’ participation in management which provides a 
solid foundation for building up new attitudes and institutions- 
Workers* participation has been ‘"on the crest of legislative 
wave in most industrialised countries, in recent years.”®^ It has 
'been thought of as the best solution for harmony and peace in 
any Industry and for increasing productivity of any concem. 

”D. Evolution of Industrial Relations in India : Five-Year Plans 

The course and character of Industrial relations in India 
are very much influenced by the Government policy. To this 
end, ‘"it has used legislation, administrative action, tripartite 
consultation, persuation and education.”*^* Before Independence 
the development of Industrial relations has been shaped by the 
attitudes and interests of foreign colonial Government, foreign 
employer and Industrial relations were treated, by and large, as 


36. Georges Spyropoulos, op. cit., 3969, p.4. 

37. The drop in the number of strikes has been associated with the 
initiation of the process of economic development. See Arthur M. Ross, 
‘“Changing Patterns of Industrial Conflict"" Allan Flanders edited. Readings 
^Collective Bargaining, Penguin Books Ltd., Harmondsworth, 1969, p. 161. 

38. Ibid, p. 162. 

39. Douglas Soutar’s Presidential Address, Co-determination^ Industri- 
Democracy and the Role of Management^ Industrial Relations Research 

Association Series, Proceedings of the Twenty- sixth Annual Winter meeting, 
JDccembcr 1973, New York, p. 2. 

40. Van D. Kennedy, The Sources and Evolution of Indian Labour 
Melalions Policy, IJIR (Reprint Series No. 1), Sriram Centre for Industrial 
Relations, New Delhi, 1965, p. 1. 
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law and order proMcms.^* On the eve of Independence, India*, 
inlierilcd a framework of labour law that might be called. 
typi ca .l of an enlightened colonial regime. This legislation con* 
taiii^ no provisions to give any shape or direction to the growth, 
of unionism and collective bargaining. The only controls, to 
sf^ak of, were aimed at preventing strikes. The role of 
Govermnent was that of paternalistic, assuring minimum emp* 
ioyment conditions to workers and deciding the merits cf labour 
disputes. 

After Independence, the national Government promising a 
fair deal to the working class passed a number of labour laws 
conferring rights and beneits on industrial workers. Minimum 
Wages Act, Employees’ State insurance Act, Amendments to 
tte Factories Industrial Disputes Act, introduction of 
labour welfare fund for workers in plantation and mines were 
all instances in this direction. Harmony in Industrial relations 
is one of the most consistent key note of policy statements and 
speeches since 1947. This is subscribed to by almost all shades 
of opinion as a practical application of Gandhi’s doctrine of* 
truth and non-violence.” Further ‘‘it is the belief that in a 
society committed to socialistic objectives the interests of labour 
and management are mutual and that recourse between them to* 
antagonistic attitudes, conflict and, by implication coercive 
methods is contrary both to Indian moral and political princi- 
ples,”** But Industrial relations being a concurrent subject,, 
both the Central and the State Governments have passed 
legislative measures, regulating the relationship between emp- 
loyers and employees. This resulted in multiplication of labour 
laws at the central and the state levels, dealing with the same 
issir. 

The goals and objectives of national government are saidi 
to have been laid down in the five-year plans. The First Five- 
Plan mentioned *rit is incumbent on tbe State to assume* 
itwlf with legal powers to refer disputes for settlement by* 
arbitiatioa or adjudication. However, the endeavour of the* 

41. Ra»e* C. Oo-al, Fo^-War Trends in Industrial Relations in India,. 

Ifc 'Ea^Cfs Hew Delhi, 1955. 

42, ¥ap D- Kesnejly, Tlie Smo'ces tmd Evolution of Indian Lab out' 

.Jolley, 24, 
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state has all along been to encourage mutual settlement*, 
collective bargaining and voluntary arbitration to the utmosti 
extent and thereby reduce the minimum occasion for its inter*- 
vcntion.”^® However, the statement of objectives was rather 
general and it has been rightly commented that “it attempts tO' 
state broad principles and in doing so deals with so many' 
themes and professes to find harmony and feasibility among, 
such a diversity of purposes that it betrays either inadequate' 
understanding of labour relations or a conscious use of sweeping*, 
generalisation to cover Government in-decision and disagree-- 
ment.”*** 

The Second Five-year Plan makes no basic change in the 
vagueness that has crept into the labour policy of the First 
Five-year Plan. It only stresses the increased association of' 
labour with management by providing for joint councils. The 
plan, of course, suggests to make some statutory provision for 
recognition of unions, keeping in mind, the desirability of' 
having one union in one industry. Thus even during the second, 
plan period, India maintained the same legal framework which 
she had inherited and only the lip sympathy was paid to collec-- 
tive bargaining. But, the important break-through in the policy 
of industrial relations was frequent consultations among, 
employers and government. Code of discipline, model grievance 
procedure, code of conduct have come into existence during 
this period. The institution of wage boards was started in* 
1957. The Second Central Pay Commission has submitted its 
report during the second plan period. 

The Third Five-year Plan has given central role to the 
code of discipline and envisages the replacement of adjudica- 
tion by voluntary arbitration and by extending the scheme of 
workers’ participation in management. “A major programme 
for the period of the Third Five-year Plan will be progressive- 
extension of the scheme of Joint Management Councils to new 
industries and units so that, in the course of few years it may' 


43. The First Five-year Plan - A Draft Outline, Planning Comimssion,. 
Govemmoit of India. 

44. Van D. Kennedy, The Sources and Evoluthn of Indian Labour 
Relations Policy, op. cit., p. 7. 
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l)ccoiBe a normal fcainro of the industrial system/’^^ With the 
rccomnicndations made by the Bonus Commission, the issue of 
bonus has been given a legislative support for the first time 
during the period of Third Five year Plan. 

A dose examination of these developments during the first 
two decades of post-independence period shows that during the 
-mrlier period 1947-56, policy statements lacked direction show- 
ing little understanding of union management relations. But 
^iuriiig the period 1957-64, Government has had well-defined 
Jabour relations objectives and has been vigorous in pursuing 
ithem, although by non-legislative means. In addition, it has 
also shown a much clearer awareness of what an orderly 
"sysiem of collective bargaining is. 

But by 1965, again the future course of Indian industrial 
*relatioBS policy has become uncertain. The code of discipline 
^came to hs freely violated by both sides, the scheme of workers’ 
partidpation in management failed to spread or show much 
-success where it was tried, employers resisted the use of volun- 
tary arbitration and continued union rivalries discouraged the 
spread of orderly union management relationship/® 

The Fourth Five-year Plan summarised the objectives of 
Govemmeiit Policy in regard to industrial relations by saying 
‘•"in the field of industrial relations priority will be accorded to 
the growth of a healthy trade union movement, the promotion 
of collective bargaining and ttie raising of productivity through 
labour management co-operation.”"'' The approach to the Fifth 
Five-year Plan rightly mentioned “inadequacies of management 
.and iMd industrial relations are among the most important 
factors for delay and inefficiency in implementation of projects 
.aid ttsderatiiisation of 'Capacity.”"® 

Thus the successive Five-year plans no doubt have 
indicated — ^that the Government policies aimed at promoting a 

45. Tlird Pifitw, Plaumi]®, Commission, Govemmfint of 

New Delhi, 

46 . Yan D. Keim^y, Sources and Evolution of Indian Labour 

pw&j, p, 22. 

47. Planning Commission, Govemment of 

4t. Jb» Apprmak to Bve-year Plan, Planning Commission, 

'GoVetnmeat of InAa, Delbi, Jaanaty 1973 p. 60 . 
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strong trade anion movement; laying more emphasis on volun- 
ftary collective bargaining and in raising productivity. But they 
have not clearly spelt out how these objectives are proposed to 
l>e achieved. Further the results of the steps taken during the 
last two decades have not been so much encouraging. The 
fragmentation of the trade union movement has further increa- 
sed.’*® The legislative enactments — The Indian Trade Union Act 
and Industrial Disputes Act-the pronouncements by labour 
courts and tribunals and the labour policy of the Government — 
all seem to have led to many undesirable and conflicting 
developments. The Government policy has been characterised 
as “a complex mix of various techniques : compulsory regula- 
tion, encouragement to voluntary settlements, emphasis on 
promoting a tripartite consensus, direct wage-control through 
centralised authority, more decentralised control through tribu- 
nals and tripartite norms, The National Commission on 

Uabour appointed in 1966 went into the question of labour 
policies and industrial relations and come up with a large 
number of conclusions and recommendations relating to indus- 
trial relations. But even after 4 years of publication of the 
report of National Commission, the Ministry of Labour obser- 
ved®^ that ‘-some of the major recommendations of the 
Commission like recognition of trade unions, machinery for 
settlement of industrial disputes, etc., could not be implemented 
due to lack of consensus among the trade unions.*’ 


49. Published data revealed that while there were two all-India Fede- 
rations before 1947, the number rose to six in 1965, and to eight in 1972» 
The average membership of each trade union has come down from 781 in 
1951-52 to 546 in 1965. 

(a) The Indian Labour Year Book^ Ministry of Labour and Employment, 
Government of India, New Delhi, 1972. 

(b) Indian Labour Stati^itics, Ministry of Labour and Employment, 
Government of India, New Delhi, 1972 and 1973. 

(c) Report of the National Commission on Labom", Government of India, 
Ministry of Labour and Employment and Rehabilitation, 1969, pages X, 
XI, xn, xni, XIV. 

50. Charles A. Makers and S, Kannappan, Industrial Relations in 
§miia, Asia Publishing House, Bombay/ 1970, 

51. Indian Labour Journal, Twenty-sixth Year of Independence — 
World in the Labour Field, Ministry of Labour Sc Employment Govem- 
anmt of India, New Delhi, September 1973, p. 128o. 
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At present, the mdostrial relations scene in the country 
presents very curious mix of legal regulations and voluntary 
institutions coupled with fragmentation of unions, and political 
polarisation of the trade union movement and as a result of 
the complexity of these phenomena, there seems to be utter 
confusion/"" The number of industrial disputes and mandaya 
lost have been increasing from year to year/^ The effects of 
this situation are stagnation in industrial production both ia 
pabik and private sectors, existence of unutilised installed 
capacities in most of the industries and acute shortages of 
essential basic materials like steel, cement, fertilisers, power, 
etc. Consequently even after two and half decades India is 
still in quest of industrial harmony and is in search of a 
dynamic industrial relations policy, which promotes both 
productivity and real incomes of workers. Under these circums- 
tances, India’s urgent need to maximise output and achieve 
higher rates of economic growth has intensified interest in 
industrial peace as a means to continuity of production. 

E. Public Sector and Jniustrial Relations 

The field for the public sector in India has been well 
demarcated by the Industrial Policy Resolution in 1956, The 

52. Goyal, R.C.. Industrial Relations in a Mixed Economy, Forum 
of Free Ei*tcrorise, 'Bombay, 1973, 

53. 


Number of Disputes Humber of Mandays lost (’000) 


Year 

Strikes 

Lock- 

outs 

Total 

Strikes 

Lock- 

outs 

Total 

IJWl 

1,240 

117 

1,357 

2,969 

1,950 

4,919 

1962 

1,361 

95 

1,491 

5,059 

1,062 

6,121 

1963 

1,364 

107 

1,471 

2,229 

1,040 

3,269 

1964 

1,981 

170 

2,151 

5,724 

2,001 

1,125- 

1965 

1,697 

138 

1,835 

4,617 

1.853 

6,470 

19^ 

2,353 

»3 

2,556 

10,377 

3,469 

13,846 

1967 

2,433 

382 

2,815 

10,565 

6,583 

17,148 

I96S 

2.451 

325 

2,776 

11,078 

6,166 

17.244 

1969 

2,J44 

283 

2,627 

15,477 

3,571 

19,048 

1970 

2,598 

29} 

2,889 

14,749 

5.814 

20.563 

1971 

2,478 

274 

2,752 

11,803 

4,743 

16,546 

1972^ 

2.530 

382 

2,912 

11 794 

6,127 

17,921 


Tte ibcwe tabic giv^ of Industrial D'sputes and the numbear 

of KKt duria'g tte period fro-m 1961 to 1972. 

Smrre i Labour Statistics, 1973, ' La'bo-ur Bureau, Deparlrn'cnt of 

Latear M Employi^t, Ministry of Labour and RehabilitationL 
GoveraiMiit of Iwila, p. 152. 


and consumer goods. Further the demand for extension of 
public ownership has come in a large part from the trade 
unions as the latter expect a better treatment, from the former. 
The public sector is expected by workers and unions to function 
as a ‘model employer.^*^ Therefore, it is in the interests of 
everyone to see that public sector not only works but works 
well. Unfortunately, however the performance of the majority 
of public sector enterprises to date has been disappointing. 
Service in the public sector has not evoked the urge for service 
or of belonging to the concern. The problems of industrial 
relations have become more acute in the public sector in recent 

54. The following table shows the share of poblic sector in total 
investment during the five-year plan periods : 


Plan 

Total 

investment 

Investment 
in Public Sector 
(Rs, in Crores) 

Percentage of 
Investment in 
Public Sector 
in total 
investment 

First Five-year 

3,360 

1,560 

46.4 

Second Five-year 

6,750 

3,650 

54.0 

Third Five-yiear 

11,600 

7,500 

65.0 

Fourth Five-year 

24,882 

15,902 

64.0 

Fifth Five-year 

45,315 

29,745 

64.0 


55. National Commission on Labour, op., cit,, p. 364. 
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years- Frequent work stoppages^* due to labour troubles have 
not only effected labour and management but also slowed dowa 
the pace of economic growth thus posing a threat to the policy 
of rapid industrialisation of the country. It may be noted here 
a country however rich it might be in its natural resources, if it 
fails to utilise its human resources to the maximum it will 
never be able to compete with other developed or developing 
nations. 

The basic aim,of labour policy in public sector as evolved 
by the successsive Five-year plans was to have a coopera- 
tive and contented labour force. The First Five-Year Plat 
declared that the endeavour of the state has all along beet 
to encourage mutual settlement, collective bargaining, aid 
voluntary arbitration to the utmost extent. The workers’ right 
of association is to be accepted without reservation as the 
fundamental basis of mutual relationship. Works Committees 
for the settlement of differences on the spot between the workers 
and management are to be set up.®** The Second Five-Year Plan 
While emphasising stating that labour legislation and the enforce- 
ment machinery set up for its implementation can only provide 
a suitable frame work in which employers and workers can 
function, states that the best solution to common problems can 
M found only by mutual agreements.®* 

The Third and Fourth Five-Year Plans envisaged further 
extension of the participation of labour in management. In the 


56. Mawlays lost per worker in the public sector : 


Year 

Total nmnber of 
mandays lost 
(in 

Mandays 
lost per 
worker 


1967 

2.5 

0.26 




0.20 


If# 

1.4 



1970 




1971 

2.2 

0.21 


1972 

3.3 



1973 

3.3 



1974 

7.7 

0-61 



^ Ihireau, 'Ibe EcwcMBic Times, 1975 March 22, p. 4. 

57. mrgi tim, Manning Conmission, Government of India^ 

Um pf . 573-576w 

5l Pteni^' (^nmnission. Government of India, 
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Fifth plan unlike in the past a close correspondence is sought 
to be established between the Fifth plan and the long range 
objectives. There is thus almost for the first time a recognition 
that industrial relations’ situation is at the heart of the pro- 
gramme of self-reliance and removal of poverty. 

Hindustan Shipyard being one of the biggest public sector 
undertakings with paid-up capital ofRs. 1,089.97 lakhs as on 
1973-74, has come to occupy an important place in the economy 
of the country. Hence it would be worth-while to examine the 
nature and structure of industrial relations, their consequences 
and the reasons therefor, with a view to suggest some useful 
guidelines which may be followed in strengthening the harmony 
between the management of the Shipyard and its, employees, so 
as to enable them to contribute their maximum to the economic 
prosperity of the nation as a whole. 



CHAPTER 11 


SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY IN INDIA 


A. Importtoce 

Shipbailding industry has been recognised all over the 
world as an integral part of national infrastructure development 
programme. Every nation seeks to expand its shipbuilding and 
shipping tonnage, thereby improving her foreign trade result- 
ing in more favourable balance of trade. The existence of 
adequate national shipping — rightly acknowledged as a vital cog 
in the economic wheel of every country — eliminates the 
Mcxssity of depending on foreign shipping lines. For, the 
dependence on foreign ships adversely affects the export efforts* 
increases the cost of their transportation and deprives the 
country of its foreign exchange. A country would not be able 
to negotiate and execute large and long term sale contracts 
without owning large bulk carriers. Further, in an emergency 
or durii^ hostilities, foreign trade which relies on foreign ship- 
ping may ind itself in jeopardy. The development of national 
shipping eliminates critic^al dependenc^e on this vital link in the 
country's economy apart from becoming a major contributor 
to the balance of payments. 

Farther every maritime country having a coastline of its 
own has raa;^gnised the importance of coastal shipping in 
strengthening its economy. Being a cheap form of transport well 
saitoi for the carriage of bulk cargoes from port to port, coastal 
shipping helps to fc^i^r and develop the domestic trade of the 
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country. Being employed in domestic waters, it is easily avail- 
able in times of war or any national emergency. It provides 
employment to a large number of workers both on the sea and 
shores. It also supports a range of ancillary industries like 
chandelery, bunkering, marine insurance, etc. Besides, it provides 
a gaining ground for the country’s overseas shipping and also 
forms an important link with the overseas service for the coast- 
wise distribution of supplies received from abroad. Coastal ship- 
ping is thus one of the most valuable assets of a maritime country. 

fi. Demand for Ships 

The demand for new ships is a highly complex phenomenon, 
depending upon the trend in marketable surplus and demand 
for various commodities, technological developments, changes 
in freight rates, the retirement rate of obsolete vessels, the 
changes in navigational routes, etc. It may be noted here the 
closure of the Suez Canal in 1967 made "non-sense’ of all pre- 
1967 forecasts, and the reopening of the Suez Canal would simi- 
larly make "non-sense’ of existing forecasts of world demand 
for ships. The energy crisis, the possible breakdown of the 
international currency system, etc., are bound to have their 
effect on the demand for ships. During the period 1960-72, 
while the growth rate of international maritime shipments 
was 9% per annum, the world’s ilcet of ships has grown at an 
annual rate of 5.2%. The difference in growth is explained by 
the growth in fleet efficiency (i.e„ fewer idle ships, bigger and 
newer ships, replacing less efficient old ships, etc.). The global 
demand for ships is shown in Table 2.1. The world shipbuild- 
ing order book by the end of 1973 has more than trebled since 
early 1968 (from 40.6 million gross tons to 128.90 million tons). 
Most of the increase in the demand is found in the case of 
tankers (more than four times’ increase) and bulk carriers 
{nearly doubled). The demand for general cargo vessels has gone 
down from 6.33 million tons gross to 5.75 million tons gross 
during the period. Thus the shipbuilding industry has boomed 
with phenomenal increase in orders especially during 1973. 

CL Indian Shipping Tonnage 

In respect df India’s foreign trade, shipping is the vital 
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link to \\orId markets because 98% of ber exports and imports 
move by maritime transport/ Further India has a long coast- 
line extending over 3,000 miles having access to sea on three 
sides. The importance of coastal shipping to India needs, 
therefore, no emphasis. But from the very beginning, the Indian 
Shipping Industry has developed in an international environ- 
ment and in competition with the world shipping irdustry. It 
could be seen from Table 2.2 that on the eve of Independence, 
India had a fleet of 59 ships of 1.92 lakhs of gross tons, most of 
which were employed in the coastal and adjacent trades. However 
Indian shipping carried only one-third of the coastal trade then. 
During the post-independence period considerable effort has been 
made to augment the shipping tonnage. Through the successive 
five-year plans the Government of India set up targets for the 
development of Indian shipping which have been largely realised 
or even exceeded, as can be seen from the same table. The Indian 
shipping fleet has grown to 293 (consisting of coastal and 
overseas) of 36.36 lakh gross registered tons by January, 1975. 
During the Fifth Five-year Plan the target is fixed at 96.4 lakh 
gross tons including 10 lakh gross tons on order. Constitution 
of the shipping Development Fund,® entry of public sector in 
shipping® and development of adequate technical and managerial 
expertise and competent and qualified personnel to man the- 


2. Sarangan, T.K., “Some Important Issues of Shipping* in India/** 
Indian Shipping, Journal of Indian National Shipowners Association, 
Bombay, Februray 2974, p. 12. 

2. The Government of India constituted in 2958 a special revolving: 
fund called the shipping development fund, so as to provide liberal rupee 
loans varying between 75% to 95% of the price of ships to Indian shipping 
companies at a concessional rate of interest. The interest rate was as low 
as 3% until 1st April 1971 when it was increased to 4|%. By the end of 
1971 the shipping development fund committee had sanctioned loans totalling: 
Rs. 442.38 crores out of which Rs. 167.93 crorcs had already been disbursed. 
This has helped the Indian shipowners in acquiring ordering as much as 27.26 
lakh GRT. 

3. In the context of the highly capital intensive nature of the shipping 
industry, the Government of India felt that without the assistance of the* 
Government it would be difBcult to achieve an accelerated growth of Indian 
Shipping. It was in this background, that the Govemm^t of India set up 
two shipping corporations in the public sector, viz., Ihe Eastern Shipping 
Corporation and the Western Shipping Corporation in 1950 and 1956 
respectively. On the 2nd October 1961, these two companies were mer^d 
to form the Shipping Corporation of India. Tl^ Corporation starting 
with a small fleet of 19 ships of a total GRT 1.39 lakhs constituting about 
15% of the Indian tonnage then has expanded its fleet to 119 vessels in 
March 1975 with another two million DWT tons on ord^. 










table 2.2 

Gaowto of Indian Mbschant Fleet since 1947 through Plan Periods 
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■growing flect^ are said to be the three important factors 
contributing to the growth of Indian merchant fleet during 
the post-independence period. With this, Indian shipping 
has now reached the stage of carrying around 20% of 
India’s overseas trade. Indian shipping lines are now operating 
in most of the overseas trade routes between India and U.K. 
other European countries, U.S.A., Canada, Japan, Australia, 
U.S.S.R., West Asia, East Africa, Malysia, etc. They also 
operate in tramp trades carrying bulk cargoes. Thus India has 
emerged as a significant maritime country, but ranks only 16th 
representing about one per cent of world shipping tonnage. 
The i^rcentage share of India in world tonnage is shown in 
Table 2.3.® It could be seen from Table 2.3 that the Indian 
.gross tonnage has increased by more than 11 times from 1948 
to 1974 and the world tonnage has increased only by more than 
three times during the same period. In spite of the spectacular 
increase in the Indian gross tonnage, the percentage of Indian 
tonnage to world tonnage has not increased much. It has gone 
up from 0.39% in 1948 to 1.06% in 1970 and then declined to 
below 1% in the years 1972 and 1973 and again it has increased 
to 1-11% in 1974. The top seven maritime nations of the 
world own over 80% of the tonnage. India is rated as second 
maritime nation after Japan in Asia. But Japan has 35 million 
‘GRT whereas India has only 3.5 million GRT (as per Lloyd’s 
figures) as on 1st July 1974. 

Further in spite of the continuous increase in Indian ship- 
ping tonnage (as already shown in Tables 2.2 and 2.3), the share 
of Indian ships in the carriage of cargoes in India’s overseas 
trade has declined in the last two years 1970-71 and 1971-72 as 
could be observed from Table 2.4. It is true that the volume 
of cargo handled by Indian ships has increased from 1.168 


4. Realising the need to impart necessary training to the officers and 
seaimn to operate the growing merchant fleet, a number of training institu** 
tions have been set up by the Government of India. 

5. It may be noted that the difference with regard to the number of 
Indian ships and their tonnage between the figures shown in this table and 
those of Table 2.2 arises from the fact that the figures in this table 
furnished by Lloyd’s include vessels like ferries, passenger vessels, tugs, 
dredgers, cable ships, research ships, etc., which are excluded from the 
figures givoQ (by the Government of India) in Table 2.2. 
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TABLE 2,3 


WoEiD AND Indian Shipping Tonnage 1948-1974 
(SiEAM AND Motor Ships) 


As oa 
1st 
Jaly 


World Toaaage 


f amber 
of 

ships 


GRT 


Indian Tonnage . 

Number I^^rcentage. 

of GRT share in 
ships World 

tonnage ' 
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TABLE 2.4 

Share of Indian Shipping in the Carriage of 
India’s Overseas Trade 

(In ’000 tons) 


Year 

Total Tonnage of 
India’s 

Overseas Trade 

Volume of India’s 
Overseas Trade 
carried by 
Indian ships 

Percentage 
share of 
Indian 
ships 

1955-56 

16,538 

1,1 68 

6.5 

1960-61 

22,284 

2,210 

9.0 

1961-62 

20.618 

2,604 

1 1.2 

1962-63 

30,780 

2,830 

8.2 

1963-64 

30.250 

3,592 

10.3 

1964-65 

36,433 

4,642 

11.4 

1965-66 

37,398 

5,538 

12.9 

1966-67 

40,890 

6,217 

13.2 

1967-68 

42.063 

7,728 

15.5 

1968-69 

42,769 

9,573 

18.3 

1969-70 

48,523 

10.481 

22.7 

1970-71 

52,541 

10,384 

19.9 

1971-72 

54,466 

8,994 

16.5 

Source : 

(i) Indian Ports and 

Shipping Statistics. 

Transport 


Research Division, Ministry of Shipping Sc Trans- 
port, Government of India, 1970 (upto 1968-69). 
(ii) P.T. Dalai, The Economic Times, November, 
1973, p. 5 (1969-70 to 1971-72). 

:miilion tons in 1955-66 to 8.994 million tons in 1971-72. But 
this increase was more than offset by the increase in the total 
volume of India’s overseas trade. Consequently, the percen- 
tage share of Indian ships in the carriage of India’s over- 
seas cargo has declined from 22.7 in 1969-70 to 16.5 in 
1971-72. This decline in the last two years was attributed to the 
increase in participation of Indian ships particularly tankers 
-and bulk carriers in international cross trades.® 

As could be inferred from the information given above. 
India has to depend upon foreign shipping to carry more than 
^0% of her overseas trade thus resulting in an outflow of 


6. It may be noted here the freight earned in cross trades hy Indian 
ships has increased from Rs. 13.10 crores in 1969-70 to Rs. 28.42 crores in 
1971-72. This excludes charter hire earned from foreign parties which has 
also gone up from Rs. 11.41 crores to Rs. 18.29 cror^ during the same 
|)eriod (Director-General of Shipping, Bombay, Indkm Shipping), 
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Rs. 180 crores worth of foreign exchange annually. Further 
coastal shifting whicli is ackoowledged alround as an impor- 
lani integral and coordinated part of the country’s domestic 
transport net work is almost on the brink of extinction. The 
strength of the coastal fleet has progressively diminished from 
4 lakhs GRT in 1964 to 1.9 lakhs GRT in 1973 and the 
existing fleet is not adequate even to meet the requirements of 
coal traffic at a time when the country’s need for its services 
is observed to be quite pressing. Hence adequate measures 
need to be taken to further develop the Indian tonnage. 

It is proposed to expand our shipping tonnage so as to 
carry of India’s overseas cargo and 100% of coastal cargo 
by the end of 1978-79.^ It is also envisaged that the coastal 
shipping will be utilised to a greater extent during the five year 
|«riod 1974-79 than in the past, for the carriage of some 
b.5 million tons coal in coastal and adjacent trade with salt 
(5IK),0IKI Ions), cement (150,000 tons) and wheat (100,000 tons^ 
m return cargo. 

It has been estimated that India’s overseas cargo traffic is 
likely to grow in the next five years at the rate of 8% per 
annuni.® The statistics provided by the United Nations and 
Euro-economics Research Organisation, for 1972 suggest that 
there has been 3% increase in the efficiency in the merchant 
fleet of the world. Assuming that this would apply to the 
Indian merchant fleet also, India’s overseas fleet requirement 
for the next 15 years has been estimated as follows i 


the 

of 


Requirement on the basis on the basis* 

of »% share of total overseas 

ovei^as cargo traffic cargo traffic and 100% 
(in million GRT) coastal traffic 

^ (in milHon GRT) 


8.54 

10.89 

13.89 


or^jc-up figures are 100% of overseas traHe in nil 

iren ore export to Europe and 
oi liner trade m other c oTrmf^odi tl es 



Vol. 



a. Economic Appraisal) under 
t Ackninistration of the British 
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The target set for the five year period 1974-79, 8.64 millioit 
GRT operative and 1.00 raillion GRT on order — corresponds, 
to the estimated requirements. This increase of tonnage is no- 
doubt a great leap forward, but this calls for meticulous 
planning, mobilisation of resources on a greater scale and 
continuous follow-up and constant review of the efforts and 
results. 

If Indian shipping has to expand and compete with the 
rest of the world, Indian shipping companies will have to 
modernise their fleet and also go in for larger vessels as bigger- 
vessels are the order of the day. In fact the rate of growth of 
size and structure (type and design) of global tonnage is fast 
increasing in conformity with the continuous quest for 
achieving rapid handling of cargoes, increasing speed of 
transportation and lower operational costs. In 1950 a 20,000 
DWT vessel was considered as very large, but by 1970’s, i.e., 
within 20 years vessels of 200,000 DWT and more (more than 
10 times in size), are in regular service all over the world and 
are considered medium-sized. The operational cost of these 
larger vessels was found to be low.* It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that the trend is towards acquiring bigger and bigger 
ships. 

The following table shows the average carrying capacity 
of the various types of ships delivered by world ship builders, 
over the past five years : 


Type of Ship 

Cargo ships 

Container ship 

Crude Oil carriers (VLCC’S) 

Product carriers 

Coastal tankers 

Specialised tankers 

(e.g. Chemical Carkers) 
Liquid gas carriers (LNG’S) 
Ore/Bulk/Oil carriers 
Ore carriers (Ore/Oil) 

Ore carriers 
Bulk Carriers 


Capacity (DWT) 

15^000 

18/22,000 

170,000 

23/30,000 

5,500 


10,800 

21,000 

70/121,00 

75/145,000 

37/98,000 

30/40.000 


9. The calculations showed that whereas a 20,000 DWT tanker eosts- 
$300 (Rs. 2,250) per DWT, a 200,000 DWT Vessel required only $75 
(Rs. 562) per DWT. 
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Tlie capacity ot ciifferent types of ships confirms that tfe 
dimensional trend is continuing upwards. Table 2.5 shows 
size-wise analysis of Indian and world fleet. This table shows 
that while one-fourth of the world fleet falls in the ranges 
above 60,CMM) tons gross, only 5.68% of the Indian fleet 
ocrupies these higher ranges. More than two-third of the 
Indian fleet fall within the group of above 4,000 and below 
30, (MX) tons gross. In the case of world fleet this group 
accounts for only 47% of the total tonnage. While India has 
only 28% of its fleet with more than 30,000 tons gross, in the 
cate of world fleet there were more than 40% belonging to this 
category. Although the average size of world fleet (5,087 tom 
gross) is less than that of Indian fleet (7,726 tons gross) it 
should be noted in this context that the average size of the 
world fleet would have been much larger but for the inclusion 
of large number of small fishing vessels. This analysis 
unmistalably repeals a large percentage of Indian vessels are of 
smalleT size, compared to world fleet. This suggests the need 
Tor acquiring ships of larger tonnage. 

The Indian shipping firms, who operate mostly the diner- 
trade are also anxious to acquire bigger ships as could be obse- 
rved from the following orders placed by the Shipping Cor- 


Owners 

DWT of 
ship 

Type of 
ship 

Number of 
ships on 
order 

Shipping Corporation 
of India 

1,15,000 

Tanker 

2 

^ f 

1,26,000 

Bulk Carrier 1 


1,08,000 

O-B-O 

2 

Great Eastern Shipping 

Co. 

1,00,600 

O-B-O 

1 


Farther, on the 5th April 1973, India entered the VLCC 
Very largp erode carrier) age with the ordering of the 2,69,000 

by the Shipping Corporation of India with the 
at Fulain Yugoslavia.^® Thus there are in- 


Ne. 3. Man* Shipping.*. Mtan Shipping, Vol. 
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In World Fleet the size would have been much larger but for the inclusion of a large number of small 
fishing vessels. 
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dications that in future, vessels of more than 2,00,000 DWT 
size will be running under the Indian flag as negotiations are 
already under way for the procurement of vessels of this size by 
Indian Shipowners. They are, in fact, reluctant to place orders 
for smaller ships which are currently being built ins India.'- 
Hence, Indian Shipyards not only should increase their 
production hut should also construct larger ships to meet the 

latest demand. 

Table 2.6 shows a comparative picture of age-wise analysis 
of Indian and world fleet, as per the figures given by Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping Statistical Tables 1974. Ships of over 20 
years which have become due for replacement account for 
about 6 . 83 % and 10.42% of existing Indian and world tonnage 
respectively. Ships of 15 to 19 years of age which will become 
due for replacement during the next five year period account 
for 13.25% and 11.67% respectively. Over 64% of the Indian 
fleet is less than 10 years of age and this may be compared with 
Japan which has the most modern fleet of the principal maritime* 
countries with above 85% being less than 10 years old.. The 
extent to which Indian shipping is over-aged is evident 
from the fact that nearly one-fifth of the total number of ships 
are more than 20 vears old. These over-aged ships will have 
to be scrapped and replaced immediately by new ships. 

To achieve the target of shipping tonnage so as to carry 
abort 50% of maritime trade. India has to address herself with 
confidence and devotion during the next ten years.. If India’s 
tonnage is not developed further, the drain upon her foreign 
exchange resources would become more and more substantial 
with the increasing volume of trade. Further shipping is 
generally regarded as a handmaid of one’s own overseas trade. 
But the fact that the shipping itself is an export industry and 
can mate direct contribution to economic growth of India by 
earning foreign exchange is often ignored. In fact, exports of 

II. Tt» HindiKtan Shipyard, Visalchapamam has now reached a stage 
of detelopEEWit ofaco^lng orders for completely Welded general cargo* 
vmcl upio 15,003 DWT and billc carriers upto 25,000 DWT. Mazagon 
is aiptble of building medium-sized passenger cargo ships. Currently,. 
Gar<fen Rearhs Wpricsliop is ei^^ed only in tbs construction of dredgersy 
otlier b^fbour and requirements (S. Balakrishna Shetty, Ther 

Ecmmmk Times^ 1973, January 1971, p. 9). 
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shipping services as compared with exports of visible goods 
have many advantages from the point of view of earning foreign 
exchange.’® Further the long coast line and her geopolitical 
position in the Indian ocean naturally makes heavier demands 
on naval fleet in future. Defence of national merchant fleet, 
offshore resources including fishing and oil supply lines demand 
that the country expand its naval fleet for better command and 
control of the surrounding seas. 


D. Case for Expanaon of Indigenous Shipbuilding Industry 

The required additional tonnage of merchant as well as 
naval fleet can be obtained either by developing the shipbuil- 
dii^ industry at a faster rate or by buying ships from abroad. 
From a long term point of view it is always advisable to rely on 
the first alternative rather than the second. Shipbuilding in- 
dustry is labour intensive in character and will continue to be 
so for a numter of years to come inspite of rapid technological 
advances, as it is fundamentally an assembly industry, in which 
the shipbuilder brings together in one unit (the ship) a vast 
cross-section of the products of the nation. The fortune of 
hundreds of firms ranging from the suppliers of basic materials 
to subcontractors, operating throughout the country are intrinsi- 
raUy centered with the prosperity of the Shipbuilding industry. 
Thus the development of shipbuilding facilities would result 
in the development of related marine equipment and com- 


J2. ^ The c£Kt structure of Indian shipping is very competitive as com- 
Wh sMppir^ of other maritime countries. But production costs of 
rfum Indian goods are hi^r than those of comparable goods produced by 

and thus th^ is an element of uncertainty regarding export 
otjoB. This nsk IS absent in the case of Indian shipping. 

y, the «»st of assistance required from Government in regard 
Siven amomit of foreign exchange is far less Qess 
the cost of assis)^ reguired on selected exports of goods 

tlic sam© amount of foreign exchange. 

exchange from the date of 
^ the section period {the time lag between the ordering 
and tteir delivery) is only IJ to 2 years wheLs it varfes between 

4 m of tJie iii4usi|^ai units Fonrthlv indiKitrial nni*t« 

xtarS" f""* '* 

mm mm m mM at any lime wittout much loss. 


of 

3s 
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ponents industries which offer a large outlet for employment 
of technically trained personnel. From the point of view of 
developing these ancillary industries and in the present context 
of widespread unemployment in the country, it is necessary 
that shipbuilding which provides greater demand for material 
and men be given every possible assistance. Also the pro- 
portion of expenditure in foreign exchange as between that 
which is required to acquire ships from foreign countries in 
order to fulfil a certain tonnage target and the cost of building 
a shipyard is so staggering that any Government would almost 
over-night take a decision to expand indigenous shipbuilding 
capacity. Further, shipyards all over the world are crowded to 
capacity for at least three to four years to come. Their costs 
are rising day-by-day and there is an element of uncertainty in 
the ultimate price that would have to be paid. It is also 
economically and strategically disadvantageous to depend eter- 
nally upon foreign shipyards to meet national shipping require- 
ments. Therefore India shotild increase her own shipbuilding 
capacity. 

£. Shipbuilding in India 

The shipbuilding industry in India is not a matter of chance 
or of casual growth. It is as old as civilisation. Indian civili- 
sation spread to distant shores and enriched the people of the 
world through its maritime activities. The mighty rivers flowing 
from the mountains into the seas, the vast coast line, the forests 
rich in timber helped in building riverine boats as well as 
ocean going vessels from the dawn of civilisation itself.^* 
The rich natural resources which India is abounded in, made 
this a very flourishing industry. History indicates the existence 
of as many as twenty seven different types of ships o f various 
sizes in the eleventh century. The shipbuilding industry had 

13. Evidence of India’s maritime activiti^ is available in ardieology, 
iconography, sculpture and literature. From the Rigveda to the peregri- 
nations of Marcopolo and still latter, to the days of East India Cennpany 
there is no dearth of evidence to establish the fact that for centuri^ India 
has been amongst the foremost maritime countries in the world. 

Jog, N.G., Saga of Scindia, Tl^ Scindia Steam Nav^tion Co. Ltd., 
Bombay, 1969, p. 4. 
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for loDg established its reputation for highest standard in de^ 
sign, execution and workmanship/^ 

In 1801 the East India Company and the then Governor Gene- 
ral, Lord Wellesley acknowledged the comparative superiority of 
Indian shipbuilding industry and even recommended the ships 
to be built in India for the British Navy and trade on the grou- 
nds of cheapness, strength and durability/^ However, the sub- 
sequent century of British rule saw ‘systematic slaugh* 
ter* of Indian shipping and shipbuilding industry through 
stringent legal enactments of the British Parliament due to 
hostility of British shipping so that the latter could thrive/* 

Further with the scientific progress in Europe and with 
the replacement of timber by steel ; an d sail by steam, the 
growth of shipbuilding industry was arrested in India. Hence 
by the beginning of 20th century both the shipping and shipbuiF 
di% in India were on the rocks. 

It was in 1919 that the Scindia Steam Navigation Company 
was established by Seth Narottam Moraree and Seth Walchand 
Hirachand who deserve the credit for the jrevival of the Indian 
shipping and shipbuilding indnstries. The company had to 
fac* a number of difficulties in developing the Indian merchant 
nnvy. Their attempts to start the shipbuilding activities in the 
1920 s failed and though the proposal for starting a shipbuild- 
ing yard was always before the company, practical steps could 
not be fallen till I940*s. 

^ Finally though the British Government in India declared 
their disinterest in the Indian shipbuilding industry, the site 
for the establishment of the industry was selected at Visakha- 
imliiaink l9m with the a^istanoj of Sir Alexander Gibb 


t. s^PP>rted kr K. B. Vaidya in his book. The SaiUm 

remi- fjfe West Com af IMia tmd Its Fmure—Jxkdiz could builc 

»aii% ,^to- the' hlgh^t adanralty standardsr—. The Popular B'Ool 
Boriiikf , 1945, p. 25. ^ 

i^ji Wacfia f^ilyofBcuabay were the first Indian master bull 
' 'Gcunpany fiwoikse the excellence and dura 

Ub Aim Iwllt In TUey 355 company in 

^ * - - tl^nselv^es in Britain’s naval bat 


:15. 




im, t.2z. 


D.. ImHern S&^pmg, Vol. XXV. No. 8, Augus 
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Md Partners — a reputed British firm of engineers. Several eco- 
nomic and geographic factors have proved to be highly favou- 
rable to the development of the shipbuilding industry at Visakha- 
patnam. More than 3CX} acres of land was available in the area 
of the Visakhapatnam Port for the development of modern 
shipbuilding yard. The Dolphin’s Nose provided protection 
to the harbour from the bay storms. The good sea frontage 
facilitated the launching of big ships Well connected by rail- 
ways, Visakhapatnam has been in a favourable position to ob- 
tain raw materials like steel from Jamshedpur, timber from Cho- 
tanagpurn.nd other areas, etc. Local labour had been availa- 
ble for the development of the shipbuilding industry. In view 
of the fact that the hinter land of Visakhapatnam is rich in iron 
ore, manganese, limestone, and other materials, the construc- 
tion of a steel plant for supplying to the needs of steel for the 
shipbuilding industry at Visakhapatnam is likely to materia- 
lised. 

The 21st June 1941 was an important day in the 
annuals of Indian shipbuilding, as with the laying of the 
foundation stone, at Visakhapatnam for modern shipyard 
iby Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the then President of Indian 
National Congress and subsequently first President of the 
Indian Republic, the hoary traditions of this strategic 
industry were reinvigorated. Gurudev Rabindranath Tagore 
described it as ‘^building one of the main pillars of India’s 
prosperity and independence.”^* The history of Indian ship- 
building since then and upto August 1947 was a sage of 
heroic struggle and sacrifice made by the Scindias against 
many odds. The task then was similar to recovering inch- 
by-inch the lost land from alien forces during a war. As in 
a battle, the achievement is to be judged not by the extent 
of territory regained, but by the victory of the cause fought 
for and which paved the path for rapid progress after indenpen- 
4ence. 

Since the Shipyard was constructed during the peak of the 
war, the work was delayed due to a number of unprecedented 
difficulties. The Government ordered for the closing down of 
the yard construction work because of the Japanese air-raids on 

17. Jog, N.G., op. cit., p. 131. 
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VistkliapatEam Fort Added to this, essential materials like 
steel, cement, etc., were scarcely available. In the 

mcanwliilc the Scindia Company was permitted to start a sirall 
yard in Bombay where engines, propellers, etc., were made. 
With the end of the war, the company was allowed to resume 
ils activities at Visakhapainam on a small scale as the Govern- 
meat desired to maintain the port. 


Work progressed very slowly and it took three years 
before the actual ship construction work was undertaken. It 
was only by 1946 that the company was in a position to start 
construction of the ocean going ship of 8,000 DWT. This 
modem steam ship ‘Jala Usha’ was latmched on the 14th March 


‘ng industry will not suffer and will go on at 
• ^Iso he said that the Government 
the Indian shipbuilding industry. The 
abha’ was launched on the 28th Novem- 

hips totalling 36,105 GRT with an invest- 
the Scindia Steam Navigation Company 
r to continue the construction of ships or 
ct as planned, without state assistance. 


acquire a major share in the Shipyard, 
trament floated a new company “Hindu- 
d on the 21st January 1952 and issued 
f R». 313.75 of which two-thirds of tlm 
ieGovemn»Bt of India and the remaining 
held by Scindia Steam Navigation Com- 
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F. Towards Modernisation and Expansion 

Since the Hindustan Shipyard came under complete ownership‘ 
of the Government, it is managed by the Government of India 
under the Ministry of Transport and Shipping. The layout of the 
Yard was originally designed in the early forties by a British, 
firm of consultants. Soonafter taking over the yard, the Govern* 
ment took various measures to improve. The first of it was to 
enter into an agreement in July 1952 with Societe Anonymedes. 
Ateliers Et Chantiers De La Loire, Paris (ACL) for technical 
collaboration. This agreement with ACL lasted for a period, 
of six years till July 1958. During this period the French firm 
virtually functioned as technical managers of the shipyard, 
through a team of technicians deputed by them. The French 
firm recommended a scheme of constructing only the four 
bigger berths and dropping the remaining smaller ones in view 
of the scope for increasing adoption of prefabrication methods. 
The scheme submitted by them contemplated raising the produ- 
ction capacity of the yard to a maximum of six to eight ships. 
But consequent on the fall in freight rates and the price of 
second-hand ships becoming attractive, the special committee 
of directors appointed by the Board recommended only the 
adoption of a part of the scheme drawn up by the French firm 
so as to achieve a production of four ships of 8,000 DWT, i.e., 
32,000 DWT per year. The salient features of this development 
programme were as follows : 

Construction of two new berths, 

Provision of a prefabrication shop together with two auxi-^ 
liary bays. 

New building for housing the drawing office and stores 
departments, 

Provision of a plumbing and foundary shop and extension 
of blacksmith shop. 

Extension of the outfit jetty. 

Renewal and augmentation of some machines in the various 
shops including a few overhead travelling cranes. 

Provision of two heavy lift travelling cranes on the berths 
as well as a 5/10 ton travelling crane on the jetty. 

Provision of additional housing and other social ameni- 
ties. 
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Sabsequent to the expiry of the French agreement, a short, 
term arrangement for technical advice on the construction of 
•vessels of a type originally designed by Messrs. Lubecker 
Flendcrwerke, West Germany, was made. According to this 
arrangement, the German firm deputed one of their technicians 
to assist in the construction of ships built to their design. This 
lasted from May 1958 to May 1960. Since then there has been 
no foreign collaboration and the Shipyard is manned entirely 
'by Indian personnel. 

The shipyard which was originally laid out in an area of 56 
iacres has now extended to a total of 72 acres. At present it has 
Tour large building berths : 


Berth No. I 
Berth No. II 
Berth No. Ill 
Berth No. IV 


558' X 80' 
550' X 80' 
500' X 80' 
500' X 80' 


The dcmensions of the berths, the water front and the cranage 
and marshalling arrangements around the berths restrict the 
maximum size of a ship that could be built in the yard to about 
25,0(M) DWT in the case of bulk carriers and tankers, and 15 
BWT in the case of general cargo vessels. 



Fattem and Development Programmes 

^ Hiiuiustaii Shipyard is historically associated with the con- 
struction of general cargo vessels. But the demand for these 
vessels is not growing very strongly as we observe from Table 2,L 

The world order book for these ships was slightly higher (7,88 

millibn gross tons) by the end of 1975 than it was in early 1968 
•^6*33 million gross tons). The peak in the market was reached 
at the end of the last quarter of 1970 at 10.01 million gross 
It lits b^n declining continuously since then and only 
wently (since 1974) demand for general cargo vessels has 

There are in total 35 countries involved in the 
-^fodtetioaof the ships im them the most widely produced 
of mh^p la wofl<|. Japan, and West Germany are the 

cers of this veSseL Japan has been reducing 
of this type of ship recently. However, frcim 
W of thte need for replacing existing over-aged 
cargo and the requirements of India in tp 
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respect, it has been suggested that the Hindustan Shipyard 
j:ontinue the construction of this type of vessel. Further, as 
xightly pointed out by the British Consultants’ Team (1973), it 
is in the less specialised areas of building that countries lilce 
India maintain some comparative advantages. 

The Hindustan Shipyard has recently entered bulk carrier 
•sector by producing pioneer type vessels. During the last three 
years (1972-74) the share of this type of vessel in world’s fleet 
has slightly gone up from 23.7% to 25.5%. The world order 
^book for bulk carriers is currently doubled to what it was in 
nearly 1968 (18.18 million gross tons by the end of first quarter 
of 1975 compared with 9.58 million gross tons). The market 
ireached its peak in the last quarter of 1970 at 26.26 million gross 
tons but has declined steadily eversince (Table 2.1). It is only 
during the first quarter 1975, the demand for bulk carriers has 
Tccorded signs of a rising trend. An attractive feature of the 
^bulk carrier is that it would be largely uneffected by the reopen- 
ing of the Suez Canal because only a very small proportion of 
the bulk carrier fleet operate on routes that could take advan- 
tage of the Suez Canal^® The Euro-Economics Research Orga- 
nisation predicted that by 1980 demand for gross additions to 
the fleet of bulk carriers would be 12.70 million DWT. Further 
the market is showing a very strong tendency towards larger 
•ships. On account of all these factors, undoubtedly, it is in 
this area that the Indian shipping industry wants to expand as 
witnessed by the figures of ships on order by India. Accordingly 
the Hindustan Shipyard is in the right direction in entering bulk 
icarrier sector. However, as opined by the British Consultants 
it may take anything upto an output of 10 ships to reach 
^maximum efficiency (or minimum dependence on subsidy) for 
the Hindustan Shipyard in this line. 

The number of ships launched and delivered so far by the 
Hindustan Shipyard is shown in Table 2.7. As on the 31st 
March 1974, a total number of 63 ships (including small craft) 
•aggregating to over 5,37,671 DWT have been built and delivered 
by the yard. These cover a wide range— from ocean-going cargo 
liners to all types of specialised craft — of ships and include a 
•sophisticated Naval Survey vessel, a modern training ship, two 

19. -Report of the British Consultants Team, Vol. Ill, pp. 2-4. 
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suggested by the French inn has been fairly satisfactory, the- 
fact rcmaiiis that the techniques and methods of construction 
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tioiis plan of modernisation and expansion. The first phase of 
this integrated development programme which was estimated to 
cost ultimately Rs. II crores, is now under execution. Main 
features of this development programme are installation oF 
heavy-lift travelling cranes (two 45- ton cranes ; one 60-ton 
crane on the berths, and one 50-ton crane on the fitting out 
wharf), provision of sophisticated and versatile machinery and 
equipment, modernisation of the layout and working methods 
and provision of a big wet basin capable of berthing two- 
medium-size ships at a time. On completion of this phase by 
the end of 1975, the shipbuilding capacity of the yard will raise 
from 38,000 DWT to 80,000 DWT per annum. 

A computer has also been installed in November 1970,. 
to meet the ever-increasing data processing requirements arising, 
out of the constantly-growing business of the Shipyard. Apart 
from a modest beginning in creating a ‘data bank,* applications 
relating to purchasing, stores and inventory control, financiaP 
accounting, wages, salaries and related personnel statistics, 
production reporting, and certain design calculations have, 
already been taken on the computer. 

Under the second phase of the development programme, in 
addition to the traditional slipways, the Shipyard has plans to 
equip itself with two building docks, to facilitate construction^ 
of specialised container vessels in the range of 18,(K)0 - 30,000*" 
DWT and sophisticated bulk carriers and tankers upto 60,000* 
DWT. The Outer Harbour Project, currently under execution 
by the Visakhapatnam Port Trust, designed for receiving giant 
ore-carriers, is scheduled foi completion by 1975. Apart from* 
providing the much needed repair facilities to these giant- 
vessels calling at the Outer Harbour, the Hindustan Shipyard 
has plans to embark upon the construction of mammoth vessels, 
for the first time in India. The possibility of undertaking: 
construction of mammoth vessels in the range of 1,00,000 - 
2,60 000 DWT, by such techniques as building the hull in two- 
parts in one of the building docks and thereafter assembling 
the same alongside a deep wharf berth adopting under-water 
welding methods are being explored. For this purpose, the- 
Shipyard has initiated proposals for locating suitable wharfage: 
within the Visakhapatnam Outer Harbour. 
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The country’s total requirement of Naval Craft and 
Dredgers of all types are beyond the capacity of the Indiat 
yards currently engaged in the building of these vessels. 
Hindustan Shipyard, which had already to its credit such 
‘Conslnictioii, has plans to enter these fields on a large-scale. 
Schemes are afoot to acquire land with waterfront, immediately 
adjacent to the shipyard, for this purpose. 

H. Shff haildlng Capacity - Steps to be taken for expansion 

In addition to the Hindustan Shipyard Limited, Visakha- 
patnam - the premier shipbuilding unit in the country — shipbuil- 
ding facilities are also provided by Mazagon Dock Limited, 
Bombay and Garden Reach Workshops Limited, Calcutta — the 
two units which were concentrating on ship repairs till recently 
are now equipped with facilities for ship construction. Although 
the Mazagon Dock at Bombay is specialising in the construe- 
tion of Naval ships, it is capable of building general cargo ships 
and passenger-cum-cargo ships upto 15, (MM) DWT. The Garden 
Reach Workshops of Calcutta is mainly engaged in the con- 
struction of harbour craft, but the development plans envisage 
expansion of its shipbuilding capacity for undertaking construc- 
tion of cargo ships of I5,C»0/25,000 DWT. The shipyard at 
Cochin which is under construction wifi be capable of building 
bulk carriers in tie range of 65,000 to 85,000 DWT. After 
im pie men ting the current development plans and Cochin ship- 
yard reachiiig optimum, production, the indigenous production 
of ships will be around 0.2 million GRT per annum. This rate 
of production of ships is extremely paltry in camparison with 
India’s annual requipement which (in the light of the target 
'ixed for the fifth year plan, viz., 8.6 million GRT) is one 
million GRT. Further as already mentioned above, the 
IreHtcEdous' increase of cargo movements across the oceans 
diifiag the last feW' years, the physical characteristics and huge 
wiBuiB of the simost iofioite rsoge cargoes and the opera- 
tional econbinhs and transport costs have resulted in the 

of a vwiffity of specialised ships. And it is appa- 
imt naless and until India increases shipbuilding activities, 
tin plaBMg fw acquisition of shif« cannot be fulfilled because 
'Of rTCnijeat foreign-extAange shortages and 
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.need for orders of foreign shipbuilding countries. Hence 
it is imperative to strengthen and expand the indigenous ship- 
ibuilding industry by giving the highest priority in the matter 
■of ‘full order book’^^ and expeditious clearance of imports for 
essential raw materials and components. It may be mentioned 
here, all over the world, shipping and shipbuilding industries 
are aided in a very special way by various methods including 
monetary incentives because of the special importance they 
occupy both in the national economy as well as in the national 
^defence. Even the highly developed and advanced maritime 
nations such as U.K., Japan, West Germany, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark and U.S.A. have been in the forefront in recognising 
this fact.®® 

The Government of India has included the shipbuilding 
industry in the core sector and pronounced through the Indus- 
trial Policy Resolution of 1956 that the future development of 
the industry will be exclusive responsibility of the state. The 
♦Government has been investing funds by way of equity and 
loans as well and also allowing construction subsidy and 
certain tax benefits to the shipbuilding industry. However, a 
•number of steps will have to be taken by the Government to 


22. ‘Full Order Book’ refers to adequate number of orders received by 
any shipyard taking into consideration its capacity, the time taken to build 
•the ship, etc. For instance, taking into account the existing facilities full 
order book in the case of the Hindustan Shipyard consists of 20 ships. 

23. In addition to giving subsidies in many countries, special treat- 
ment in one respect or the other is given. It is believed that Japanese steel 
industry has helped the growth of the country’s shipbuilding industry by 
supplying high grade low cost steel on a relatively stable price basis, 
'particularly for export. In addition, Japanese Government prohibits ship- 
owners to build ships outside Japan. It is further understood that ships 
tbuilt for domestic requirement are priced about 13% more than that of 
similar ship for export. (S. Balakrishna Shetty, Economic limes, 30th 
January 1973, p. 5). 

The principal reasons for direct Government assistance as described in 
hhe OECD report are : (i) the necessity to compensate shipbuilders for 
higher local costs outside their control ; (ii) to put the domestic industry 
•on an equal footing with foreign competition ; (iii) the necessity to ensure 
predetermined level of activity for imperative social or strategic condi- 
'tions ; (iv) the necessity to facilitate the adjustment of an industry to 
schanged market conditions ; and (v) the necessity to assist an emerging 
industry curing its early stage of development. 


(- 4 ) 
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speed up the growth of shipbuilding industry in India. 

Nearly 65 to 70% of the cost of construction of a ship 
represents -bought out’ materials and components. Obviously 
the efficiency of the industry, therefore, very much depends 
upon the quality and timely supply of the required material for 
smooth production down the line. The infrastructure of 
marine industry essential for successful! shipbuilding was 
simultaneously developed in the advanced countries as a result 
of which steel and other equipments are readily available to ' 

the shipbuilder. But in the developing countries like India : 

{Kirallel growth of ancillary is still in a nascent stage. Growth j 
of ancillary industries will give a fillip to the shipbuilding ' 
industry. In addition to this, certain other conditions will 'j. 
have to be fulfilled to promote shipbuilding activity. They aro ; 
(il sound layout, sophisticated plant and machinery and good ! 
material handling facilities. This calls for building docks,. ‘J 
extensive use of computers, electronic cm ting machines, etc.,, j 
(it) large-scale introduction of block-construction methods,. ^ 
(iii) standardisadon of construction elements as well as ships 
of a particular type and size. This would also need the back* : 
up from the national shipowners and above all, (iv) the 
attitude of workforce to take up the challenge with a high 
order of discipline. A coordinated approach is essential for 
achieving simultaneous progress in the fields of shipping, ship*- 
buiMiig,, port developments, ship repairing, manufacture of , ' 
marine-equipment and other interelated activities. In fact, this* / 
requires an integrated crash-programme to be implemented 
during the Fifth Five-year Plan so that positive results are ob- 
tained from the middle of the Sixth Five-year Plan. It has been 
suggested that a Central Body-National Shipbuilding Commis- \ 
sioa-coasisiing of representatives of shipyards, shipowners,, , ,1 
Oovernmenl departments concerned (i.c.. Ministries of Shipping J 
& Trfiisport, Defence and Industrial Development) and various^ '.| 
otiMM;, intecfsts m the marine field, needs to be constituted in ' | 
order to develop our shipbuilding imiustry in a rational manner '' '1 
in mi'itti the resourt^s available. The Commission wouldi 
strive for rapid ^ indigcnisation, coordination, variety reduction, « 
itandar&ation of ships* equipment, bulking of orders to ensure 
Kcffipipic quantity atil provide the research and design efforiiv,« 
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needed to make Indian Shipping and equipment competitive in 
the world market. 

The Government has in mind to increase the shipbuilding 
capacity by taking up the construction of two new yards at 
Haldia (West Bengal) and Paradip (Orissa) during the next five 
years besides the one under construction at Cochin. However, 
the new shipyards that are now being proposed can take shape, 
commence production and reach the optimum level of produc- 
tion only after a period of 8 to 10 years. On the other hand, 
expansion of the existing yards will not only be economical but 
can also be rapidly achieved. Hence, the Hindustan Shipyard 
Limited, Visakhapatnam-the premier and the biggest ship- 
building unit in the country, has to play a crucial role in fulfil- 
ling our aspirations and expectations in this regard. 

It is not out of context to mention here the role of Japan 
in world shipbuilding industry. Today Japan continues to flood 
the world^^ with the export of low priced and high quality ships 
earnings itself the admiration of competitors. Table 2.8 shows 
the role of Japan in world shipbuilding industry. Out of the 
total 2,884 ships launched in 1973 Japan accounted for 1,125 
ships. The table further shows the position and progress made 
by the major shipbuilding countries and the insignificant role 
of India from 1957 to 1973. It may be noted here that it is only 
in 1948 Japan successfully won an export-ship order for the 
first time after the world war which left the shipbuilding in- 
dustry in shambles and by 1956 Japan launched a total of 
17,46,000 GRT out-distancing Britain and West Germany and 
became number one shipbuilding nation in the world. Since 
then Japan never looked back and continued to hold this posi- 
tion with every succeeding year. 

In addition to the missionary zeal and unseizing ejfforts 
of Japanese shipbuilders, there are several factors that contri- 
buted towards this breath-taking achievement. Salient among 
these are : global expansion of demand for new ships ; moder- 
nisation of production facilities and technology ; advancement 
of the iron, steel and other allied Industries and a reservoir of 
excellent shipbuilding technicians and skilled workers. Further 

24. In 1973 Japan accounted for nearly 50% of the total world produc- 
tion. 



TABLE 2.8 

Ships Launched by the Country of Build from 1957 to 1973 
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another important reason for Japan’s lead in world shipbuilding I 
is that Japanese Industry is relatively strike free. When there 
is a strike in Japan, it usually begins on a Saturday afternoon 
and ends on Monday morning. The basis of labour relations 
is mutual trust. Construction and repair time have been 
constantly reduced over the years in Japan. In building a tanker ! 
it now spends 19 hours per gross ton compared with 46 hours i 
earlier. It will be interesting and worthwhile to examine the i 
extent to which the Hindustan Shipyard satisfies the conditions i 
prevalent in Japan. This study attempts to evaluate the contri. 
bution made by personnel working in the Hindustan Shipyard 
and explores the possibility of stepping up this contribution. 

I. Pricing and Subsidy 

The ocean-going cargo vessels built in this yard are sold ■ 
to the owners at a predetermined international parity price. In 
relation to the international parity price, cost of construction 
is always higher and to fill the gap. Government assistance in 
the form of subsidy is given to the yard. This is not an unusual 
feature if one takes note of the fact that Shipbuilding Industry 
is subsidi^d from a minimum of 10% to a maximum of 55% 
in all leading shipbuilding countries by the respective Govern- 
ments, and consequently the ‘international price’ is not the 
same as ‘International cost.’ (For example, U.S.A. pays upto 
55%, ^nada 35%, Australia 33% and the minimum in the 
Organisation of Economic Co operation and Development coun- 
tries is 10%). But with effect from the 1st April 1971, a new 
pricing formula, has come into existence under which, while 
Government of India’s assistance is limited to 5% the owners 
are also required to pay 5% extra over the international price. 
Government assistance will taper off by reduction at the rate 
1% every two years. For the above formula to work success- 
fully there are two possible alternatives before the Hindustan 
Shipyard : to increase the price of the ship beyond the inter- 
^tioaal parity price (at least charging the cost at which the ship 
is nmnmfactured) or to build the ship cheaper and faster. The 
fcst altemarivB is not possible as already there is stiff competi- 
ti(m in the mtenstionai shipbuilding trade. Hence the only 
alternative available to the Hindustan Shipyard is by building 
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ships much cheaper than hitherto done. Therefore the most 
important problem which needs to be tackled urgently is to 
improve productivity and it is only the increased productivity 
which enables the shipyard to build ships at faster rate and at 
cheaper price. However, no worthwhile endeavour in this 
direction is possible unless there is complete unity of thought 
and action between management and labour.-^ Hence, a mighty 
co-operative effort alone can produce great results. Therefore 
management must see that the workforce is properly motivated. 
Improvement of productivity starts from the field of industrial 
relations. It is in this context the present study is expected 
to make an useful contribution. 


25. It is true the Shipyard is faced with many constraints like erratic 
flow of materials, outmoded machinery and equipment, lack of standard 
working methods and lack of planning and co-ordination. But the success 
of any step that might be takm to overcome these constraints depends to a 
large extent on the attitude and co-operation of employees and their 
organisations. 



CHAPTER III 


EMPLOYMENT STRUCTURE AND TRENDS: 


A WmMmce - Ciiaracteristics and Trends 

Not every man has the same mental or physical proficiency, 
nor is each man readiiy compatible with every other man. One- 
therefore ^eks to establish an organisation containing both 
proficient and compatible people. Devices have to be developed 
and used which will provide reasonable assurance that the. 
organiation will be staffed with competent personneL Just as 
man’s efforts do not meet with success unless organisation exists 
to faciitate its attainment, the utility of organisation is lost 
unless the men operating within it are competent in terms of 
the specific requisites of that organisation.^ Success of organis- 
alion develops through carefully planned policy of recruitment,, 
transfers, promotions and separations. 

Hindustan Shipyard is a giant organisation employing ^ 
workforce of about 5,372 (as on the 31st December 1971) com- 
prising of employees with different skills, belonging to different 
categories, with various backgrounds. The number by itself 
could bring in innumerable problems to the management and 
tic anion leaders alike. Of the listed workers, about 92% were 
iMirrwi and had ^ven or more dependents on an average* 
of the selected workers were natives^ of Visakhapatnam* 

' I. ' Iteeitee A. Tc^:, et al, -qp. 'Cit., p. 229. 

2. Wm iwrp>» of this study all those residing within the 
Mimiapai Muuts are comic^r^ ^ natives. 

’ ^56 
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Out of the remaining 30.24% though classified as immigrants, 
majority had actually migrated from nearby places of Visakha- 
patnam where their fathers or relatives continued cultivation.. 
Some of them had migrated from Burma during the Second 
World War. In respect of staff, 63.49% were natives of 
Visakhapatnam. 

In order to have an idea about the strength and distribution.' 
of workers in various departments, a study of the average roll; 
of workers per day in different departments from 1957 to 1971 
is made the number of workers increased from 3,768 in 1957 to 
3,861 in 1971. The peak year of employment as can be seem 
from the table was 1963 (4,224). The increase in total employ- 
ment however cannot solely be attributed to the increasing^ 
strength of individual departments, but is also doe to the 
increase in the number of departments. Blacksmith, Galvanis- 
ing, Inspection, Antimalaria, Graving dock and Drydock 
departments were added to the existing departments depending: 
upon the requirements from time to time. It is also observed 
that after 1963 the total number of workers on the roll had been, 
declining even though the number of departments were on the 
increase. This could largely be attributed to the decreasing 
strength of many departments. The years 1961, 1962, 1963, 
1964 and 1965 witnessed the maximum number of workers on 
roll in different departments and afterwards the number is seen 
to be decreasing. There is no doubt that automation, mecha- 
nisation and advance techniques have made this possible. 

A break-down of employees — workers, staff and 
officers — showing their average daily employment during 
the period 1957-71 is given in Table 3.1. 

The table helps us to have an insight into the types of workers* 
who were on the increase or decrease and the employment posi- 
tion of technical and non- technical staff and officers. It is seem 
from the table that in most of the years skilled workers were 
on the increase. Their number had gone up from 1,312 in* 
1957 to 2,465 in 1971. Simultaneously it is seen that semiskilled 
and unskilled workers were on the dicrease, i.e., the semi- 
skilled decreased from 1,151 in 1957 to 480 in 1969, but however 
increased to 624 in the year 1971. In the case of unskilled 
workers, their number has declined from 1,305 to 772 during. 
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iilie period under study. But the number of staff as well as 
officers were on the increase, while staff increased from 723 to 
1,285, officers both technical and non-technical increased from 
107 to 226, i.e., by more than 100%. However, it is seen in spite 
of considerable increase in skilled workers, staff and officers 
there has been no increase in production as revealed by the 
Table 2.7. The increase in staff and officers however, could not 
find any explanation from higher authorities which makes it 
clear that the staffing is not guided by any set of job and position 
but is mostly done on the basis of ‘a felt need,’ which is not a 
scientific and efficient method of recruitment. During the above 
•period while the skilled workers a increased by 88%, the semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers decreased by more than 40% 
during the period of 15 years. The staff increased by 78% and 
officers by 111%. 

The growth relationship between various categories of 
employees, staff and workers is shown in Table 3.2. It is seen 
from the table, the number of non-technical officers per 100 
technical officers varied from 22 to 32 during the period of 
•study 1957-71. The lowest ratio was in 1957 (22) and the 
highest was (37) in 1964, 1965 and 1970. In the case of number 
of non-technical staff per 100 technical staff, it varied from 101 
in 1960 to 144 in 1967. It is further seen that the number of 
technical officers per 100 technical staff varied from 18 to 31 
during the period under study. Regarding the number of 
officers — both technical and non-technical per 100 staff both 
technical and non-technical— the variation was from 11 to 18 
4uring the period of 15 years. Number of technical officers and 
technical staff to 100 skilled workers was on the increase, it 
increased from 11 to 19 during the period 1957 to 1971. Further 
the number of officers and staff — technical and non-technical — 
per 100 workers increased from 22 in 1957 to 39 in 1971. 

The sample depicts that the Hindustan Shipyard has young, 
energetic and dynamic workforce and this could be observed 
from Table 3.3 showing age-groupwise distribution of workers. 
The predominant age group among all categories of workers in 
the Shipyard is 31-35 years. Nearly 23% of workers belong to 
this age group. In respect of staff, the predominant age group 
varied among the three groups — Gl 31-35; G2 41-45 and 


TABLE 3.2 

Staff and Workers Ratios 1957 to 1971 
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G3 36-40. It is observed that 72.68% could read and write.. 
Illiteracy as is seen from the data collected is greater among 
the unskilled workers and the older age groups. However,,, 
from the data collected it is evident that in the Shipyard in 
recent years people with some education are taking op the job^ 
of skilled and semiskilled trades. This promises good prospects. 
With young energetic and educated workforce, it is upto the. 
management to motivate and maximise their contribution. 

B. Recruitment 

Recruitment is “the first step in the development of a firm’s 
personnel activity as it is also one of the most critical steps in 
the establishment and the growth of a business.”® Hence tho 
recruitment policy adopted by the management has a major 
effect on the ultimate success or failure of the organisation. 
Employment of the incompetent, unstable and unproductive 
people turns out to be a very costly process for any organisa- 
tion. Therefore from the point of view of the efficient working 
of the organisation, management must do much more than me- 
rely filling up a vacancy. 

Since the maintenance of individual and organisational stabi- 
lity is a major aim of the management, a balance should be 
kept between the number of people recruited and management’s- 
current expectations of hiring needs in the near future.^ One 
of the main responsibilities of the personnel department is to» 
anticipate the company’s manpower requirements far in advance 
and to ensure that an adequate number of qualified people are 
available to fill the right job at the right time. PersonoeE 
manager ought to know at all times how much and what kind 
of ability is required. Only on the basis of such knowledge 
recruitment needs can be accurately estimated. He has to take 
into account the rate of the company expansion or contraction, 
organisational structure and the rate of labour turnover. The- 
objective should be to place people not only where they will 
be needed but also where they will be glad. Sophisticated per— 

3. George Strauss C., Leonard R. Sayles, Personnel, Prentice Hall 
of India Pvt. Ltd., New Delhi, 1968, p. 451. 

4. Paul Pigors, Charles A. Myers, Personnel Adntmistn^ion^ McGraw. 
Hill Kogakusha Ltd., Tokyo, 1973, p. 268. 
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notified to the local Employment Exchange/Central Employ- 
iment Exchange as the case may be in the prescribed proforma 
]in accordance with the provisions of the Employment Exchanges 
(Compulsory notification of the vacancies) Act to save time. 

Before advertising any post, prior approval of the Manag- 
ing Director is obtained for the same. Generally in the case of 
posts carrying salary not more than Rs. 500/- advertisement in 
the local newspapers if any or in regional dailies is considered 
enough. In all other cases the posts are advertised in all import- 
.ant newspapers having good, all-India circulation as well as 
important regional dailies with large circulation. 

All advertisements are routed through the Director of 
Advertising and Visual Publicity, Government of India. Copies 
•of all advertisements are displayed on the notice boards of the 
company. In all cases, candidates who are already in the 
company’s employment and who are otherwise eligible are also 
permitted to apply along with outsiders. 

All applications received in response to advertisements are 
sorted and registered by the Personnel Department. Initial 
screening of applications is done by the suitable officer(s). 
Selected candidates are called for interview, the date and time 
of interview being fixed with the concurrence of the Selection 
Committee. 

Selection Committee consisting of three or more officers is 
constituted for purposes of interviewing candidates for different 
posts depending upon the nature of the post. Independent 
member(s) of some local standing arc also included in the 
Committee. Additional members other than those specified 
above will also be co-opted on the Selection Committee, wher- 
ever necessary. 

During the interview marks are awarded to candidates 
independently by each member of the selection committee for 
different qualifications like academic background, sports and 
^ames, personality, general knowledge, job knowledge, exper- 
ience, etc. Departmental candidates considered prima facie 
suitable are also interviewed along with outside applicants and 
^common selection list in the order of merit is prepared. The 
recommendations of the selection committee are submitted to 
ithe competent authority by the Personnel Department for 
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training for candidates who pass out of Industrial Training 
Institutes so as to enable them to complete their training and 
obtain their diplomas. If the services of any of these are 
required in Shipyard, such candidates are taken as semiskilled 
workers in their respective trades after trade tests, provided 
vacancies exist. These candidates have to be nominated by the 
employment exchange. Whenever in-plant trainees are recruit- 
ed as semiskilled workmen, an equal number of labourers in 
the respective department are considered for promotion. 

Majority of skilled workers, in general, are not recruited 
from outside source. The company’s apprenticeship and train- 
ing arrangements are considered adequate enough to meet the 
need for skilled workers- This is also confirmed by the number 
of apprentices absorbed mostly as skilled workers, with the 
exception of the last two years, i.e., 1970 and 1971. It has 
also been decided to give preference in recruitment to the sons 
of the employees particularly who have met with either fatal 
accidents or death while in service or death after retirement. 

In order to find out how people could get employment in 
the Hindustan Shipyard, information was collected from the 
selected group of workers and stajff. The data collected is 
presented in Table 3.4. It is seen from the table that 23.41% 
of the selected group of workers got their jobs through 
employment exchange. It may be pointed out in this connec- 
tion that employment exchanges have existed in India since 
the Second World War and one would naturally expect that 
large number of employees at least in urban areas would use 
them in seeking employment. However, the data shows that 
less than one-fourth of workers in the Shipyard got jobs 
through employment exchange. About 17.07% of the workers 
said they got their jobs through relatives’ influence, as is seen 
that nearly 33% of the workers have some kind of relatives in 
the Shipyard. 45.85% of workers said that by applying 
directly to the Shipyard they got their jobs. To a great extent 
this can be attributed to some indirect influence, as it is not 
possible for an average man to know of the vacancy and 
apply. As has been rightly observed by Dr. Baldev Raj 
Sharma ^‘under the conditions of mass unemployment several 
candidates are constantly in search of possible avenues of . 
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employment. Sucli persons -usually approacli their friends^, 
relatives and acquaintances who are already employed and 
seek their help in finding jobs. Such friends and relatives 
usually inform the candidates as soon their organisation is in 
need of additional hands.® Similarly a st-udy of recruitment 
patterns in U.S.A. also shows that jobs are found largely 
through friends or relatives or through application at the 
gate.® It is opined that there have not been much indications 
that the development of specialised personnel departments 
have resulted in far reaching changes in recruiting practices. 
Through the newspapers only a very small fraction, i.e., 3.41% 
got jobs. Among the staff also, 53.97% have got their jobs by 
applying directly. 38.10% got through employment exchange 
and only a very small percentage 1.59 got their jobs through 
newspapers as can be seen from Table 3.4. 

Those who were in employment but sought jobs in the 
Shipyard said they did so because they were either temporary 
or casual workers. About 40% of workers were in temporary 
service in the previous employment and only about 6% who 
came to Shipyard were permanent. The most common reason 
for permanent workers to seek job in the Shipyard was either 
that they preferred to be in their native place or because they 
thought the Shipyard would provide better pay, and better fu- 
ture prospects. On the whole, job security was one of the 
factors on account of which many sought jobs in the Shipyard. 
In staflf about 2% had permanent jobs and about 62% were in 
temporary service in their previous employment. 

In order to have an idea about the rate of accession, 
figures of accession are collected and presented in Table 3.5 
for the years 1957 to 1971 for the skilled, semiskilled and 
unskilled categories. In the skilled category accession rate 
was around 3 upto 1966 and in the subsequent years it was 
around 1. With the semiskilled category it is seen that there 
was no uniformity of any kind and the accession rate varied 

5. The Indian Industrial Worker, Vikas Publishing House Pvt. Ltd., 
1974, p. 21. 

6. Malm, P.T., “Recruiting patterns and the functioning of Labour 
Markets,” Paul Pigors, Charles A. Myers, Malm, P.T., Edited, leadings in 
Personnel Administration, McGraw Hill Book Co. Inc., New York, Second 
Edition, 1959, p. 284. 
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■requirements of manpower in terms of quantity and quality. 
'No doubt, the Hindustan Shipyard has a well laid out recruit- 
ment procedure, but it should have a long range manpower 
planning programme drawn up by taking into consideration all 
the relevant aspects and it should implement the same as per 
the predetermined schedules. This will help the process of 
developing manpower on a systematic basis in the best 
interests of both the organisation and its employees. Further 
the differences of opinion (which arise quite often) bet- 
ween the management and the union, regarding whether a 
particular post has to be filled by promotion, or by recruitment 
from outside or whether the new recruit is to be the son or 
relative of an employee of the Shipyard seems to consume con- 
siderable time both of management and union. Therefore the 
management in consultation with the union could come to an 
agreement regarding the percentage of posts to be filled by pro- 
motion, from among the children of employees and from 
•outside. 


C- Transfers 

A transfer involves the shifting of an employee from one 
position or place or section or division or department to ano- 
ther without involving any significant change in duties, respon- 
sibilities, skills required or remuneration received. 

The issue of transfer is very important for it involves many 
repercussions in any big organisation. As such every organisa- 
tion must have a systematic transfer policy specially suited to 
its needs. The policy must contain definite rules and reasons 
behind transfers. It should be realised that transfer is a 
valuable technique in manpower management. It may be 
effected either on account of administrative necessity or for per- 
sonnel reasons or as a disciplinary measure. Whatever may be 
the reason, it should be made known to employees who are 
involved in transfer. 

As regards transfers in the Hindustan Shipyard, as could 
be observed from Table 3.6, are gradually on the decrease. The 
rate of transfers declined from 4.01 in 1957 to 0.87 in 1971. 
The most common form of transfers is shifting workers from 
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one department to another departnr.ent in the same job. This 
done when there is no sufficient work in the department ta 
which they belong and this may be mostly due to shortage of 
raw materials or break down of machinery, etc. The transfers 
are mostly on temporary basis but even then the workers, 
seemed reluctant to go from one department to another. 
Though transfers could not be altogether eliminated the mana- 
gement has reduced them to a large extent. The other types 
of transfers which are of permanent types are also made when it 
becomes necessary during the contraction, expansion or on 
starting of anew department. The persons transferred are those 
who arc suitable for the job of the new departments. It may be 
pointed out, these periodical transfers involve loss of many 
mandays, as the workers have to get themselves adjusted to the- 
new environment and to the new trade. Further it should be 
informed to individuals, and so far as possible their acceptance 
should be taken, for if a person is forcibly sent, there would be- 
no positive contribution on his part as he becomes prejudiced . 
towards the department and the management. 


D. Promotions 

One of the most important aspects influencing the organisa- 
tional environment is its promotion system, which can be 
thought of as a way of taking notice that some kind of growth, 
has occurred. 

The administration of an effective promotion policy is a 
demanding and complex exercise in human relations and where- 
so many egoes are exposed to potential abrasions, some kind of 
compromise is necessary between an utterly objective appraisal 
of performance and the dignity of those who have been appra- 
ised. The wise management do not promote people auto- 
matically nor do they promote without considerable regard for 
the future consequences. Promotion can be said to be an adva- 
ncement of an employee to a better jol> — better in terms of 
greater responsibilities, more prestige or status — greater skill 
and especially increased rate of pay and better bonus. Better 
location or working conditions may also characterise the. ‘better- 
job* to which an employee seeks ‘promotion’ but if the job does. 
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not involve greater skill or responsibilities and higher pay it 
should not be considered as a promotion.^ 

(i} Promotion of suitable Candidates within the Organisation - 

Staff 

In the Hindustan Shipyard to consider promotions among 
officers and staff a Personnel Committee is constituted with the 
Financial Advisor and Chief Accounts Officer, Chief Personnel 
Officer and Chief Draftsman. Manager of the concerned 
department is co-opted (when the cases of that department are 
considered) to assist the management. The Chief Personnel 
Officer is responsible for convening the meeting of the commit- 
tee. In making the recommendations, the committee is guided 
by the confidential reports on the employees and other service 
records. The committee first decides the field of choice, i.e., 
the number of eligible candidates who should be considered for 
promotion. The choice is generally limited to the candidates 
within that particular department but the committee is free to 
recommend more suitable employees if available in other 
departments. 

i?- ^ ^ 1- * 
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Manager of the department ; Foreman of the concerned depart- 
aent ; Chief Training Officer; and Labour Officer is constituted 
for this purpose. 

The Labour Department prepares a list of candidates satis- 
fying the above conditions and forwards it to the members of 
trade test committee to proceed with the test. The departmental 
officers and the Chief Training Officer award marks for muster 
-and conduct. An average of the marks awarded for theory and 
practical by the departmental officers and the Chief Training 
"Officer is drawn and then marks awarded for muster and con- 
duct are added to this average so as to arrive at the percentage 
of marks scored by each candidate. Candidates securing 50% 
-and above marks in all the three aspects (i.e., Theory/PracticaL 
muster and conduct) in aggregate, only are considered to have 
passed the test. The decision of the trade test committee is 
ffinal. 

(b) Promotions from semiskilled to skilled trades : For 
the semiskilled workers to be promoted as skilled workers — one 
year of experience is considered essential. The procedure for 
selection is the same as mentioned in respect of promotion from 
unskilled to semiskilled trade. 

(c) Promotion from skilled trades to skilled selection 
grades : As per agreement dated 20-12-1957 with the Labour 
Union, workmen will be promoted to selection grade upto a 
maximum of 10% of the strength of the skilled category. 
Secondly, those who have been in the maximum pay scale for 
one year and those who are upto the standard, which is decided 
by a test will be eligible to be considered for selection grade. In 
addition, only those workers who are regular to duties and who 
have a clean record of service during the two years precedings 
the test are eligible to sit for the test. 

The Labour Department prepares lists of candidates satis- 
fying the above conditions and forward them to the respective 
departments for testing the candidates. A list of such candi- 
dates in the order of merit is prepared by the Labour Depart- 
ment and submitted to the Chief Personnel Officer for approval. 
After approved by the Chief Personnel Officer, the candidates 
are promoted to the selection grade in the order of merit to the 
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extent of vacancies available.® 

Table 3.7 gives the number and rate of promotions of 
workers pet ICX) employed in the Hindustan Shipyard for tk 
years 1957 to 1971. Only promotions involving changes in the 
category are included. Promotions within the category from 
one grade to the next grade are automatic for workers with 
good record and they are not treated as actual promotion!.. 
The largest number of promotions (213) among the daily rated 
workers from semiskilled to skilled was in the year 1959 with 
the rate of 18.93. But the rate of promotions was the highest 
in 1968 with 22.90. In the last three years the rate was le^ 
than 10. 

Promotions from unskilled to semiskilled were maximum 
in the year 1971 (124) and the rate of promotion also recorded 
the maximum in this year with 16.06. However for the years 
1957 and 1958 it was less than 6, for the subsequent four years 
it was less than 4, then onwards it increased and it was the 
lowest in 1965 with 0.28 where only three unskilled workers., 
were promoted to semiskilled category. On the whole the rate 
of promotions never reached 1 1 during the period with the 
exception of I97L 

Majority of promotions from daily rated trades to monthly 
rated trades were from the skilled category. In the year 1961 
as many as 124 unskilled workers were promoted. The overall 
rate of promotions although declined from 7,01 in 1957 to 3.18 
in 1971, mostly iuctuated from year to year. 

As i«r the agreement dated 20-12-1957 wherever there is 


S, Tte Channels for promotion among workers are as follows : 
i SkilM workii»n to chargemen ; 

it. Skiled workmen to selection grade ; 

ii. Smi Allied to skiled : (a) Assistance to skilled cat^ory in their 
trades, (b) Greasers to Crane Brivers, (c) Dollymen/Heaters to 
^vctlers, (d) HammeriMn/Operators to Blacksmith ; Hullmen of Hull 

Ktelasi to Serang/Ri^ers, (f) Brush Painters to 
sttlW/Letter Painters, (g> Mooadam to Head Muccadam, (h) Semiskilled 
slii]^ers tO'Mwxadam (rodesignat^I 

It. to &miskiied : (a) Jwior Khalasi to Khala^, (b) Slinger to 

otho: SemiskiM graefes, (c) Boat Khalasis to Boat Tindals, 
) toall Semiskilled trades and also for Slinger and Junior 

Maw. (e) Sw^pers to Moccadam in Sanitary ancLTaid Conservancy 



'TABLE 3.7 

MuMBEft ANt) Rate of Promotions per 100 Employed CAtEGORv-wiSB 195 ? to 19 l'i 

— — — Nuini^ of promo- Total No. Promotion 

tions to monthly of Promo- rate per 
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an efficiency-bar in tbe scale of pay, the worker is tested % 
efficiency in his own trade by the foreman for crossing tte 
efficiency bar. Any worker who is tested and found unfit to 
cross the efficiency bar is allowed to appeal to the Laboir 
Officer within 30 days from the time he is informed. A 
committee consisting of Technical Officer above the rank of a 
foreman of the department. Chief Training Officer, and Laboir 
Officer examine such cases and its decision is final. Those who 
are not found fit to cross the efficiency-bar are again tested 
after a period of one year. 

In order to know if any worker or staff had any grievance 
in regard to promotion, information was elicited from the 
selected group of workers. It was noted that majority of 
workers and staff had grievance in regard to promotion. They 
felt that right man was not promoted. Favouritism ai^ 
nepotism influenced promotions in shipyard. In fact one of 
the reasons for not working efficiently as opined fay them, was 
frustration on the part of workers and staff as they saw no 
chance of promotion. The officers also were not altogether 
happy with the way the promotions were being carried out in. 
the Hindustan Ship) ard. It may be noted here, in this context 
that if manpower development is to have any significant purpose* 
to an organisation, not only must it occur in an orderly 
fashion, but also it must contribute to the security and produc- 
tivity of that organisation. Manpower development programme* 
should incorporate techniques designed to contribute to the* 
stability in the workforce, create interests and positive morale,* 
and improve the employee’s loyalty to the organisation. A 
definite, well defined system and plan for promotion should be: 
drawn up in consultation with the union and given wide publi- 
city among the employees, in order to win their confidence and 
co-o|^ratiGn. 

E. Tnmaver 

Labour turnover is an index of organisational health. 
Too much or too little labour turnover is not a sign of good 
health. There are two types of turnover — internal turnover ii 
the form of transfers or .promotions within the organisation 
and external turnover in the share of the employees leaving the 
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The outgoing workers in the Hindustan Shipyard are 
further classified according to cause^ and their numhcr and 
percentage are shown hi Table 3.9. It is heartening to note 
that the percentage of workers resigned from job declined from 
42.39 to 13.41 during 1957-71. Workers declared medically 
unfit were on the increase from 1.99% in 1957 to 14.63% in 
1971. Superannuation also recorded an increase from 3.31 to 
28.05. Outgoings due to death increased from 17.88% to 
35.37%. It is interesting to note that dismissals due to loi^ 
unauthorised absence which had reached its maximum of 
•40.57% in 19.59 have declined to 8.54% in 1971. Thus this 
table makes it clear that very few people want to resign from 
the service of the Shipyurd. 

The outgoing workers were further classified into skilled, 
semiskilled and unskilled categories and are shown in Table 
.3.10 according to causes. It is seen from this table that a large 
number of outgoing workers, were from skilled category. Most 
■of the outgoings were due to resignation in 1957, 1958, 1963, 
1964 and 1969. Resignations by skilled workers were more 
than semiskilled and unkilled workers in most of the years and 
in the remaining years the outgoings were due to medical unfit- 
ness and superannuation. Among the unskilled workers death 
was the major reason for outgoings in 1957. 1962, 1964, 1967 
and 1969. In the remaining years medical unfitness and 
auperannnalion were to a large extent responsible. It was 
elicited that in welding, plumbing and engineering departments 
large number of resignations took place and here the manage- 
ment needs to make a more detailed study so as to find out the 
xauses for high rate of resignation. Generally the cause could 
ifee availability of better jobs with higher emoluments elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER IV 


DIMENSIONS OF DISCIPLINE AND 

EFFICIENCY 


A. Organisational Structure 

Dimensions of discipline and eflBiciency in any enterprise are 
substantially influenced by the structure of its organisation. 
The word organisation means ‘Hhe systematic arrangement of 
parts fora defined purpose.”^ A good organisational structure 
for the enterprise as a whole is essential and it is the first step 
for clarification and understanding of organisational relation- 
ships. The organisational set up of any industrial unit is de- 
signed to a large extent depending upon its functional objectives. 
No two organisational set ups could be expected to be exactly 
alike as the objectives differ. It is for this reason that one does 
not always find the same pattern of organisation even in units 
of the same industry. 

Basically, the existing organisational structure of the 
Hindustan Shipyard has been built up from the nucleous taken 
over from Scindias in 1952. In some respects it was modified 
in consultation with the French experts with a view to meet the 
growing needs of work in each department. However, a study 


1. Urwick L.F. and Hunt John W., “Growth and Organisation/* Hand 
hook of Business Administration, McGraw Hill Book Company, New Yofk^ 
1967, pp. 2-45. 
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Therefore the Ad hoc Committee felt, it was necessary to 
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drawing office. Chief Shipyard Manager controls the entire 
hull-shop, hull-outfit, welding and berth construction depart- 
ments. Chief of Planning and Production Control handles 
the production planning and control and for this purpose he is 
assisted by two managers who between themselves tackle the 
detailed work connected with planning and control of produc- 
tion. Chief of Engineering Electrical and Ship Repairs, is 
assisted by three managers each in charge of Engineering, 
Electrical and Ship Repair departments. Chief Controller of 
Stores is in charge of the entire materials management branch. 
He is assisted by the Purchase Controller, the Materials Con- 
troller, Inspector of Stores and Machinery and Development 

Officer. 

Financial Advisor and Chief Accounts Officer is responsible 
for financial advice and accounting, cost accounting and 
internal check. He is assisted by the Deputy Chief Accounts 
Officer, the Cost Accounts Officer and the Internal Audit Officer- 

Company Secretary assists the Managing Director and is 
in-charge of general administration, public and owners’ relations 
and he is also in-charge of Liaison Office at Delhi. He is assisted 
by four officers. 

Commander of Yard and Vigilance Officer is assisted by 
the Assistant Commander of the Yard with two officers report- 
ing to the latter - one for security and the other for watch and 

ward, fire service and conservancy. 

Chief Training Officer is in-charge of the entire training 
arrangements and is assisted by an Assistant Training Officer and 
three Instructors. 

It will be seen that the total number of officers reporting 
to the Managing Director is six and those reporting to the 
Director of Ship Construction is five. In this arrangement 
there is a provision for larger number of officers to report both to 
the Managing Director and the Director of Ship Construction. 

Personnel Department 

The Personnel Department in any organisation has an enor- 
mous role to play in the promotion of good human relations, 
acting in a way that gives the workers confidence in the manage- 
ment which in turn improves their morale and productivity. 
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However, the form and shape the personnel administratie® 
activity takes differs greatly from company to company and 
to be effective, it must be tailored to fit the individual needs of 
each company. 

The Chief Personnel Officer who is responsible for tie 
Personnel Administration in the Hindustan Shipyard works 
directly under the authority of the Managing Director. Under 
him there are four departments Personnel, Labour, Welfare and 
Time office. While the Personnel Department deals with staff 
and officers, the Labour Department deals with daily rated 
workers. The functions of the two departments are : recruit, 
ment and placement, increments and promotions, maintenant* 
of personnel records, disposal of grievances, disciplinary pro^ 
ceedings, maintenance of leave, execution of man agp-nif^y 
approved personnel policy, wage and salary administration, 
negotiation with trade unions, adjudication and conciliation 
impieiiffintation of labour laws, implementation of safety and 
accMent prevention programmes and instituting checks on 


absenteeism and idling away of time by workmen. The Labonr 
Welfare Department looks after the welfare amenities like hous- 
ing, education, medical aid, transport, canteen facilities, etc. 
Time Office is a liaison between management and labonr. It 
maintains the daily information about the attendance position 
and sends its report next day with all details. 

The efficient working of the personnel branch is very vital 
for the long run success of the organisation. Of the two 
categories, operative and managerial, the operative f unctions 
include the activities of procuring, developing, utilising and 
maintmning, ah efficient workforce. The efficiency of tlw 
workers of the Shif^ard cannot he denied. But the problem 
c^cemed is ‘getting work done’ and thus ‘increasing producti- 
vity’ which is to be solved by an effective personnel manage- 
n^t. AiKJthCT important problem is the flight of trained 
personnel from the yard to more lucrative jobs elsewhere. During 
the six year period 1960-66 the Ad hoc Committee,’ noticed 
tha^ ^ many as 35 officers have left the Shipyard and joined 
other organisations. This flight of trained personnel, manning 

Committee, c^. cit.. Chapter I (typed 
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key positions is injurious to the well being of the organisation- 
Hence, it is necessary that the personnel department should 
investigate and suggest appropriate measures to the top manage- 
ment so as to arrest the unregulated movement of such key 
personnel. 

Hindustan Shipyard is a giant organisation employing 5,372 
employees (as on the 31st December, 1971) in different positions 
in its hierarchy of operations and this particularly emphasises 
the need for an efficient personnel management. However and 
inspite of the increasing importance of an efficient utilisation 
of human resources, cost considerations, detailed specifications 
of requirements of different jobs and time and motion studies 
in almost all activities are absent in the Shipyard. 

The quality of management no doubt is the organisation’s 
greatest asset, but success of any organisation largely depends 
upon its workforce and the inner motivation they receive from 
the management. Work can be meaningful and satisfying to 
the workforce only when it elicits and stimulates their inner 
motivations. Only then their experience on the job will become 
an integral element in total life experience during which they 
move towards their full potential as persons. 

Therefore to know how the workers liked their job, their 
supervisor, management and their organisation, information was 
collected from the selected group of workers. It may be point- 
ed out that these opinions will undoubtedly have their impact 
on discipline, absenteeism, morale and productivity. Table 4.1 
shows workers’ views regarding their liking for the job. 40.49% 

TABLE 4.1 
Liking Towards Job 

(In Percentage) 



Skilled 

Semi- 

skilled 

Unskilled 

Overall 

Very much 

42.64 

35.00 

38.89 

40.49 

Pretty good • 

23.26 

25.00 

16.67 

22.44 

Not so good 

27,90 

37.50 

33.33 

30.73 

Don’t like it 

6.20 

2.50 

11.11 

6.34 


cal 
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said tbey liked tbeir job very much, 22.44% said their present 
Job was pretty good, 30.73% felt their job was not so good and 
only a small fraction, 6.34% said that they did not like the 
present job. 

Information was also collected from the workers regarding 
their impression about their immediate boss, i.e., the supervisor, 
for the dissatisfaction on the part of worker may be a symptom 
of unsatisfactory relationship between the supervisor and 
worker. The workers were asked if they thought the supervisor 
was interested in their problems. The response is presented ii 
Table 4.2. 88.28% of workers thought that their supervisors were 
interested in them and their problems. 92.68% of workers said 
that the supervisor understood the job he supervised (Table 4.3). 
Wien asked if their supervisor complimented them when they 
did a good job, except for 16.59%, the remaining workers said 
they were complimented when they did a good job (Table 4.4). 
Most of the workers were also of the opinion that the supervisor 
got along well with others in his department (Table 4.5). Further 
77.07% (as seen in Table 4.6) said that supervisor took prompt 
action of their complaints and 81.45% said that they had a 
frmndly feeling towards him (Table 4.7). Thus from the above 
information it is evident that the workers, on the whole, had 

a good impression of their supervisor and had respect towards 
Mm. 


They were also asked how much interest they thought 
mana^ment took in them. Their opinion is presented in 
Table 4.8. 58.54% said that the management is interested in 
them. They were aslmd if they liked their children to 
employed in the Shipyard. 71.22% of workers said 

TABLE 4.2 

Opinion Regarding Supervisor’s Interest 
IN Workers’ Welfare 

percentage) 


Skilled Semiskilled Unskilled Overall 
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TABLE 4.3 


Supervisor’s Ability to Understand the Job 

(In percentage) 



Skilled Semiskilled 

Unskilled 

Overall 

Yes 

96.10 

100.00 

100.00 

92.68 

No 

1.55 

— 

— 

5.36 

Don’t know 

2.35 

— 

— 

1.96 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


TABLE 4.4 



Compliments From Supervisor 





(In percentage) 

Skilled Semiskilled Overall Unskilled 

Most of time 

55.03 

60.00 

72.22 

59.02 

Sometimes 

24.03 

25.00 

25.00 

24.39 

Seldom or Never 

20.94 

15.00 

2.78 

16.59 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


TABLE 4.5 



Supervisor’s 

Adjustability with his People 





(In percentage) 

Skilled Semiskilled Unskilled Overall 

Yes 

84.40 

87.50 

91.66 

86.34 

No 

10.07 

12.50 

5.55 

9.76 

Can’t say 

5.53 

— 

2.79 

3.90 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


TABLE 4.6 


Prompt Action Taken on Complaints 

(In percentage) 

Skilled Semiskilled Unskilled Overall 


Yes 

72.09 

80.00 

91.66 

77.07 

No 

13.95 

17.50 

8.33 

13.35 

Can’t say 

13.96 

2.50 

0.01 

9.58 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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TABLE 4.7 

Feeling of Supervisor 

(In percentage) 


Skilled Semiskilled Unskilled Overal 

Friendly 

79.07 

85.00 

86.11 

81.45 

No feeling 

18.60 

12.50 

8.33 

15.61 

Unfriendly 

0.77 

— 

5.55 

1.46 

Don’t know 

1.56 

2.50 

0.01 

1.48 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

1(K).(XJ 


TABLE 4.8 



Management’s 

Interest over the Employee 





(In percentage) 


Skilled Semiskilled 

Unskilled 

OveraB 

A real interest 

18.60 


36.11 

22.44 

Average interest 

36.43 


30.55 

36.» 

Not much interest 

41.08 


25.00 

36.® 

No opinion 

3.89 


8.34 

4.87 

Total 






they would like their children to get employment in the Ship- 
yard (Table 4.9). Regarding prospects for steady work at the 
Shipyard, information was collected. Only 27.81% felt that pros- 
l^cts for steady work were very good whereas 38.54% felt that 
prospects were not so good. Finally they were asked what 
their family thought of the Shipyard. 43.90% of workers said 
that their family thought the Shipyard was a good place to work 
whereas 34.63% said their family thought that the Shipyard was 
a poor place to work. 

^Discipline* in the broad sense means orderliness.^ Good 
discipliiio has been defined as an "^orderly conduct of affairs by 

4. todwaf Tead, ‘‘Constructive Discipline’*, Readings in Personnel Ad- 
mmistratmm^ Ed. Pigors, Myers & Mahn, McGraw Hill Book Co., New 
Yorki 389-390.' 
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the members of an organisation who adhere to its necessary 
regulations because they desire to cooperate harmoniously in 
forwarding the ends which the group has in view and willingly 
recognise that, to do this their own wishes must be brought 
into reasonable unison with the requirements of the group in 


TABLE 4.9 

Employment of Children in the Shipyard 

(In Percentage) 






Overall 

Like it 

40.31 

35.00 

63.88 

43.41 

Don’t like it 

15.50 

22.50 

8.33 

15.61 

Like it because it is 





difficult to get jobs 





elsewhere 

30.23 

27.50 

19.44 

27.81 

Can’t say 

13.96 

15.00 

8.35 

13.17 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


action.^ Discipline is a fundamental requirement for the people 
working in any organisation. But human factor is such that it 
often fails to discipline itself. At least there will be one em* 
ployee who will not follow the rules or instructions and thus 
become responsible for acts of indiscipline. This is where the 
question of taking disciplinary action against the employee be- 
comes necessary for the management. No doubt, it is believed 
that peak performance in every organisation results only when 
the employees themselves willingly carry out the instructions 
issued by the management and abide by the rules of conduct 
.and standards of work which have been established to ensure 
the successful attainment of organisational objectives.® Then 
neither authority should be exercised arbitrarily nor rules should 
seem to be unreasonable. 

However, indiscipline among the workers is one of the 
most important problems faced by the Indian industry. The 

5. Bramblett Earl R., “Maintenance of Discipline,” Management of 
Personnel, Quarterly, Vol. 1, No. 1, Autumn, 1961, p. 10. 

6. Paul Pigors, Charles A. Myers, Ptrsomtd Administration^ op. cit.. 
Seventh Edition, 1973, p. 326. 
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causes are several and varied and could be traced to the changes 
in the industrial, social and religious spheres that have come in 
the wake of independence. Illiteracy on the part of Indian ww- 
kers also contributed to some extent for their indisciplinary 
behaviour. The brought up of a worker, educational back- 
ground, understanding of a company, political, economic, social 
cultural and religious environment have a great deal of influence 
on the worker’s discipline or indiscipline. 

The procedure of disciplinary action in the Hindustan Ship- 
yard is such that first oral warning is given within the depart- 
ment by the supervisor. If the indiscipline is grave and the fore- 
man feels that the worker deserves punishment more than oral 
warning, then he informs the Labour Officer through the Assis- 
tant Manager of the Department. The Labour Officer makes a 
preliminary enquiry and if he finds a prima facie case, he books 
the case against the worker. After booking the case, the labour 
ofBcer issues a charge sheet to the worker informing about the 
charge and asking for his explanation. After receiving his ex- 
planation it is thoroughly examined by the Labour Officer and if 

he feels that the explanation given by the worker is not satis- 
factory then the Labour Officer issues a show cause notice, in- 
forming him once again the charge made against him and his 
dissatisfaction over his explanation and asking him why such 
and such action should not be taken against him as per the 
standing orders. Before issuing the show cause notice the La- 
bour Officer, has to get the approval of the Chief Personnel 
^^S^tding the punishment which he proposes to 
impose. If the worker does not show any reason, why action 
should not be taken against him, then the Labour Officer issues 
a memo after suspending him or dismissing him. 

But in certain cases when there is grave misconduct,’ a 

domestic enquiry is conducted to find the facts. The Enquiry 
Offiojr IS appointed by the Chairman and Managing Director. 
The Enquiry Officer after his enquiry submits his report to the 
Managing Director recommending whether the worker deserves 
severe punishment or not. According to the findings of the re- 


aWt® h, ‘s called grave, where a worker unauthorisedly 

for a longtime or niisbehaves with the superiors or isin- 
volwl in the theft of valuable articles etc supenors or is m 
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port, action is taken. In case the punishment is dismissal, ft has 
to be approved by the Chairman and Managing Director. 
But upto suspension the Chief Personnel Officer is empowered 
to take action. Generally, before any severe punishment is 
taken, the management also informs the union. 

In the subsequent pages an effort is made to present the 
facts regarding indiscipline among employees in the Hindustan 
Shipyard from 1957 to 1971 as revealed from a study of the 
records available in the Labour Office. Records are maintained 
regarding the indisciplinary actions that were met by written 
warnings, suspensions and dismissals. No information is avail- 
able from 1962 as regards the nature of indisciplined acts that 
were met by oral warnings. 

Information as to the total number of cases of indiscipline 
among workers of various categories is collected and presented 
in Table 4.10 along with the rate of indiscipline. It is seen in 
the years 1957 and 1958 the rate of indiscipline was as high as 
9.42 and 8,30 respectively. However, in the subsequent years it 
decreased and even reached to 2.82 in 1964. Again in 1968, it 
increased to 8.49 followed by a decline (2.641 in 1971. It may 
be noted here that the employer-employee relations were much 
strained during 1968 and 1969. It is clear from this table, that 
indiscipline was more among semiskilled and unskilled workers, 
as compared to skilled workers. 

In order to have a more detailed picture of indiscipline 
among workers, the data has been further analysed by depart- 
ments from 1957 to 1977. No department had consistently a 
high rate of indiscipline for all the years. However it is 
observed that during 1971, the rate of indiscipline was signifi- 
cant in welding (6.42), Loft (7.14) and Watch and Ward (12.76) 
departments. In all other departments it was less than five. It 
is further seen that if in any department the indiscipline rate 
was high in any year, there was a fall in the subsequent years. 
This drop could be the result of the disciplinary action taken 
by the management. However, the nature of discipline in a 
department depends not only on workers but on the efficiency 
with which supervision is conducted, as also the attitude of 
management in general. 

The above information is further classified categorywisc 



TABLE 4.10 

Cases of Indiscifline among Workers - Number and Rate per 100 employed 
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and is seen that though the rate of indiscipline among skilled 
workers on the whole was low when compared to semiskilled 
and unskilled workers, in certain departments, viz., welding, 
erection, plumbing, engineering, joiners and carpenters, and 
maintenance, indiscipline among skilled workers for most of the 
years was more than semiskilled and unskilled workers. A 
glance at the turnover figures also shows that in most of the 
above departments there was a higher turnover rate as compared 
to other departments. 

A study of the nature of indiscipline is very important, as 
some indiscipline may be of more serious nature requiring the 
immediate attention of the management. Therefore, indiscipline 
among workers according to its nature is studied and presented 
in Table 4.11. The nature of indiscipline prevalent among 
employees of the Hindustan Shipyard is classified into unautho- 
rised absence, absconding from duty, late coming, negligence in 
duty, sleeping while on duty attending duty in drunken state, 
refusal to do the entrusted work, handing over tools in broken 
condition, improper behaviour and violation of rules of conduct, 
deceiving authorities, thefts and irregularities in punching cards. 
It is seen from the table that unauthorised absence in ail years 
formed the chief feature of indiscipline. But its percentage was 
not uniform and fluctuated between 25.4S% in 1959 and 81.41% 
in 1962. Unauthorised absenteeism includes cases like absenting 
from duty without prior sanction, extending leave without 
prior sanction, etc. Management did take some action to reduce 
uuauthorised absence. More than 40 to 50% of the cases of 
unauthorised absenteeism met with written warnings. Long 
unauthorised absence was also met with dismissal and suspen- 
sion. However, the percentage of cases of unauthorised absen- 
teeism met with dismissal declined from 11.22 in 1967 to 8.57 
in 1971. Suspension also is resorted to by the management 
so as to reduce unauthorised absenteeism. As is seen from 
the table when dismissals were less cases of suspensions were 
more. 

Under "absconding from duty," who left duty tefore, for 
hours together were included. These cases were met mostly 
with written warnings. There were no cases of dismissals in 
any of the years and even cases of susj^mion were very limited 




i^atage of dismissals as can be seen from Table 4,13 was on an 

60 bnt then it went up < 

ly during l%l, 1%2, 1963, 1964 and 1965 with more than 20 
“ " veracre. but affain showed a decline from 1966 and it 





















TABLE 4.12 

Nature of Action Taken Against Indiscipline Among Workers - 1957 
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was only 6.8% in the year 1971. 

Flaaning for disciplinary action is a responsibilit]^ of tfe 
top management so as to correct undesirable behaviour hf 
thoughtless individuals. A chief executive who believes that 
high morale and voluntary participation are prerequisites 
l^alc efficiency naturally frames a positive policy of disciplii^. 
The policy should be simple and contain clearcut written pro<x^ | 
dure. The sequence of disciplinary action should be specified 
in steps in the procedure, so that use of disciplinary action cat 
piimarly be as a means of reduction of indiscipline among the 
workers. The workers of the Hindustan Shipyard are amenable 
to discipline and have in general, due respect and regard towards 
the rules and regulations of the company. 

The managment of the Shipyard is also eager to instill a 
high ^nse of discipline among the workers. Prompt disdpii^ 
nary action is inculcated through the standing orders. Manage- 
ment never hesitated to deal severely with cases of corruption 
and other kinds of misconduct involving moral turpitude. In 
dealing with disciplinary matters the principles of natural justice 
were »rupiiIously observed. 

In order to know how the workers felt about the discipli- 
nary mition taken against some workers by the management, i.e., 
whether they thought it was justifiable, or not ; information was 
coined and is presented in Table 4.14. It is seen from the 
table that 5L71% of the total number of workers said it was 
justifiable and only 1.46% were of the opinion that it was victir 
nming- From the selected group, disciplinary action was taken 
a^inst only 5.37%. 'On further interviewing it was learnt that 
ftere were no cases on which the workers had gone to court of 
law agamst the disciplinary action taken by the management. 
Tlitts bn the whole it can be said that the workers did not char^ 

that tbe mauagement was prejudiced while taking disciplinary 

action. 

The opinkin of the Elected ^oup of offitc^rs regarding the 
st^dard of diMpliae was that it was on the improvement for 
llfc last two years. This was b^iause of good human approach, ; 
fair structure {j&om 1969) good grievence procedure, libe*' 
ral extendted by the mana^ment and lastly be- 

cau« bf ' and efficient internal I^ersMp. ' 
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TABLE 4.14 


Opinion on Disciplinary Action 

(In Percentage) 



EB 



Overall 

Liberal 

17.82 



20.49 

Justifiable 



44.44 

51.71 

Not so justifiable 

14.72 


5.55 

14.15 


1.55 


2.77 

1.46 

No opinion 



16.69 

12.19 




[QQB 



C. Grievances 

Broadly the term "grievance’ means any discontent or 
dissatisfaction expressed or otherwise and whether valid or not 
arising out of anything with the company that an employee 
thinks, believes or even feels is unfair, unjust or inequitable. 

In industrial relations and in fact in the whole gamut of 
human relations, grievances are bound to arise. If these grievan- 
ces are not understood and redressed speedily, these tend to 
assume exaggerated proportion and disrupt harmonious relat- 
ions. ‘"The true significance of the grievance emerges only 
when we recognise the expression of dissatisfaction as a sym- 
ptom of friction or malfunctioning somcwhare in the living 
structure of shop relationships.”® It is the responsibility of 
management to introduce a sound grievance machinery. 

In the Shipyard, upto 1971, there was no written procedure 
to settle complaints and grievances. The workers on their own, 
sometimes, complained to the foreman and sometimes the 
complaint was taken up by the union. If the grievance was 
not solved at this level it was taken up with the higher authori- 
ties. 

In 1972 a written procedure was set up by the Chairman 
and Managing Director when it was observed that workers and 
staff were experiencing dfficulties in running from one depart- 

8. Selekman Benjamiii, M., Labam" Bjelations ami Humam 
McGraw Hill Book Co , New York, 1947, p 1 10. 
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were also cases where at the very first instance the anion was 

approached. 


D. Absenteeism 


Absenteeism is a problem, that management cannot afford 
to ignore, as production and productivity of any concern largely 
depend on the amount of time the employees spend working on 
their jobs. High rate of absenteeism results in loss of product- 
ion, increase of labour cost and lower operational efiBciency. 
With industrialisation of the country and improved standards 
of medical care, better working conditions and higher income 
levels, it was not possible to bring down absenteeism rates. 
Compared to the incidence prevailing in U.S.A. and other 
western countries, the rates of absenteeism in Indian industries 
have been considerably higher. 9 Many studies conducted in this 
field have concluded that high rate of absenteeism is mostly the 
consequence of many factors.'® As it has been rightly pointed 
out chronic absentee behaviour stemmed primarily from job 
frustration." 

In the Hindustan Shipyard absenteeism is approximately 
13°/ whereas the average rate of absenteeism for all industries 
in India works out at 14.6%.'2 The rate of absenteeism gene- 
rally increases in the Shipyard from February due to Kotha 
Amavasya, goddess festival at Anakapalle (for which a number 
of workers go) and the Telugu New Year’s day .i* During the 
months of May and June absenteeism is high due to the mar- 
riage season. Many workers also get their eligible leave, i.e.. 


9. Durganand Sinha, “Psychological Researches,” LcAour Resea-ch in 
India, ed. by V.B. Singh, Popular Prakashan, Bombay, 1970, p. 150. 

10. Lakshminarayana Rao, V., “Absenteeism in Industry,” Industrial 


Sociology^ Vol. II, No. 3, 1950. 

II. Vaid, K.N., “Papers on Absenteeism,” Asia Publishing House, 

Bombay, 1967, p. 66. * t>* i. 

12 In some industries and regions the rate is much higher (for Bombay 

textile and engineering, 22.2% and 18.2% respectively in 1968 ; for ce^t 
in Bihar 18.5% in December 1969 ; for plantations m Mysore 22.1% m 
1968> Vaid K.N. “Discussion and Communicaticm on Containing Atooi- 
tteism", Indian Journal of Industrial Relations, July 1970, Vol. 6. No. 1, 


Tj 69 

13. These festivals are considered to be popular festivals in this area. 
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cssttal Iea?e and annual leave with wages by the 1st January 
every year. Many workers avail leave during the first half of 
the year. So the absenteeism is high from January to June. 
From July to December the absenteeism is on the lesser side. 

Statistics relating to absenteeism in the Shipyard were 
collected from 1957 to 1971 from the Time OfBce for the work- 
ers. Generally the rate of absenteeism is defined as percentage 
of the lota! number of mandays lost due to absenteeism to the 
total number of mandays scheduled to work in a given period. 
Mtndays lost dee to strikes or lockouts are not included in 
absenteeism. Unauthorised absenteeism means absenting from 
work without applying for leave or without getting application 
approved by the management. A certain amount of absenteeism 
is unavoidable. The Factories Act, 1948 makes provision for 
"earned leave^ which must be granted to workers when applied, 
unless there are strong reasons for refusal or postponement 
The standing orders (or awards in many other cases) provide 
for 'Casual Imve. The Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948 
provides for 56 days of such leave in a continuous period of 


3&5 days. AH these constitute potential authorised absen- 
teeism. Further, there always exist situations when a worker 
stays away from work even if he 'does not get, or is unable to 
Lve Under the above three categories, 
e maiMiays lost due to absent^ism were shown in the 
ofiee rewrds under five categories, viz., accidents, sick leave, 
tetve with pay, authorised leave and unauthoris'Cd leave. Efeta 
i|, colkcted departn»atwlsc from these records for the years 
1957 to 197L 

445 gives overall absenteeism rates and percentage 
wiion uf absenteeism a'C»ordittg to types of leave from 
1957 to 1971. The data for the years 1957 to 1961 include 
apprentices as it was not possible to separate them from other 
^gureSw ,As is seen from the table, the rate of absenteeism was 
oB^^thc^idcrease, and it has gone up from 10.51 in 1957 to- 14.47 
and &ereafl^r it was fiactua ting between 12 and 14. In, 
:ltik,f»nB»tioii, tte of absent^ism in recent 

ladiatt'iudiistriss pointed out by Ourganand Sinha^* is 
iB'iiiiiMl. h furtter loc^ at the ty|^ of leave reveals 
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to a considerable extent for an increase in tbe rate of absen- 
teeism, in departments like welding, stores, hull-outfit. It was 
also noticed that unauthorised absenteeism in some departments 
like security was on the increase. Hence efforts have to be 
taken to reduce unauthorised absenteeism as it often expresses 

of 
tua 

The officers during the course of interviews were asked 
r impression regarding the absenteeism among workers in 
Shipyard and possible methods of reducing it. Most of the 

high 
lajor 
► still 
5 like 
ages, 

tnargy and lazyness especially after 
le to a lame extent It wjir 
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over- 
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i \/x oiiciji results lu vcry seiious 

ucn<»s at ibe enterprise level. It results in production 
increase of labour costs and reduces efficiency of opera- 
It forces enterprises to eniploy more bands tban the jobs 
s wbicb increases cost of labour. It was learnt that 
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thinking of introducing some type of incentive for workers like 
attendance, bonus, etc. Some of the officers have pointed out 
this feature cannot be corrected in the short run, or till such 
time the workers completely became urbanised and left their 
contacts with their villages. 

E. Accidents 

Just as Science & Technology brought in its wake the realisa- 
tion that there was no need to propitiate Gods with human 
sacrifices, it is now learnt that the modern machine and techno- 
logy need not be provided with human sacrifices for their effec- 
tive functioning. However, the total of human lives taken by 
industry is staggering. In the United States for instance during 
the last 10 years (1960-70) more Americans were killed on the 
work spot than in the Viet Nam War. Industrial accidents cost 
five times as many mandays as strikes. However, war and 
strikes make headlines and not industrial death and disability. 
In India a less industrialised country, it has been reported 
700 persons die annually through industrial accidents. Of the 
5 million factory workers 1.75 lakh or 3.5% are injured every 
year. Majority of them were involved in serious injuries.^® 

The main difficulty in exhorting workers to safety consci- 
ousness is that the only results ever visible are bad ones. Being 
safe is not usually something one can rush out and do. It takes 
serious accident to make men fully aware of the hazards 
around them. At present there is much concern for industrial 
safety. Accidents constitute an important index of any orga- 
nisational health and they influence efficiency because accidents 
mean death or permanent or temporary disablement. They 
I ' involve waste of economic resources, human energy and sub- 
I sequent suffering of the workers and their departments. 

I Industrial accidents and the resulting injuries have become 

I a regular feature of mechanisation of industry. But to some 
I' extent the factors responsible for accidents are controllable 
provided they are properly identified and proper measures are 
taken in time. 

15. Mohan Das, S.R., “Industrial Accidents - Scope for Minimisa- 
tion,” Financial Express, 4th April, 1970, p. 2. 

16. Ibid, p. 2. 
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The accidents that occur in the Shipyard are partly d* 
to lack of suitable safety measures and partly due to the 
genc^ of workers, resulting from miscalculation or wrong judg^ 
ment, deliberate failure to take the necessary precautions, of 
ignorance of the risk involved, or over-work and fatig®. 
Some times accidents are a result of the accident proneoessof 
certain workers. As for example, those who lack hand-eye 
coordination, are subject to more and frequent accidents. Sicl 
people are ‘accident prone.’ It has been rightly observe 
^‘plants should be properly designed, the tasks of men who wiB 
operate it should be properly analysed and they should he 
taught to operate correctly. Safety follows naturally and there 
are no unplanned stoppages and no injuries.”''^ 

The data on industrial injuries maintained in the Shipyard 
provides particulars for every injury regarding the date and 
time of occurrance, ticket number and dependents of the 
injured employee, a brief description of the cause, number of 
days absent together with the amount paid as compensatioi 
were available. This basic data was collected from 1957 to 1971 
and was tabulated to facilitate a critical study of the injuries. 

Table 4.16 and Fig. 1 give year wise total number of workm 
on rolls, the frequency rate, the total number of mandays lost dm 
to acxddents and the severity rate of injuries from 1962 to 197L 
The frequency rate is defined as the number of injuries p® 
1,000 mandays worked during a year. While calculating tie 
frequency rate the injuries caused to skilled, semiskilled and 
unskilled workers only are taken into account. The estimatdl 
numl^r of mandays actually worked and mandays lost due to 
injttries are determined on the basis of information available in 
tie absenteeism records. Estimated number of mandays workr 
cd in a year is obtained by deducting the manshifts lost due to 
absenteeism from the mandays scheduled to work in the year. 
Frequency rate is a useful index in determining the extent of 
incidence of injuries. The table reveals that the number and the 
frequency rate were generally on the decrease. The injuriw 
decreased from 172 in the year 1962 to 54 in the year 1970, i.e*, 
by less than three times, so also the frequency rate has coine 

17. Staitope White, Safety really means,” Management Toda^^ 
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down from 0.1632 to 0.0531 during the period. It is heartening 
to note that the Shipyard had won the National Safety Award 

TABLE 4.16 


Analysis of Injuries 


Year 

Number of 
injuries* 

Frequency 

rate 


Severity 

rate 

1962 

172 

0.1632 

1,115 


1963 

121 

0.1226 

1,084 

1.0987 

1964 

145 

0.1357 

1,208 


1965 

147 

0.1384 

1,228 

1.1560 

1966 



1,071 

1.1120 

1967 

132 

0.1518 



1968 

95 


929 


1969 

84 


1,294 

1.2739 


54 


934 


1971 

68 





^Includes only injuries sustained by ski lied, semiskilled and unski lloi 
workers. 


during the years 1970 and 1971 for achieving the lowest frequ- 
ency rate of accidents among the group comprising rail road 
equipment, shipbuilding and ship repairing organisations. The 
Shipyard has also been awarded the State Safety Award for the 
years 1970 and 1971, for achieving the maximum reduction in 
the frequency rate of accidents among the group of engineering 
industries. It may be noted here that the mana^ment had 
taken several steps in this direction ; like appointment of safety 
engineer, display of safety literature in various places, imparting 
of safety education, and prompt investigation of accident cases, 
etc. 

Table 4*16 shows the severity rate of injuries yearwise 
from 1962 to 1971. The rate is calculated by deviding the total 
number of mandays lost due to injuries by estimated number of 
mandays worked. The severity rate shows the degree of serious- 
ness of injuries. In the analysis of injuries, severity rate is an 
important index, as it takes into account both mandays lost 
and exposed. It is seen from the table though the number of 




>{ lajiiries aad percentage in total for the 
57 to 1971 are presented in Table 4J7. 
Lon available in the records of accidents 
iinder the 12 categories of causes. The 
fe related to all injured irrespective of 
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their categories (including staff supervisors and trainees) and 
however minor the injury was. So the total number of 
injuries represent both reportable and non-reportable causes. 
From the table it is clear that the number of injuries was 
on the decline. The injuries fell from 273 in 1957 to 6i in 1970 
but however they increased to 78 in the following year 1971. 
The decline as already mentioned above was perhaps due to 
the various precautions that were taken by the management to 
put down the rate of accidents. 

As we observed from Table 4.17, eye injuries due to the 
fall of foreign bodies like dust particles recorded the highest 
percentage (on an average 26%) in all the years except in 1961 
and in the last four years. The decline in the number of eye 
injuries in the last four years can be attributed mainly to the 
increased use of safety gadgets. Formerly the management 
faced with the problem of the negligence of workers in using 
the safety equipment. 

Next to the eye injuries, injuries caused as a result of 
being struck by an object due to fall or hit formed the highest 
percentage (on an average 24%). This type of injuries increased 
in the last five years. The data revealed that the parts of the 
body exposed to this type of injuries mainly were feet and 
hands. If some effort is made to guide and to provide some 
protection to feet and hands, there might be adequate chances 
of reducing injuries of this type. 

Injuries due to jamming and crushing accounted for 
on an average 9%. Another important cause for a large 
number of injuries was found to be slipping which was 
responsible for 11% of injuries on an average. Further it 
could be observed from Table 4.17 that the percentage of 
injuries caused by slipping was increasing from year to year. 
While it was only 9.16% in 1957, it had gone up to 19.23% in 
1971. Accidents due to fall was also found to be increasing : 
with 5.13% in 1957, they went upto 15.38% in 1971. Injuries 
due to nail or stone piercing formed about 3% on an average 
for the years 1957 to 1970. There was no injury on this 
account in 1971. This might be due to management taking 
steps to see that workers get habit uatoi to some footwear. 
Burns due to hot plate, steam fire, etc., were also on the decline 
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as they decreased roughly from 6.74% in 1968 to 1.28% in 1971. • 

Regarding injuries due to cuts, scratches, etc., there was agah t 
some improvement, since the rate of accidents fell from 8.77»i I 
in 1966 to 1.28% in 1971. | 

Unspecified and miscellaneous causes like sounds result- i 
ing in ear injuries, sprain due to pushing or pulling, dog 
bite, snake bite, inhalation of gas were responsible for anotlw i 
12 % of total injuries on an average. Such causes were the 1 
highest in the year 1959 (19.81%) and lowest in the year 1965 ; j 
(5.49%). ' i 

t 

Fatal injuries which resulted in death were two in 1957^ ■ 

one in 1958 : two in 1960 and one each in 1962, 1964, 1966 and | 
1968. In 1957 the rivetter fell to the ground from a height 
of 40 feet, when the chain broke at the hook while rive ttiig. 
The other fatal accident was in the stores department wl^ 
a worker was knocked down while pulling out plywood sfae^ 
from a stock. In the subsequent years it was found th^ 
electric shock was to a large extent responsible for fafeil 
accident. 


Table 4.17 reveals that there were certain causes whisi 
could have been avoided by the employees with little more 
safety mindedness. Investigation of accidents should te 
made by the managment to locate the causes and to tate 
appropriate action for the prevention of accidents. Tley , 
should try to know whether many of the injuries were tte r 
Insult of the faulty environment like hazardous arrangement^ 1 
unsafe machittery and equipment, illumination, ventilation or | 
moving machines or as an result of the human element - 13^ 
physic^ and mental characteristics, ignorance or use ofiiM^ | 
red iTOthods, faculty work habits, insufficient experience, or | 
as a result of the attitudes - Like indifference in attentioi^ | 
arro^nce, recklessness,, hostility, etc. However, it is evident p 
from the table that injuries resulting from three causes, vil , ;M 
‘struck by an object due to fall or hit/ ‘accidents due to 
and '‘sipping* were found to have increased under the periods 
of study. But these injuries cannot be reduced much 
maa^HKnt, becau^ their occurrence is associated withto-S 
ac^^enoe on the part of the workers while on duty. Thus a ^ 
majority of aocidents were said to be due to ‘human failing/ | 
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Careful working on the part of workers can only prevent such 
accidents. What management can do is only to entrust the 
supervisor with the responsibility of training the workmen and 
explaining before hand the dfficulties involved in carrying on a 
particular job and the type of accidents that are likely to 

occur. 

Categorywise number of employees involved in accidents 
has been analysed in Table 4.18. The categorisation was 
done based on designations. It is seen from the table that 
injuries to the supervisory and other staff category are very 
negligible when compared to the skilled, semiskilled and 
unskilled categories. The maximum number of injuries in the 
supervisory category was six forming 2.65% of all injuries in 
the year 1958. In the years 1962, 1966 and 1967 there were no 
injuries and in the other years the injuries reanged between 
one and five in number. In the staff category also the injuries 
ranged between one and seven in number. The reason for the 
limited number of injuries in the category of supervisors and 
other staff when compared to others is because of their not 
coming directly in contact with work as in the case of skdled, 
semiskilled and unskilled workers. In the years 1957 and 195S 
as is seen from the table, the number and percentage of 
injuries were the highest in the semiskilled category. In the 
later years the maximum number and percentage were among 
the skilled category with the exception of 1960. This is 
because the skilled workers were more involved in technical 
jobs than those of semiskilled and unskilled workers. It is 
observed that there was a decline in injuries among the 
trainees and there was only one injury in the year 1970 and 
three in the year 1971, compared to 24 in the year 1957. 

An attempt is also made to study accidents department- 
wise and analyse which departments arc more involved in 
accidents. It is observed that in some departments like Hull- 
shop, Prefabrication, Welding, Erection, Ship outfit, the 
incidence of injuries was generally high. But here one should 
keep in view the existent^ of a large number of employees in 
each department and the accident proneness of the jobs that 
are carried on in the respective departments. The high rate of 
accidents in the Ship outfit department refers to the dipping 
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of the workers while working at a height on the wooden 
planks. There are many cases of slipping or loosing balance 
or the plank giving way and the person falling from that 
height. Hence, it is necessary that management take some 
precaution to reduce this type of accidents. 

An important eiTect of accidents is the loss of raandays. 
Table 4.19 gives cause-wise percentage distribution of injury 
rest granted. The main cause calling for more injury rest 
being struck by an object, due to fall or hit, injuries due to 
jamming or crushing, accidents due to slipping and falling. 
This does not however mean that such injuries were more 
severe but they were large in number. This emphasizes the 
need for controlling these types of accidents for minimising 
the loss of mandays. 

Table 4.20 shows the period of average rest (in days) 
granted per injury under each cause. Average rest for each 
injury is obtained by dividing the total rest in days, for that 
particular cause by the total number of injuries coming under 
the cause. Though in the years 1968, 1969, 1970 and 1971, the 
number of injuries had decreased, the overall average rest was 
on the increase and this might be because of the more severe 
type of injuries in these years. 

For almost all the cases of accidents that were reported, 
injury rest was granted. Injuries for which rest was granted 
for above 21 days are usually considered as serious. Injuries 
for which rest was granted not exceeding two days are treated 
as minor injuries. It is seen that though the accidents in 
general decreased in the years 1970 and 1971, the accidents of 
more serious type were on the increase. It is further observed 
that the accident rest was on the increase in 1970 and 1971 when 
compared to the earlier years. It may be remembered prompt 
treatment of accidents promises to shorten recovery time and 
reduce the frequency of permanent disability and also manage- 
ment’s financial liability. 

Table 4.21 gives the number of compensated injuries and 
the arnount paid by the management under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act and the exgratia for the period from 1957 to 
1971. None of the years witnessed any i^rmanent total disa- 
blement. Cases of permanent partial disablement were the 
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highest in the year 1970, numbering to eleven. However, 
cases of temporary disablement varied from year to year. 

The actual amount of compensation paid in respect of the 
different categories of injuries during the period 1957 to 1971 is 
shown in Teble 4.21. 

Free medical treatment is given to all employees who come 
within the purview of the act. Further, cost of medicines and 
hospital charges are reimbursed in full to the injured employees. 
Arrangements are made for admission and treatment of injured 
employees in the Government hospitals and the hospital bills 
are paid. Over and above the compensation and medical charges 
payable under the statute, exgratia compensation is also paid 
for three days’ waiting period."* Compensation is, however. 
Payable for the temporary disablement from the first day of 
disablement in cases where the rest period exceeds 27 days. 
Full wages are paid for the day of the accident. The cost of 
ambulance service for evacuating the injured persons to the 
hospitals is borne by the Shipyard. In case of permanent partial 
disablement fee Payable to the Civil Surgeon of Government 
Hospital for assessment of loss of earning capacity and issue of 
final medical certificate is met by the Shipyard. 

Persons sustaining permanent partial disablement are taken 
back to duty after being tested by the Departmental heads and 
the Medical OflBcer with a proportionate cut in their emolu- 
ments provided they are found fit for duty. Such workers are 
tested once in every six months and the cut in the emoluments is 
revised or restored as the case may be on the recommendation 
of the above committee. It is to be noted here that this Practice 
is being followed in pursuance of the conciliation proceedings 
of 1954 even though it is not obligatory under the Act to do so. 
Further, although in law, the employer is not liable to pay 
compensation for the waiting period the management is good 
enough to concede payment of compensation for that period as 
an exgratia measure. 

Apart from payment of compensation for the accident 
period, the staff members coming within the purview of the 

18. Waiting period means’ ‘period of three days in respect of which the 
employers shall not be liable to pay compensation for employment 

* W « % 

injuries. 
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statute are also allowed to adjust their absence against leave 
standing to their credit so as to enable them to draw their fidi 
pay. This practice may be extended to daily rated workers alscK 

The amount of compensation is not commensurate with the 
actual wage an employee draws, had he not sustained the injury 
and gone on enforced absence. In view of the normal expecta- 
tion of a longer life and the higher costs of living, the lump sna 
compensation for disablement and death calls for upward 
revision. Half monthly compensation also has to be raised 
since there is no provision for medical leave on full pav. 

F. Suggestion System 

Suggestion system as a mangement tool has a firmly esta- 
blished place in business, industry and Government. Collection 
of information from all the individuals in the organisation as 
to their innovative ideas on every aspect of the business is in 
the best interests of the employee, the organisation and the 
public.!® Introduction of suggestion system now-a-days has 
become a common feature in many production establishments. 
The objectives of management in installing a suggestion system 
v.,y widely from -primarU, taogiMc,” oj., co,? roLctta ” 
“leading to administrative techniques,” e.g., incentives for em- 
ployee thinking*®. 


The management of the Shipyard has recognised the con- 
cept that a worker who does the same job, operating or 
supervbing, in course of time, will naturally entertain ideas as 
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The suggestions are sent in the name of the Secretary. 
Two suggestion boxes are installed at important centres in the 
area of the Shipyard one at the main gate and the other at the 
telephone exchange. Any suggestion expressed in the medium 
of Telugu or English can be deposited in the suggestion box. 
There is no restriction as to the number of suggestions emanat- 
ing from an individual employee and he need not submit the 
same through the department. 

The committee’s responsibility is to examine the sugges- 
tions made and to make a practical demonstration of its feasi- 
bility on referring them to the concerned departments for 
comment and opinion as to the benefits that may accrue by 
implementing the suggestion. Then the committee recommends 
to the Managing Director, the suggestions which are good and 
can be rewarded. Secrecy is maintained as regards the name 
to enable the workers and staff to express themselves freely. 

Cash rewards range from Rs. 25 to Rs. 400 depending upon 
the degree of merit and originality shown in the suggestion. 
Circulars are sent by the Managing Director to all the depart- 
ments announcing the names of those who are rewarded and 
they are distributed to the respective candidates at the time of 
ship launching. Table 4.22 gives in detail the number of 
suggestions that were rewarded and the extent to which the 
reward was made. It is seen from the table that during the 
last 10 years that the suggestions rewarded were only from 
workers. All suggestions may not be accepted and rewarded. 
Therefore suggestions are further classified in order to an 
idea as to the number of suggestions made, and number of 
suggestions rewarded. Table 4.23 shows that a large number 
of suggestions were received in the years 1957, 1961 and 1968. 
In other years, they were on the decline. The reason for 
declining number of suggestions from year to year could be 
that though in the years 1969 and 1970 some suggestions were 
made no award was given and this might have acted as a 
disincentive factor. Another reason, as can be seen from Table 
4.22 might be that though an award was announced in 1968, it 
was not given till the date of the enquiry (1972). The manage- 
ment will have to keep in mind the adverse effects of this trend 
and take appropriate steps to rectify the situation. 
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TABLE 4.22 

Details of the Suggestions Rewarded - 1957 to 1971 


Date of Sugges- 
tion made 

Date of the 
reward 

Suggestion 
made by 

Amount of 
reward 

20-3-1957 

29-7-1957 

Worker 

25 

2-3-1957 

29-7-1957 

Staff 


18-3-1957 

29-7-1957 

Worker 

75 

21-10-1957 

5-7-1958 

Staff 


1- -I960* 


Worker 

50 

19-1-1961 

25-9-1961 

Worker 


2-6-1961 

6-4-1962 

Worker 


9-10-1961 

1-5-1962 

Staff 

50 

9-12^1961 

17-8-1962 

Worker 

50 

18-12-1961 

17-8-1962 

Staff 

100 

NA 

17-8-1962 

Worker 

100 

NA 

15-8-1963 

Worker 

100 

NA 

5-12-1964 

Worker 

25 

23-2-1968 

15 4-1968 

Worker 

100 

4-3-1968 

15-4-1968 

Worker 

150 

4-3-1968 

15_4_1968 

Worker 

200 

1969f 

— 

— 

— 

19701 


— 


19711 

— 


— 


NA = Not Available 

Monlh in the year 1960 is not available 
^ St^estions were mad^ in the year 1969, 1970 and 1971 but till tlw 
date of collecticm, the data, the persons rewarded were not annoim«xd. 


G. Fffoiactive Efideiicy 

The concept of ‘productive efficiency’ refers to betttf 
utilisation of the firm’s resources in terms of manpower, mate- 
rial and machinery. Productivity is a challenge to the manage- 
ment based on whose skill and honesty, the future ‘progress’ of 
the firm depends. Increased productivity of labour, superior 
machines, superior organisation, faster and more effective 
methods of getting jobs done®®- all contribute to the increase 

22. Lofcanathan, P.S., “Labour Productivity,’* Labour Research in 
ladla,E{|. V.B. Singh, Popular Prakasan, Bombay, 1970, p. 104. 
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TABLE 4.23 


Number of Suggestions made and Rewarded - 1957 to 1971 


Year 

Total Number 
of 

suggestions 

No. of 
suggestions 
rewarded 

% of sugges- 
tions rewarded 

1957 

45 

4 

8.89 

1958 

23 

— 


1959 

14 

— 

— 

1960 

12 

1 

8.33 

1961 

30 

5 

16 67 

1962 

1 

1 

100 

1963 

1 

1 

100 

1964 

1 

1 

100 

1965 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1966 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1967 

5 

Nil 

Nil 

1968 

31 

3 

9.67 

1969 

8 

Nil 

Nil 

1970 

3 

Nil 

Nil 

1971 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


NA = Not Available 


of overall productivity of an enterprise. The result is qualita- 
tive product at reduced cost. 

India is passing through a very critical period. Unless 
productivity is improved, the very survival will be at stake. In 
this connection we better emulate Japan and Germany who 
have made spectacular progress only through a high rate of 
productivity. Productivity is practically a synonym for 
progress. For India it means not merely progress but survival. 

Systematic studies for the measurement of productivity in 
Indian industries face many limitations because of the absence 
of proper and adequate records of the cost-beneht-analysis in 
respect of each factor of production. However, an attempt is 
made to study the productivity in the Shipyard based on c^ain 
factors which have a direct bearing on productive effidency. 

The capacity of the Shipyard is reckoned at three ships of 
38,0(X) to 40,000 DWT per annum with existing facilities and 
techniques. In fact it is opined by Management By Ob^ctives 
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(MBO) team that it is possible to raise this to even four ships, 
with better supervision, better utilisation of the existing ma(.{^ . 
nery, simplification of methods and a marginal increase in the 
per capita productivity of labour.” Details of ships built from 
the inception of the Shipyard ; from 1946 to 1971 are shown in 
Table 4.24. The actual production for the last ten years (1961- 
71) calculated from the above table is given below : 


Year 

Number of 
ships launched 

Number of 
ships delivered 

1961-62 

3 

3 

1962-63 

3 

2 

1963-64 

1 

2 

1964-65 

2 

2 

1965-66 

2 

3 

1966-67 

2 

2 

1967-68 

2 

3 

1968-69 

2 

3 

1969-70 

1 

2 

1970-71 

2 

2 


The average actual production during the period 1961-62 to 
1970^71 works out to 2.4 ships which is less than its capacity. 

Table 4.24 shows shipwise tonnage, dates of keel laying, 
launching and delivery and time taken for completion of diffe' 
rent stag^ of construction. As seen from the table there was 
no uniformity in the time taken for the construction of ships of 
the same shs. Time taken from the date of laying keel to the 
date of laumaiing varied from 6 months to 43 months. Simi- 
larly the time taken from the date of launching to the date of 


^ insisting of consultants from the Administrative 

Staff College of India, Hyderabad, was appointed in October 1972 to 
cert^ issues like capadt}’, performance, profitability of the Shipyard, and 

planning of tlie development of the Yard. 

delivery, 

ieeWaying and launching during the period 1967-71 and dates of vacant 
^^oo^tion of berths during the period of 1964-69 has come to the 
ttat the launching of a ship every four months and delivery of a 

Wa tlr . aostipg eqnipiimt ' and manpower. 
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Ships built from 1946 to 1971 
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delivery varied from 3 to 50 months. However, two ships of 
8,CXM) DWT were completed in nine months each. 

The average time taken for completion of the constnictioi 
of ships (from the date of keel laying to the date of delivery| 
delivered during the period under study (1957-71) has been cal- 
culated by splitting up the entire period into three groups, viz. 
1957-61, 1962-66 and 1967-71.*^ It has been found the avera^ 
time taken for completion of the construction of a ship has 
increased from 25. 55 months during the period 1957-61 to 
34.55 months 1962-66. It is heartening to note that thisa?^ 
rage time during the period 1967-71 has come down to 30.55 
months. But the construction period in recent years (1972 - 74) 
has slightly increased to 33 months. This may be compared 
with the Japanese Shipyards where it is found that the period 
of construction of a medium size ocean-going vessels is less than 
eight months. 

With the help of the information given in Table 4.24 an 
attempt has been made to classify the ships built from 1962 to 
1971 according to their tonnage in Table 4.25. As is found 
from this table not much of any relationship between tonnage 
and time taken for completion of different stages could be 
observed. Further as the data is analysed it is found that there 
is also no evidence as to the reduction in time taken for ship 
construction. 

Table 4.26 shows yearwise total I)WT and per worker 
DWT prodami during the period 1957-71.^^ It is observed 
from this table that the total DWT of ships constructed during 
the period 1957 to 1971 was mostly fluctuating from year to 
year. The lowest tonnage (5,405) was in 1960 and the highest 
(51,697) was in 1966. The tonnage was around 26,(K)0 from 
1967 oswatds with the exception of 1969 in which it had cros^d 
38, CW. The intensity of fluctuations found in respect of total 
DWT is also found in per worker DWT. The years 1960 and 
1966 recorded the lowest and highest per worker DWT with 

24- While telcufatiag tl» average time taken, four small vessels have 
,l»«i excluded, cannot be considered as ocean-going vessels. 

25. BWTofei^ lanncli^ch in 1965 and 1970 and DWT of landing 
craft, in ifir me not available. Rirther, it may be noted here, in calculating 
I«r wmier bnly ski M, "isemi^i lied and unskilled workers— w1m> 

takei»rt constoxjtiim-^are taken into account. 
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TABLE 4.25 


Classification of Ships built from 1946 to 1971 
(Time taken for each construction stage) 


Group - according to 
weight 

Number 

Average time taken from 
the date of laying keel to 
date of launching 
(in months) 

Average time taken from 
the date of launching to 
date of delivery (in 
months) 

Average time taken from 
the date ol laying keel to 
date of delivery (in 
months) 

12,972 DWT to 12,750 

11 

21 

10 

31 

12,750 to 12,650 DWT 

6 

21 

15 

36 

12,300 DWT 

5 

17 

13 

30 

9,500 „ 

3 

15 

13 

28 

8,000 „ 

14 

13 

6 

19 

7,000 „ 

5 

17 

8 

25 

6,000 „ 

2 

11 

11 

22 

5,000 „ 

1 

20 

7 

27 

4,000 „ 

1 

12 

16 

28 

500 GRT 

1 

30 

20 

SO 

613 DWT 

1 

25 

50 

75 

360 „ 

1 

43 

9 

52 

245 „ 

1 

19 

5 

24 

242 GRT 

1 

15 

21 

36 

Motor launch 

1 

10 

43 

53 


1.38 and 12.39 respectively. During the last five years (19^ 
71) it was around six DWT with the exception of 1969, in whidt 
it was 9.86. The frequent fluctuations in per worker DWT 
during the period under study could be due to many factors 
which have been dealt within the next few pagesi 

Yearwise value of ship construction and total production 
(consisting of ship construction, ship rep^r and capital and 
other items) during the period 1956-57 to 1970-71 have been 
shown in Table 4.27 along with their i»r worker figures. The 
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TABLE 4.26 


Total DWT and per worker DWT of Ships constructed- 

1957 TO 1971 


Year 

Number of 
Workers 

Total* 

DWT 

Per worker 
DWT 

1957 

3,768 

10,880 

2.89 

1958 

3,805 

14,624 

3.84 

1959 

3,821 

13,310 

3.48 

1960 

3,903 

5,405 

1.38 

1961 

4,127 

29,302 

7.10 

1962 

4,118 

25,183 

6.12 

1963 

4,218 

25,142 

5.96 

1964 

4,189 

13,524 

3.23 

1965 

4,209 

12,873 

3.06 

1966 

4,171 

51,697 

12.39 

1967 

4,414 

25,772 

5.86 

1968 

4,029 

25,831 

6.41 

1969 

3,930 

38,768 

9.86 

1970 

3,838 

25,733 

6.70 

1971 

3,901 

25,764 

6.60 


DWT = Dead Weight Tonnes 


^Excludes two laundies and one iand craft. 

value of ship construction work was increasing consistently 
from 290.93 lakhs in 1956-57 to Rs. 818.50 lakhs in 1970-71, 
with the exception of 1958-59, 1961-62, 1963-64, 1964-65, 
1966-67 and 1969-70. The decline in 1969-70 was mainly due 
to the strike during the year leading to a loss of 82,090 mai- 
days. Further the decrease in the value of ship construction during 
196S-64 and 1964-65 compared to 1962-63 is said to be due te 
the unsatisfactory Sow of materials during the period. The 
iacrease in the value of ship construction work in the y^ 
1965-66 from that of 1964-65 was partly on account of addi- 
tlcmal payment made towards company's contribution to provi- 
dent fund and Mitral retirement benefits introduced during the 
mid |»rtly on account of an overall increase in the quan- 
tum of production resulting from the completion of three ships 
during the year as against the two ships in the previous year^ 
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Total Value of Ship Construction and Total Value of 

Production - Yearwise 


Total value 
ofShipcon- 
Year struction 

(Rs. in lakhs) 

Value of per 
worker Ship 
construction 
Rs. 

Total value 
of produc- 
tion 

(Rs. in lakhs) 

Value of 
per worker 
production 
Rs. 

1956-57 

290.93 

8,363 

298.04 

8,567 

1957-58 

333.91 

8,458 

343.31 

8,696 

1958-59 

333.73 

8,501 

345.36 

8,797 

1959-60 

389.62 

10,128 

401.48 

10,436 

1960-61 

456.33 

11,428 

465.80 

11,665 

1961-62 

448.67 

10,837 

461.43 

11,146 

1962-63 

483.68 

11,613 

498.22 

11,962 

1963-64 

459.78 

10,960 

475.05 

11,324 

1964-65 

417.52 

9,946 

429.89 

10,240 

1965-66 

524.90 

12,483 

540.17 

12,846 

1966-67 

466.40 

11,190 

491.01 

11,780 

1967-68 

661.94 

16,078 

681.42 

16,551 

1968 -69 

684.95 

17,102 

714.88 

17,850 

1969-70 

677.35 

17,435 

699.00 

17,992 

1970-71 

818.50 

21,144 

851.20 

21,989 


Since 1967-68 the value of ship construction work was on the 
increase, largely because of the steep rise in the cost of raw 
materials. The per worker value of ship construction was also 
increasing continuously from Rs. 8,363 in 1956-57 to Rs. 21,144 
in 1970-71 — nearly an increase of three times. The value of 
total production (consisting of the three items mentioned above) 
had gone up from Rs. 298.04 lakhs in 1956—57 to Rs. 851.20 
lakhs by 1970-71. This three fold increase in the value of total 
production could be observed to some extent even in the case 
of per worker value of total production. But the iiK:rease in 
perworker figures in both the cases (value of ship construction and 
vaule of total production) was not to the same extent as the 
increase in the aggregate figures, reflecting thereby an increase 
in the total number of workers. However, frotii the above 
analysis it is clear that the increase in per worker value of ship 
construction and per worker value of total production, cannot 
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solely be attributed to the increase in the efficiency of tie 
workers, as the price of raw materials like steel and machh^j. 
have gone up abnormally especially during 1970-71, and at tS 
same time the wages have also recorded an increase. 

A Japanese Technical Mission from Mitsubishi Shipyard of 
Japan which visited the Hindustan Shipyard in April 1973, sob- 
mitted a brief report on the productivity of the Hindustat 

Shipyard. They compared the capacity and productivity of the 

Hindustan Shipyard with those of their country and presented 
the following statement.*' The above table shows what co^ 

With facilities obtaining in 1965 


With existing 
techniques and 
ejfBciency 


With Japanc^ 
techniques a 
eflSciency 


Number of Ships per 

year 

DWT per year 
GRT per year 

Tonnage of] Yearly 
Steel j. Monthly 
Fabricated 


Construction 

period 


Daily 

On berth 
Outfitting 
On berth 
Outfitting 


12,300 DWT X 3 
37,000 DWT 
28,5(K) GT 

9,900 T 
820 T 
33 T 

14 months 
12 months 


26 months 


12,300 DWTx 

123.000 DWT 

95.000 GT 

33.000 T 
2,750 T 

no T 

3.5 months 

2.5 months 

6.0 months 


have been achieved by the Hindustan Shipyard with Japanete 
techniques and efficiency-the physical facilities remaining tite 
same. This indicates unmistakably the abnormally low level of 
productive efficiency of the Hindustan Shipyard. It was observed 

by the Bureau of Public Enterprises*’ that a ship of ‘Mitsui^ 
shi* type of 12,500 DWT took nearly 3.65 lakhs mandays f« 

construction in the Shipyard. This worked out to about W 

> 

Management by Objectives Com, 

ome perfonnanca of the Hindustan Shipyard Limit, 

»Jwtertaken ,n October 1 969 by the Bureau of Public Enterprises, bfew 

, iias^iiaticm with die Mmistrv of 1 Z ^ 

Z ^raiscry or bttipping and Transport— RefWt 

oftie)tor«u<rfiteb!m Entej«tees, Aspects, r* 
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mandays per DWT or 232 man hours per DWT. For a similar 
type of ship in Japanese yard, the man hours required are about 
17 as against 232 in our country. It may not be appropriate 
to compare the standards of productivity of the Hindustan 
Shipyard with that of Japanese Shipyard. Still the difference 
is so much that a comparison could help in initiating a suitable 
action so as to step up productivity and in reducing mandays 
required per DWT. 

As rightly pointed out by the Managing by objectives team 
and the Bureau of Public Enterprises, the low level of produ- 
ctive eflSciency can be attributed to the certain constraints 
faced by the Shipyard in its construction programme. 

One of the major constraints which stood in the way of 
accelerating construction work is the unsound flow of materials. 
Procurement of quality raw materials and other items in time 
from indigenous suppliers has become a recurring problem. 
Another factor is the non-availability of high quality indige- 
nous steel which is the principal raw material in shipbuilding 
industry. Importing steel or other materials consume lot of 
time and there is always the uncertainty in the release of foreign 
exchange. It has been suggested that it would be desirable 
if the Director General of Technical Development (DGTD) 
continuously reviews the indigenous capacity, and agrees for 
import of the rest of the materials in time in order to enable 
the Shipyard to keep to the production schedule. 

Being an assembly industry the success of shipbuilding 
depends largely on the supporting services of ancillary industries 
catering to its needs. A steadily deteriorating situation of 
availability of foreign exchange makes local production all the 
more necessary. Unfortunately, however, this basic infrastru- 
cture has not developed so far. Hence ancfllary industries 
have to be developed at a quicker and faster rate, and tte 
indigenous materials be made available on a continuous basis 
and at reasonable cost. 

Outmoded machinery and equipment in some of the depart- 
ments is another factor inhibiting production in the Hindustan 
Shipyard. Working methods in the yard are more traditional 
and have not been modernised. Another constraint is the lade 
of adequate coordination between planning and execution of 


< 9 ) 
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production activities. For setting up standard working method*, 
a team of competent technical personnel may be entrusted wM 
reviewing the work in the yard and standardise the metlwxh 
from time to time. The involvement of managers and foreiitea 
activity during the stages of planning and scheduling of w(«t 
could to a large extent co-ordinate planning and producti<»H 
the Hindustan Shipyard. 

The key to productivity lies in assimilating and apply^ 
modem techniques and management practices to advanfa® 
Towards this end, the establishment of systematic channels trf 
communication has assumed significant importance. The Safip- 
yard needs to establish better communication on a continuoas 
basis as observed by MBO team to get effective results. 

Another important factor having a negative effect on jk®. 
dnctivity is the absence of ‘technical audit’ in ship constructioa. 
The MBO team recorded that this aspect was brought to their 
notice by none else than the workers of the yard and sM 
themselves. In the absence of precise estimates of each itei% 
more often the ‘actuals’ are taken for granted without ascertaih- 
ing the variance from the estimates. At this juncture 
the Shipyard is endeavouring to increase production to tfc 
maximum extent possible the importance of a system of 
formance measurement and evaluation integrated with the pm- 
duction budgets and schedules, needs no emphasis. 

Another important constraint has been low productivity of 
latour. According to a survey carried out by the Institute of 
"Work Study, Mussorie.® In July 1965,' the man power utilisa- 
tion in the SMpyard was reckoned at about 38.6%. In July 
Messrs Daya Shankar and Associate” basing on a random 
activity sampling, estimated that the average productive effmt 
lof labour was 33%. The position is more or less the same at 
l»gsent as the production has not increased. It may be noted 

The Institute of Work Study, Mussorie carried out a survey in As 
Hjadnstao^pyard In July 1965, according to which the man power 
Mtionw^redconed at about 38.6%. This was attributed by the instita»; 
t0 ladi: of work-lo^d and incentives. 

^ Mesm Shanlear and Associates carried out a rancte 

^vitj sa^lii^ in My 1966. According to their study, the average pm- 

dawn^low^s33%. However, th^c^ 

^ hsad not timB to study this issue in detail, and oftcoi 

ao, ^mm 'tie of feese ass^sments. 
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that the Shipyard was unable to construct more than three 
ships in any year during the last two and half decades. Increas- 
ed productivity of labour in the near future does not seem to 
be possible due to certain factors. Adequate work load has to 
be linked with the definition of work content for each trade 
and job specifications on rational lines. Although an attempt 
was made to draw up job specifications for all the categories 
of operations some time ago, this has not met with much 
success owing to the complexities in the shipbuilding industry. 
If the Shipyard is to reduce its cost of production and operate 
the new pricing formula successfully steps should be taken to 
increase the productive efiSciency of the workers. Although it 
cannot be denied that the Shipyard workers are efficient in their 
respective trades, still their contribution could be farther 
improved through establishing incentive schemes, good indust- 
rial relations, time and motion studies, training of workers, 
labour welfare measures, simplification, standardisation and 
specialisation of work, cost control techniques,etc. 

It has been proposed by some people to introduce an in- 
centive system so as to accelerate the productivity of employees 
in the Hindustan Shipyard. But the oftchanging design of the 
ship does not allow for repetitive processes and methods of 
production as in the case of manufacturing industry. Even in 
the case of similar designed vessel, the repeat vessels may 
look alike, but still there exists hundred of differences. 
Standardisation of the product is almost impossible in the 
Shipyard making it difficult to propose any individual incentive 
plan. A careful balancing oPall the factors for the establish- 
ment of a sound wage incentive system against the characteri- 
stics peculiar to the shipbuilding industry explains the adherence 
of many shipyards in the world to the time rate system of wage 
payment.®® However, efforts may be made to introduce a group 
incentive plan, whereby the cost of mandays saved im respect of 
each ship compared to mandays scheduled to work could be distri- 
buted in some agreeable ratio between the employes and the 
enterprise. This would promote group effort, strengthen comrade- 
ship and result in substantial saving in <^st of production. 

30. Henry H. Troges , “Shipping and Wage Systesm’^ ^plmMing Awf- 
ness in the United Stotts of America, VoL 1, P- 298. 
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As is known, an individual employee work varyies from 

% 

20 to 85% of his optimum capacity and no worker can work with 
of his efficiency. Basing on this observation an attempt 
is made to ask the selected group of workers (in the Hindustan 
Shipyard) if they thought they could work with more efficiency 
with the existing facilities, and if not what came in the way. 
Astonishingly enough it was learnt as can be seen in Table 4.2S 
that 86.34% said they could work more efficiently with tl^ 
existing skills provided certain measures are implemented. As 
per table 4.29, 55.61% were of the opinion that there was not 
enough incentive to motivate them to work and another 
important reason pointed out by the workers was that there were 
no adequate chances of promotions, even if they worked hard. 
Other factors like non-recognition of work; shortage of raw ma- 
terials, etc., were also mentioned by some workers. Even in the 
staff category 84.13% were of the opinion that they could work 
with more efficiency and the causes for inefficiency are shown in 
Table 4.43. From this it is clear, that the employees themselves 
feel, that they are not working to the optimum to which they 
can work. Hence, it is felt that the management may take suita- 
ble steps and see that workers put forth their best of energies 
for the t^nefit of the organisation. It is only the workers who 
can increase the productivity of the Shipyard, and that no 
amount of money and machines without the co-operation of 
properly inspired employees, can achieve increased productivity. 
And it may be noted here that it is not for the Chief Executive 
alone or the Personnel Manager to nourish and cultivate indus- 
trial rektions and raise productivity. It is for all supervisors to 
delicately weave the total range of human resources available 
with tl^m into a meaningful and purposeful pattern. Further 
with constant improvements in traditional practices and abetter 
and more efficient use of labour, it is expected that it would lead 
to substantia! improvements in output and reduction in costs. 

Management by Objectives Team also noticed that the 
Shipyard had not chalked out any long range plan till 1966 as 
there were many obstacles.®^ But for any organisation engaged 

31. life iTca&M for the Shipyard s inability to formulate long-range plans 
in the past as pointed out by them were (a) general indifference, (b; depen- 
dent^ upon Government subsidy and; assistance and (c) lack of internally 

^ncratttl funds, pp. 1-2. 
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in prodiirtion, the objectives should be clearly spelt out both for 
the sbort-term as well as the long-term for which detailed plan- 
ning should be made. It is essential to see while planning, that 
the short range plan caters to the long range plan. In order to 
speed up the work, the team felt that the Shipyard should deve^ 
lop standard designs as done by Japan. Under this system, ship- 
yard could keep ready an assortment of standard designs so that 
orders with different requirements could be met by making only 
partial changes in the standard blueprints. In this way, the 
Shipyard can maintain iexibility in accepting orders. 

To sum up the above analysis, to improve the performance 
of the Hindustan Shipyard, the time for the construction of a 
ship and the overall cost have to be brought down through bet- 
ter material control, development of ancillaries, production 
planning and control and better productivity of labour. Since 
the modernisation and development programmes ; would help 
to bring down the time for construction of ships, considerable 
effort has also to be made by the administration of the Shipyard 
in this direction. 

Existence of nil allocated workers^® is one peculiar feature 
of the Shipyard. But existence of these workers certainly affects 
the team spirit and morale of other workers. Attempts are 
t^ing made to reduce the number. In fact, the management has 
b«ii successful in reducing their number from 271 in 1957 to 31 
in 1971 thus saving the cost of labour to that extent as well as 
preventing the adverse effects on the morale of workers. This 
fteturc of nil allocation was maximum among skilled workers, 
a little less in semiskilled workers, and completely absent (with 
the exception of 1957) in the category of unskilled workers. 
In order to make use of the man power intensively a system of 
multi-trade has been introduced. This multi-trade system 
covering skilled and semiskilled workmen provides greater 
iexibility. ^ In this, a single worker apart from performing the 
duties on his main trade, does certain incidental and allied 
Jobs also, A better preplanning of the man power utilisation 

can go a long way in eliminating the feature of nil allocated 
workers altogether. 


who refuse to cio work other than their 

©m Wfen ti^re is no work Miilar to their trade in their denartment 
they rwMin i(ie. They r^ive their full pay. ' aepartmoit. 
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The value of inputs and their ratios are given in Table 4.3§. 
This table gives useful information about the materiai con- 
sumed, labour utilised, labour materiai ratio and the i^rccntage 
of productive labour in total production during the period under 
study. The cost of productive labour as well as material have 
increased from year to year during the period with of course 
very few exceptions. The increase in the share of productive 
labour in total production in some years is mainly due to unsatis- 
factory flow of materials during that period, and sometimes 
due to additional payments made to labour in the form of 
wages, dearness allowance and contribution to provident fund. 

TABLE 4.30 

Annual Production* in the Yard from 1952-53 to 1970-11 


(Rupees in LaUis) 


Year 

Produc- 

tive 

Labour 

Mate- 

rial 

Total 

Produc- 

tion 

Labour 

Material 

Ratio 

‘Percental 
of Produc- 
tive Labour 
in total 
Production 

1952-53 
(13 months) 

15.41 

54.58 

125.36 

1 ‘SA 

1 . 

12.29 

1953-54 

02 months) 

17.44 

50.20 

116.49 

1:2.88 

14.97 

1954-55 


23.21 

129.29 

210.84 

1:5.57 

ILOl 

1955-56 


25.96 

147,72 

247.92 

1:5.69 

10.47 

1956-57 


29.75 

183.52 

298.04 

1:6-17 

9.98 

1957-58 


31.58 

200.80 

343.31 

1:6.36 

9.20 

1958-59 


30.63 

190.57 

345.36 

1:6.22 

o«o/ 

1959-60 


35.01 

257.12 

401.48 

1:7.90 

8.72 

1960-61 


40.09 

316.69 

465.80 

1:7.^ 

O’ iC f 

0*01 

l%l-62 


38.54 

301.99 

461.43 

1:7.84 

8.35 

1962-63 


41.89 

322.06 

498.22 

1:7.69 

8.41 

1963-64 


44.02 

305.58 

475.05 

1:6.49 

9.27 

1964-65 


47.20 

252.17 

429.89 

1:5.34 

10.98 

1965-66 


46.97 

284.99 

540.17 

1:6.28 

8.70 

1966-67 


52.63 

282.17 

491.01 

1:5.36 

10.72 

1967-68 


66 36 

419.22 

681.42 

1:6.82 

9.74 

1968-69 


95.62 

430.46 

714.88 

1:4.50 

13.38 

1969-70 


85.29 

430.92 

699.00 

1:5.05 

12.20 

1970-71 


113.77 

471.35 

851.20 

1:4.14 

13.37 


♦Figures are inclusive of the cost of ship constriction, ^ip repairs and 


capital works executed departmmtaily. 
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Table 4.3rgi¥cs ao appraisal of tbe financial position of the 
Shipyard forihe period 1956-57 to 1970-7L The increase in 
profits in the year 1970-71 was mainly due to the commissioning 
of the dry dock and thus being able to take up more ship repair 
work. It may be said that ship repairing work is an important 
source of revenue to the Shipyard. The losses to the Shipyard 
during the early years from 1956-57 to 1961-62 were said to be 
due to certain factors like implementation of the development 
programme, acquisition of additional land adjoining the Ship- 
yard for purposes of extension and discarding of certain assets 
which resulted in loss upto 1961-62. Secondly, large stocks of 
materials taken over along with the Shipyard in 1952, did not 
move for a long period and the normal provision for obsole- 
sixeoe was considered inadequate. Accordingly, a special pro- 
vision of Rs. 3 lakhs for obsolescence was made in the year 
1956-57. Another important factor resulting in loss has been 
that, in order to provide an adequate work load during lean 
periods, the Shipyard undertook the construction of some 
small crafts on fixed price contracts which were not 
covered by subsidy. This resulted in a loss of Rs. 5.22 lakhs. 
Further, certain special benefits were granted to the workmen 
retrenched in 1953 and although the cost of these benefits 
was fmrtially reimbursed by the Government as a special 
subsidy, it fell short by Rs. 4.04 lakhs. The profits in the 
following years 1962-63 to 1970-71 were largely due to over- 
coming of the above factors and building of more remuneratiw 
ships and also due to concentrating more on ship repair. 
However, shipbuilding should not be treated as a profit ma- 
king industry as pointed out in Chapter II, and therefore 
profits cannot be expected from shipbuilding. The cost of 
ship construction in almost all countries is higher than the 
sale price. Shipbuilding industry receives direct subsidies ran- 
ging l^tweeii a minimum of 10% and a maximum of 55% 
of the cost of construction or the price as the case may be in 

many countries including industrially advanced countries like 
U.S.A., France, West Germany and Italy. The Government of 

India has deliterately followed a policy of making available 
the sht|® built Ipcally to Indian ship owners at international 

prices. 



chapter V 


MONETARY EMOLUMENTS 


A- Wages and Motivation 

In modern employmeiit relationship, monetaiy emDlEmcnls 
are expected to play a major part in motivating employees to 
work. The system of paying wages and salaries has become 
so common in the industrialised societies that we are inciincd 
to assume that it has always been the only or major means of 
encouraging work.i 

In early periods many workers were not paid money 
wages for their contribution but they used to share the product 
that was produced. The practice of paying wages gained wide 
acceptance with the Industrial Revolution. Wages became the 
accepted incentive with the emergence of factories and mass 
production in which large number of workers sold their service 
to the relatively small number of employers. 

Although it is opined that wages and salaries constitute a 
major motivator in modern employment, in recent years much 
dissatisfaction has been expressed about the prevailing 
economic theories of wages.* There is no clear understanding 
about the functional relationship between wa^ and effort ia 


1. Dale Yoder, Personnel Principles & Policies^ First RMtion, Asia 
Publishing House, Bombay, I960, p. 463. 

* 2. Fonseca, AJ., Wage Determination md Organised Lcdmm in, 
India, Oxford University Press, London, 1964, p. 1. 
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world. No one would agree for example that an offer of twice 
as mucii pay will guarantee twice as much output. What has 
Mm called the pro<xss of iecentivation, is still quite mysterious 
is spite of the fact that it has heeri experimented and still 
seeking to learn the general principles and limits of financial 
isccntivatioii. 

Stili "fair’ wages and salaries are considered to be important 
to most of the employees. If wages are adequate, other needs 
arc viewed as more important ; if wages are considered inade- 
quate or unfair, they tend to become first in importance to 
maiiy employees.* Further, it has been observed that when 
wages are linked up with performance, they become an impo- 
rtaat motivator ; when they are not so linked they do not 
motivate mi satisfaction is low, turnover and absenteeism 
high.* Thus a policy of fair wage and salary, and consistent 
internal wa^ and salary relationships are important to the 
acfiievcment of individual and ^oup effort in any organisation. 

The term ‘wage’ has different connotations to the union 
leaders, the management officials and the workers in the plant. 
The anion leader is apt to think of wages as ‘nhat which can be 
bargainwl about with the employer,’* which means principally 
tM ^licdulc of hourly rales of pay for different jobs in the 
plant The worker however may be more concerned with his 
**weckly or monthly take heme pay.’* Management is interested 
iMskally in labour costs per unit of output which depends on 
the quantity produad by workers in the plant as well as on 


3. TTiis conclusion is based on a study conducted by the Mil Industrial 
R-clatioiis Section of writer job satisfactions in New England city, follow- 
ing a partial mill shutdown in I94S. 

eSartes A. Myers and Gwrge P. Shultz, The Dynamics of a Labour 
, Prmtice-Hall Im:., Ea^ewood Cliffs, N.J., 1951. 

Siialiar ronpliisioas were re^ached in another labour market study by 
Lloyd G, IteyaoliiSs, i&m&mre of Led^omr Markets, Harper & Row, Publish-, 
cm, New York, 1951. Social psychologists have also' 

poiaied Old the is^iorlaiKse of a hierar chy of needs, the urgency of whidh 
vwfcs with tte of fulilment, ‘Mason Haire, Psychology in Manage- 

S«iiKi Edilic^, l/Wiraw Hill Book Co., New York, 1964, Chapter 2. 

4. Edward E. Lawler III, Pay and Organisational Effectiveness — A 

PipMm^yiew, McGraw Hill ]^k Co., New York, 1971 (especially 

Part III). 
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how much they are paid.^ 

In all countries wage policy is a complex and sciisiti¥C 
area of public policy as wages frequently result in indiistrial 
unrest. Ever since Independence, the wage policy of the 
Oovernment of India has been inspired by the idea of s«:iiriag 
for industrial labour a ‘living wage’ an objective that had first 
been enunciated in the ‘fundamental rights’ resolution of the 
section on Fundamental Rights in the Indian Constitution. 
Dissatisfaction with wage rates is one of the most commoii 
causes of low level of productive efficiency and morale among 
employees. Wages have an important bearing on the standard 
of living and well-being of the working force. The manage- 
ment is therefore naturally concerned with the level of wages 
and salaries compared to the competing firms of the same 
industry and with those firms in the nearby area, satisfactory 
internal relationships between earnings on each job and methexis 
of payment. 

B. Labour Cost in Shipbuilding Industry 

Shipbuilding industry, as has been already pointwi out in 
Chapter II, being mainly an assembly industry, is labour 
intensive and will continue to be so in spite of rapid tedmolo- 
gical developments. Consequently, the scarcity and expansi- 
veness of the labour in advanced countries has l^con^ the 
dominant factor in the high cost of construction of ships. The 
price of manpower in shipbuilding, has become a major issue 
and it led to the search for sights in setting up new shipyards 
where the price of manpower is relatively low. Even in Japan 
the yearly wage rise is reported to be in the order of 10% 
and the main reason for not including escalation clauses so far 
to cover rising costs is reported to be the apprehension that 
such clauses could open the door for unrestricted wage claims. 
Several European and Japanese yards have started looking for 
shipbuilding opportunities in countries where the wage level 
is lower and the atmosphere more propitious. Some have 
already established ‘Daughter Companies’ elsewhere in the 

5] Lloyd Q. Reynolds, Labour Ecammes md LtAomt 
Prentice Hall Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, Fourth Editic», 1964, 

p. 406. 



TABLE 5.1 

HARE OF Employees in the Value of Total Production 
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world wh^re tlie labour is less expensive and the climate conge- 
nial for undertaking shipbuilding jobs outdoors climinatirig the 
need for providing totally covered fabrication shops.® 

The foregoing analysis of phenomenal wage rise and shor- 
tage of labour in advanced countries which is likely to get 
accentuated due to people preferring more and more mechanised 
jobs clearly shows that the outlook for the industry— shipbuil- 
ding and ship repairing — in the developing countries like India 
is indeed quite bright and encouraging. India has large source 
of manpower both skilled and unskilled. And it has been 
calculated that the labour cost component of total cost in 
Indian shipbuilding industry is about one and half of the Euro- 
pean level.’ 

€. Wages and Salaries - Proportion and Trorfs 

In the Hindustan Shipyard ail workers are daily rated but 
are paid once a month on every tenth working day. Even thoii^ 
they are paid monthly, they are remunerated only for the days 
worked plus paid holidays. The Labour Union has been deman- 
ding to convert the daily rated system into monthly basis. By 
this it is felt that the workers would feel more ^ure and their 
morale and productivity would increase. The management, 
however, is reluctant on the ground that this would involve addi- 
tional financial expenditure which the Shipyard is not in a posi- 
tion to bear. However, this issue is reported to have been under 
consideration of the management. 

It will be quite interesting to find out the percentage share 


6. An early example of European shipbuildieg branching ort to other 
-countries is the Vcrolme Shipyard in Brazil. The Durooe complex at Sin^- 
pore engaged in shipbuilding and ship repairing is yet another example of 
Japanese move to branch off to regions with a favourable wagc-leveL 

7. Overheads, on the other hand, arc much higher in India tlan in 
Europe by about 70%. Part of this, is no doubt, due to the HindiKtaii Slip- 
yard carrying considerable social (including cx>st of nil ailaation labour) 
and training costs as overheads which in Europe would »t the 

Material and machinery costs as a sequent of the total cost are cmlsr 
slightly different (64% in India, in Europe) reftseting no douM the 
fact that much of the material and machinery of Hindustan Shipyard is 
imported. 

(Report of the British Consultants T^m, op. cit., VoLIII, pp. 4-lS)- 
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Table 5.2 shows the total amount of wages and allowancef 
paid to Workers, total amount of salaries paid to officers and 
staff and an aggr^ate of these two amounts along with their 
|cr capita igures. It could be observed from this table that the 
total amount of wa^ bill has gone up from Rs. 49.80 lakhs to 
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As the above table shows the rate of increase in respect of 
wages and atlowances of workers has gone up from 2.63 during 
1957-62 to 4.86 during i962“67. The rate has increased by 
more than three times during the period 1967-71 (15.12). In 
respect of staff and officers the rate of increase has doubled in 
between the two periods 1957-62 and 1962-67 and it rose by 
nearly three times during 1967-71. The overall rate of increase 
in wages, salaries and allowances went up from 2.67 during 
1957-62 to 15.84 during 1967-71. The annual rate of increase 
during the two periods 1957-62 and 1962-67 were mostly influe- 
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need by aniiiial incrernents in basic pay and Ad hoc increases in 
dearness allowances granted from time to time. But the animal 
rate of increase in monetary emoluments during the f^riod 
1967-71 was, in addition to the above two factors influenced by 
the revision of pay structure as per the recommeedations of 
the One*man Committee. Consequently the rate has gone up 
by three to four times during this period as compared to 
1962-67. 

The worker’s welfare depends not on how much money 
income he receives, but on the purchasing power of his incomc- 
the amount of goods and services which be can buy with if, 
i.e., the real wage. However, the economists are of the view 
that there has been no increase in per capita rml income of 
industrial workers in India during the last 10 years and that 
apparent increase in money earnings was more than olfset by a 
continuous erosion in the value of the rupee. Accordingly, the 
real earnings of the three categories of workers in the Hindustan 
Shipyard with reference to 1956 as base year are calculated and 
presented in Table 5.3 to see whether the incrca^ in money wa^ 
has been accompanied by an incrca^ in the real wage, or whe- 
ther the increase in money wage has been offset by a rise in the 
cost of living over the 15 years period of study. It is ob^rved 
from the table the index of average money earnings amoi^ 
skilled workers has gone up from 107.4S in 1957 (1956 = I®)) 
to 176.48 in 1969. But the steep increase in the cost of living 
during the period not only nullified this increase in money wage 
but also resulted in decline in the real earnings which stood at 
90.43 by 1969. As regards semiskilled category while the index 
of money wage has gone up to 199.64 the index of red wage 
stood at 102.30. Thus the increase in money wages of semiskill- 
ed category seems to be more satisfactory than it was in the 
case of skilled workers. In respect of unskilled category the 
index of money wage rose by 92.87% but the index of real 
declined by 1.17%. Thus in resp^t of skilled and unsldllcci, 
the increase in money wages was more than offset by IIk 
increase in cost of living - leading to a decline in ffie real iiroimc, 
which was more pronounced with regard to skilled «tego^. 

The selected group of workers were asked during interviews 

8. Lloyd G. Reynolds, op. cit., p. 409. 
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to rank the following, in order of their preference : higher 
wages, better working conditions, security of job, recognition 
of their work, fair grievance procedure, participation in manage- 
ment. The information elicited is presented in T-ablcs 5.4 |cate- 
gorywise) and 5.5 (for all three categories). As is seen from the 
Table 5.4. 57.36% of the skilled, 47.50% of semiskilled and 
of unskilled workers desired higher wages and ranked it first. 
Security of job was given first preference by only 17.82% of 
skilled ; 20% of semiskilled and 33.33% of unskilled workers. 
The overall position is shown In Table f .5. As this Tabic 
shows, 54.15% of workers preferred ‘higher wages* to all other 
items. They gave second and third prcferencx to ‘better 
working conditions.^ Thus ‘higher wages*, ‘better working 
conditions* and ‘security of job* are preferred by the workers 
in the Shipyard. Majority of workers gave much preference 
to higher wages as it was learnt in the course of interviews 
that the take home pay was barely suffident for the worker 
and Ms family. 

It was also enquired during the course of interviews 
whether the workers had any additional sources of income 
besides their wages from the Shipyard. A common source of 
additional income for a majority of workers was the employ- ' 
ment of other members of the family. Besides this, many | 
workers had land, house property, livestock which were regular 
sources of income. Income from other sources on an average 
ranged from Rs. 50/- to Rs. 600/- whereas their take-hoinc pay 
from the Shipyard ranged from Rs. 150/- to Rs. 400/-. In '|| 
respect of skilled workers both take-home pay and income 'i|| 
from other sources were higher compared to semiskilled and 
unskilled workers. 

The extent of indebtedness of workers in the Shipyard 
also enquired into. Most of the workers with familes eoiist#|^ 
ting of seven or more members each found it difficult to 
both ends meet even with their additional income, from 
sources. It was learnt during the mmm of interviews 
90.24% of workers had taken loan from thr^ to four soared ' : 
like money lenders, credit sociel^, provident fund, etc., 
also from their friends of co^wofkers. About 59% of 
workers had taken loan from monej lemiers and paid very hii# : 
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tinuous increase in the cost of living comfwlled the workers t© 
demand revision of pay scales,^® This has become a imjor 
cause for industrial unrest, and for the strikes in the Shipyard 
up to 1969. It may be noted here there was no general revision of 
basic wages ever since 1 948 in the Shipyard. There have been some 
increases in dearness allowance from time to time but dearness 
allowance gives only partial relief against soaring prices. The 
Hindustan Shipyard labour Union and the Staff Association in 
their joint report demanded to introduce a system of wages 
that could satisfy the physical and cultural needs of the workers. 
It was further pointed out by them that the wages in the Ship- 
yard did not reflect the skills of the employees as nearly 30 
years ago the existing wage rates were introduced by tie 
Scindia Steam Navigation Co. Ltd., on the basis of the recom- 
mendations made by the First Pay Commission (E^eoeml^r 
1946). It was also pointed out by them that so far no apprecia- 
ble effort has been made to evaluate the different jobs. 


10. The. Hindustan Shipyard Labour Union and Staff A»>ciali»i la 
their joint report of 1967 pointed out that the 'Shipyard eaapiojees Were 
striving to earn a wage that their oountcri^Lrts in the Mas^n DkM:k Ltd., 
were earning, and the question whether Shipyard can affoid t® iMy did iMit 
arise, as it was a Government undertakir® similar to Mtago* Bo^ Ltd. 
The existence of wage differential betw^n the two similar Gtwmmwit 
undertakings, they emphasised should to! be allowd to a^Btinae, as it was 
not conducive, for increasing productivity. 
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In 1964, a CcutrEl Board for engineering industries 
fwliicii includes the Hindustan Shipyard) was constituted by the 
Govcrimicjiit of India for revision of pay scales and to consider 
other related matters. But as there was no unanimity in the 
rccommcisdations of the wage board, a One-man Committee 
was appointed by the Shipyard to go into the question of 
revision of pay scales. While considering the revision of pay 
scales, tic committee took into consideration the capacity of 
tic industry to pay and the productivity of workers. The 
management claimed that certain items of allowances — emplo- 
yer’s contribution under Employees* State Insurance Act, 1948 
towards insurance premia, towards provident fund, contingent 
liability for gratuity, cycle allowance, leave and holidays 
(allowana), transfK)rt allowance, cost of uniforms, dhobi 
allowance, housing subsidy, cleaning allowance — should be 
addwl to wages to ascertain total earnings of employees. But 
the committee ob^rved that where a benefit goes directly to 
the expenses of the worker on items of expenditure which 
are taken into account for the calculation of ‘Tair wage,” it 
must necessarily be taken into account in fixing the actual fair 
wa^ payable. However, if the benefits had no connection with 
the items of expenditure on which the fair wage was calculated 
they nmi not be taken into account. The Committee points 
out that special contribution under the Employees’ State Insura- 
nix Act is paid by the Shipyard more or less as a compulsory 
tax without any benefit to its employees, who arc being granted 
exemption by authorities under the Act itself.” Benefits of 
insurance, provident fund and gratuity occur only on retirement. 
They, no doubt, add to the present mental comfort of empIo« 
yces, but the committee added that they did not directly reduce 
dicir expenses. The other items are compensatory in nature. 
Medical benefits, educational benefits and canteen benefits have 
Ixen taken into account in determining the lower limit. They 
tie kept in mind for higher stage of fair wage also. But it is 


II. Ec^dmg Employises’ State Insurance Scheme, though the 
workers wtm toM that it was es^tially in their interest, the union opposed 
aal asked for eiemption which was granted year after year. The manage- 
msmt Iwwiew a^nfiniM to pay its dhe share of contribution to the Emplo- 
yees’ &atc Ii»iiraiK» Corporation. 
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pointed out that their actual value in terms of money to each 
employee is difficult to calculate.^* 

The recommendations made by the Oie^man Comiaitttt: 
regarding the revision of wage structure were accepted by tlic 
Labour Union, Staff Association, and the Management, Tiej 
were implemented with effect from September 1969, 

The following figures give the minimmii and maximiiiii 
rates of old pay scales (1947-48) and new pay scales (after 
revision by the One-man Committee) : 

Old pay scales New pay scales 
before revision after revision 


Minimum Maximum Minimum Maxi 


Selection Grade 
Skilled 
Semiskilled 
Unskilled 


3.50/4.62 

1.75/2.00 

1.19/1.37 

1.12/1.19 


4.25/5.62 

3.37/4.37 

2.19/2.3! 

1.50/L94 


Monthly rated scales {staff) : 

Non-Matric 42 92 

Matriculation 60 131 

Graduates 85 182 

Selection Grade (yards) 42/190 97/300 

Selection Grade (office) 60/225 75/300 

Class IV employee 30/70 45/117 


8.71/11.05 10.73/13 

6.33/8.46 8.2240.56 

6.29 6.89 

6.29/6 29 6.54/no 

increment 


176 


219 412 

176/428 2391531 


164/189 174/282 


It is observed from the above figures that minimum of 
various categories within the selection grade of daily rated 
workers was Rs. 3.50/4.62 and the maximum was Rs. 4.25/5.62 
as per the old pay scale whereas after revision the minimuiB oC 
the various pay scales more than doubled among the 
various categories within the selection grade. Similarly in 
case of skilled, the minimum basic pay was iM-ca^ frr-' 
Rs. 1.75/2.00 to Rs. 6.33/8.46 ; semiskilled from Rs. 1.19/1.37 
Rs. 6.29 ; and unskilled from Rs. L12/L19 to Rs. 6.29 
maximum limits have also b^n rai^d sml^nlMHy 
course of this revision. In the case of staff wMIe 

12, However, the per capita expenditure on varloi® 

^mmes introduced by the manageoimt has been 
Chapter VI. 
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in the old scaie was between Rs. 42 and Rs. 225 and the mini- 
mum in the new pay scale was Rs. 164. The maximum being 
Rs. 3CK) in the old scale and in the new scale it was Rs. 865. 
Thus it is seen as per new pay scales, no worker would get less 
than Rs, 6.29 per day and no staff member would draw less 
than Rs. 164 per month. This shows that the new pay scales 
are favourable to employees when compared to the old pay 
scales. 

Dearness allowance to compensate 100% of increase in the 
cost of living is recommended to the employees drawing upto 
Rs. 200/“ per month and for the employees • drawing above 
Rs. 2W/ • per month the compensation can be graduated at 
20% less for each slab of Rs. 2CN}/-, 

The recommendations made by the One-man Committee 
with regard to other allowances arc as follows : 


Position existing before the As recommended by One-man 
recommendations of One- Committee 
man Committee 

Yard allowance paid to Yard allowance to be paid to all 
only those employees who clerks and class IV employees 
are in service on 1--12-1957 who are called to work for 48 
under an agreement and the hours a week at the rates prescri- 
subsequent recruits were not bed in the agreement dated 
to be paid. 1-12-1957. 


Out door allowance: 
Restricted to staff drawing 
Rs, 100/- or below. 

Section head allowance : 
Paid but subsequently 
stopped. 


Out door allowance : to be paid 
irrespective of the rate of pay 
drawn by the individual. 

To be paid as long as that parti- 
cular duty is .performed by the 
workers. 


It has been calculated that the implementation of the One- 
man Committee’s recommendations resulted in an increase 
of wage bill by Rs. 3.85 lakhs per month. 

The committee has rejected certain demands namely com* 
f^asatory city allowance, over-time allowance (for oflBice staff), 
conveyance allowance and leave travel concessions, on the 
grotnid that it was beyond the capacity of the Shipyard to pay 
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these allowances. With regard to certain other dcmands^^ 
put forward by the union the Committee rejected on tic ground 
that they were not justified. 

In spite of this increase in total emoluments the employees 
and their organisations are not satisfied. They started demaod*' 
ing for fresh revision of wage structure. The following tabic 
furnished by the management of the Shipyard, provides an 
indexed comparison of the minimum, maximum, total emolii- 
ments as on the 1st July 1975^^ payable to Selection Grade, 
Highly skilled. Skilled, Semiskilled and Unskilled categories 
of workmen in the Shipyard, Mazagon Dock Ltd. (Bombay), 
Garden Reach workshop (Calcutta), Cochin Shipyard (Cochin) 
and Bharat Heavy Plate & Vessels Ltd-, (Visakhapatmam). 


Name of the 
organisation 


Selection Skilled Semiskilled Uns 

Grade 

Higher 

Skilled 

—I N I Ill ■ III. 

Min. Max. Min. Max. Min. Max. Min. 


100 100 1(K) 


Hindustan 100 100 
Shipyard Ltd. 

Mazagon Dock 122.5 200 


Garden Reach 
Workshop 
Cochin Ship- 
yard 

Bharat Heavy 
Plate & Ves- 
sels 


84 78 


100 1(K) 10 

- - 100 
95.3 103 95.1 


104.7 181 
112.9 91-3 


136 170 119 138.8 115.6 


ICO 


130 


140 254 125 154.7 120 151.8 y 








It is observed from the above table, that for selection gr 
{highly skilled) category, the total emoluments - minimum s 
maxim um - in Mazagon Dock were higher than in the Shi^ 
and the Garden Reach Workshop. The maximum lin^ 
Mazagon Dock is twice that of the Hindustan Shipyaril 





13. Increase in compensatory allowaiK^e, travelli^ ailowai 
allowance, store allowance, cyclostyle operator’s allowance, the 
idearness allowance allied not to have been paid piior to 1^7., 

14. Indices are worked out taking minimnin aiKi msjdmw, ^ 

at the Hindustan Shipyard for each of these cate®ories as 100. 2| 
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still more in the case of Garden Reach Workshop. Iks 
minimum and maximum limits of pay of the skilled, semiskilled 
and unskilled categories, in Bharat Heavy Plate & Vessels are 
the highest (a local public sector undertaking) compared to all 
shipyards. In Cochin Shipyard, the total emoluments 
for the above three categories are very near to those of Bharat 
Heavy Plate & Vessels. Internationally the wages of shipbmld- 
ing workers as already mentioned above have been constantly 
on the increase. For instance between 1969 and 1972 tJ^ 
wages of Japanese shipbuilding workers have risen by 70'); 
According to the reports published in the press the increase 
was 20»/o in 1973 and 28% in 1974. Taking into account thea 
differences and developments in total emoluments, the Shipyard 
Labour Union and Staff Association are demanding for a 
second wage revision. 


D. Payment of Bonus 

Next to basic pay and dearness allowance, bonus has come 
to occupy an important place in the structure of workers 
emoluments in India. The practice of paying bonus was hrst 
started as an exgratia payment by some employers during the 
closing period of the I World War when industries were 
earning huge profits. This concept of bonus as an exgratia 
payment was accepted by some tribunals after the II WorM 
War although it was recognised that bonus could become a 
subject matter of industrial disputes. However, the position 
had changed subsequently, and the approach by adjudicators, 
was that “where the industry has the capacity to pay and had 
been so stabilised that its capacity to pay may Iw counted 
upon continuously, payment of living wages is desirable, but 
where the industry has not that capacity or its capacity varies 
or is expected to vary from year to year, so that the industry 
cannot afford to pay living wages, bonus must be looked upon 
as the temporary satisfaction, wholly or in part, of the needs 
of employee.** The Labour Appellate Tribunal, in its award 
on dispute in the textile industry in Bombay in 1950 observed 


!5. Quoted in Industrial Awards in India, Ministry of Labour and 
Gowrnnsc^t of India, 1960, p. 84. 
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‘"it (bonus) cannot any longer be regarded as an exgraiia pay- 
ment, for it has been recognised that a claim for bonus if 
resisted, gives rise to, an industrial dispute which has to be 
settled by a duly constituted industrial court or tribunaL^* 

The bonus commission appointed in December 1961 
accepted compulsory profit sharing concept of bonus, which 
neither depends upon the goodwill of employers nor on the 
gap between actual wage and the living wage. think it 

proper to construe the concept of bonus as sharing by tic 
workers in the prosperity of the concern in which they arc 
employ cd.”^'^ 

Accepting the recommendations of the Bonus CoaunisslO'ii, 
the Payment of Bonus Act was passed in 1965 . The Act applies 
to every factory and every other establishment employing or 
more persons and all non-departmental public sector under- 
takings which compete at least to the extent of 20% of their 
annual turnover with private enterpri^s. 60 % of ‘available 
surplus’^® shall be payable as bonus to the workers sublet to a 
.minimum of 4% (or Rs. 40 whichever is higher and a maximum 
of 20% of total wages and salaries including dearness allowance 
with the provision of set-oflf and set-on, in succeeding four 
accounting years. An employee drawing a wage or salary not 
exceeding Rs. 1,600/- per month and who has worked in the 
establishment for not less than 30 working days and who is not 
dismissed is entitled to claim bonus. 

The Hindustan Shipyard— A public sector undertaking 
which docs not compete even to the extent of 20% of its annual 
turnover with private sector undertakings, is exempted from the 
purview of the payment of Bonus Act. Inspite of this, the 
management has started paying cxgratia bonus with effect from 
1965-66 at the minimum rate 4% (or Rs. 40/- whichever is 


16. Labour Law Journal - 1247, 1950. 

17. Report of the Bonus C^mniissioii (IS^) Ministry of Ialx»r A 
Employment, Government of India, p. 20. 

18 The ‘available surplus' is calculated after deduction of prior 
charges from gross profits. The prior charges are: and 

development rebate (under the Income Tax Act), direct taxes, retora on 
paid-up capital at 8.5%, return on reserves at 6% and remuneratioa for 

working partners. 
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higher) of the total emoluments. The total amount paid duriag 
the period 1965-66 to 1970-71 is shown below : 


Year 

Total aiDoxiiit 
exgratia bonus 


Rs. 

1965-66 

4,75,000 

1966-67 

5,40,430 

1967-68 

5,24,938 

1968-69 

5,79,131 

1969-70 

5,49,960 

1970-71 

7,26,525 


As the above figures show, the increase in total emoluments 
during 1970-71 consequent upon the implementation of recom- 
mendations of One-man Committee has resulted in the increase 
of amount of bonus paid to employees by nearly Rs. 2 lakhs. 
It is heartening to note that with effect from 1971-72, d» 
minimum rate of bonus has been increased from 4% to 8.33% 
or Rs. 80/- whichever is higher subject to a maximum of 
Rs. 750/- in accordance with the decision of Government of 
India to this effect. 


CHAPTER VI 


Beyond Monetary Emoluments 


A. Growth and Significance 

Within the working life of many industrial workers an at- 
most unnoticed social revolution has taken place in the employ- 
ment relationship in industry. 50 years ago an employer pur- 
chased, for a simple hourly wage, such human skills and IalK>ur 
as he required for the work he had in hand. ^‘Today, not only 
have, human relations in the work place, heooine generally 
more complex, but there has been an extensive growth of what 
have come to be known as ‘Fringe Benefits.* 

Provision of fringe benefits has become a regular feature of 
industrial employment system since the II World War. In many 
countries, employers have instituted several schemes to provide 
employees (over and above normal wages and allowamxs) with 
decent housing, recreational and cultural amenities, paid holi- 
days and vacations, social security l^ncfits, etc. 

The need for providing benefits to employees beyond the 

1. Clarke, R.O., “The Social aspects of laifo'Strml Emplopiwnt/’ 
Industrial Relations Contemporary PrMems and ' Perspec^rms^ Biitcd by 

B, C. Roberts, Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 19€X p. 

In the broadest sense of the term, frin^ beneits apply to ti» fottowiig : 
(i) employes services ; (ii) pay for tin^ 'not worked 5 CiMI 
compensation ; (iv) contribution to employe smuity. 

Lovejoy, L.C., Wage and Salary Ti^ Rcwald Co., 

New York, 1959, p. 373. 
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monetary emoluments, hardly received attention in any coun- 

jjj the early sta§es of* industrialisation.” In the be^innin§, 
these benefits were extended “partly from humanitarian conside- 
rations and partly from an urge to act upon the concept of 
scientific meliori.sm which was advocated by such philosophers 
as Comte, J.S. Mill, the Martineaus and George Eliot.» hater 
on the exposition of social ideas by such thinkers as Robert 
Owen in the United Kingdom and Leclaire in France also had 
its impact.* In many countries of Europe, these ideas profoundly 

influenced the course of Social Welfare legislation and the pro- 
grammes of social assistance during the next 70 years or so. The 

range of fringe benefits available to workers grew gradually, 
partly due to enlightenment on the part of employers and partly 
due to the struggle of unions. After the I World War, these 
benefits expanded rapidly mainly because of the influence of the 
International Labour Organisation* as also due to the emergence 
of a new managerial class.' Added to this, there was the in- 
fluence of the researches in scientific management and industrial 
psychology, which furnished ample evidence as to the beneficial 
effects produced by fringe benefits on the attitudes, morale and 
productivity of workforce. This trend reinforced by the public 
concern, especially in underdeveloped countries, for the improve- 
ment of the working and living conditions of industrial wor- 
kers. led to an extension of fringe benefits. Consequently in 
some countries, a large part of the increase in real wages since 
1938 occurred in the form of fringe benefits and after the 11 
World War, “these benefits expanded enormously, often as an 

2. Repmt of the National Commission on Labour, Ministry of Labour 
& EEDployment, Government of India, New Delhi, p. 111. 

3. Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 15, pp. 396-397. 

4. The Enaployets Federation of India, Fringe Benefits in Indian Indus- 
try, Mopc^iaph No. 5, Bombay, p. 5. 

5. Throng aumeroos conventions and recommendations, the Intema- 
tktna] Labour Organisation promoted joint International action to secure 
the mloKemest of several benefits such as the provision of holidays, sidc- 
nw, insurance, compensation for accidents and occupational diseases, old 
age ami invalidity insurance, rest periods, paid vacations, etc. 

6. The new managerial class particularly in underdeveloped countAs 
realised the i»ed to secure the coop^tion of labour in the process of pro- 
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alternative to wage increases.’”^ 

Since the development of fringe beneits was mlnenced bf 
historical and socio-economic circninstances prevailing in cacti 
country, the proportion of fringe beneits in the wages of emplo- 
yees has varied considerably from country to country. While in 
some countries fringe benefits constituted only negligibic 
amounts, in others they formed one-third or more of the cash 
wages received by employees.® 

Just like in Western Countries, fringe beneits paid in the 
early phases of industrial development of India consisted 
mainly gratuitous payments made by employers to deserving eia- 
ployces. However, the number and quantity of voluntary bene- 
fits continued to increase, partly as a result of the growing 
social consciousness among workers and partly due to volun- 
tary action initiated by enlightened employers.® This trend was 
strengthened by the legislative measures taken by the State like 
Workmen’s Compensation Act in 1924. Even so, the extent of 
fringe benefits received by employees remained relatively insigni- 
ficant and varied considerably from factory to factory. The 
Royal Commission on Labour recommended for greater unifor- 
mity in the welfare schemes and made several su^stions to 
increase the material welfare of industrial workers^ many of 
which were subsequently incorporated by amendments to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act in 1933 and the Factories Act in 

1934. 

Fringe benefits increased considerably during the II World 
War period partly as a result of the voluntary action taken by a 
number of employers to provide such facilities as housing, 
cal care, introduction of canteen ^rvic^ and redremenl 
and partly due to the legislative steps taken by the Govemment 
of India by promulgating ordinances.'® Later on the findings of 
the Labour Investigation Committee had a profouwi elect on 

7. International Labour Oi^nisatiou, “iatercational CkaapariMms of 
Real Wages-A Study of Methods,” New Series No. 45, pp, 19-31, 

8. Indian Labour Journal December 1960, pp. 1425-1427. 

9 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour, 1951, p. 63. 

10. The most notable example of such ordimiKXS was tlie piomiigatM 
of the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Ordhmncx in Januaiy 1944 whic* 
provided for the levy of a ckse on the output to finana welfare n^sures 

for workers employed in coal mines. 


( 11 ) 
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the course of labour welfare legislation in the post-independence 
period. The Government of India had taken several steps so as 
to strengthen the welfare programmes in different industrial 
undertakings. Factories Act 1948, Plantations Labour Act 1951 
and the Mines Act 1952, Employees’ Insurance Act 1948 are 
some of the legislative steps taken providing for comprehensive 
provisions regarding welfare, health, safety and social security 
of workers. The awards given by Industrial Tribunals and the 
collective agreements concluded between employers and workers 
also contributed in no small measure for the expansion of the 
scope and content of fringe benefits in many industrial under- 
takings throughout the country. 

Fringe benefits now make up a significant part of labour 
costs of different firms, and it is likely that the proportion 
will continue to increase. Benefit programmes over and above 
the total wages and salaries have become an integral part of 
the overall personnel policies and they cannot be consider^ 
in isolation. The organisational tactic of providing several 
types of employee benefits have spread as a logical response to 
the rapidly increasing demands for more benefits.^^They are ex- 
pected to play a major role in stimulating the employees to work 
and in making them contribute best effort and skill to the enter- 
prise. Further, employers increasingly found that it made 
little difference, how the total manpower expense was allocated 
between wages and benefits as long as the wages remained 
reasonably competitive.. .Moreover in the case of such benefits 
where the rupees to be spent possessed at least partial deferra- 
bility (as with most pension plans) those discounted rupas 
actually became cheap rupees to the organisation.^® Further, 
generous fringe benefits help create a more favourable "image’ 
of the company in the eyes of the public, thus making it easier 
for the management to recruit high-calibre employee and to 

11. Unions have been alert to the changing circumstances ushered ia 
by wage regulations in some countries. They shifted their emphasis from 
wage rate demands to cost of living and productivity adjustment and as 
they exhausted th^ opportunities, they switched rapidly to demand for 
more fringe benefits. 

12. William Werther Jr., “A New Direction in Rethinking Fringe 
Benefits,'* MSII Business Topics, Michigan State University, Winter, 1974, 
p.35. 
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maintsin Emicablc rclationsliip with the entire coroiminity. 
‘‘Like fair wages and salaries adec^uate health and welfare pro- 
grammes impress the community with the value of the firm 
particularly as these programmes become more widely indenti- 
fied with what constitutes a ‘good company.’’*^ The employer 
is benefitted through reduced turnover, increased morale and 
productive eflBciency of workers in return for the cost of these 
additional benefits provided beyond monetary emoluments. 

B. Welfare Expenditure 

The Hindustan Shipyard provides a number of employee 
benefits and programmes over and above monetary emoluincnts, 
in the form of housing, medical aid, canteen, transport, contri- 
bution to staff insurance premia, debt relief and retirement 
benefits. Table 6.1 shows the amount spent by the manage- 
ment towards welfare expenditure in total as well as |»r 
employee under six major heads, viz., housing, medical aid, 
education, canteen, transport, recreation, contribution to staff in- 
surance premia and retirement benefits.^* The total amount 
of welfare expenditure has gone up from 4.74 lakhs in 1957-58 
to 61.79 lakhs in 1970-71. The increase of welfare activities 
quantitatively as well as qualitatively— particularly the provi- 
sion of house rent allowance, medical reimbursement, liberalisa- 
tion of retirement benefits, etc., has been mainly responsible for 
this phenomenal growth of welfare expenditure. The per 
capita welfare expenditure has increased from Rs. 100.53 to 
Rs. 1,163.14 during the period 1957-58 to 1970-71. 

C. Housing 

Inadequate and poor quality of housing, development of 
slums around industrial areas are some of the attendant evils 
of industrialisation/*^ While the already crowded industrialised 
towns are still being more crowded, lack of suitable housing 

13. George Strauss, Leonard R. Sayles, op. cit,, p. 719. 

14. It may be noted here, in respect of housing and transport, infor- 
mation on certain new items of expenditure was available only from 
1966-67 and 1967-68 respectively. Consequently die total amomit spent 
under these two heads cannot be strictly compared with the amounts spent 
in the earlier years. 

15. Sivayya, K.V,, Das, InMm IndmtrM Ecmamy, S. Chand & 

Co. (Pvt.) Ltd., New Delhi, 1975, p. 506. 
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accommodation causes more worry and fatigue among emplo- 
yees and thus to some extent comes in the way of properly 
discharging their duties.^® 

The Hindustan Shipyard maintains a good housing colony 
which is very near to the plant site. This colony called 
Gandhigram, consists of 1,731 residential quarters of different 
types (by the end of 1971-72) which are built in an extensive 
site of 145 acres. All modern amenities such as electricity, 
black top roads, parks, marketing centres, drinking water taps, 
drainage have been provided. Out of the above quarters 1,196 
have been allotted to employees on reasonable fixed rents and 
the rest of the quarters are allotted at 10% of the basic pay 
plus 5% dearness allowance. The per capita recurring expendi- 
ture under housing has increased from Rs. 6.77 in 1957-58 to 
Rs. 195.01 in 1970-71. Amount incurred towards repairs and 
maintenance of the housing colony and the amount of house 
rent allowance (Rs. 7.78 lakhs) paid during 1970-71 have been 
largely responsible for this increase. 

However, only 32.20% of employees are provided with 
housing accommodation. A large number of workers and staff 
are staying in rented houses, away from the yard, paying more 
than double the rent (of company owned houses) for smaller 
accommodation and at the same time incurring additional 
expenditure for coming daily to the Shipyard. It will be noted 
that 44-88% of the selected group of workers and 30.16% of 
staff were coming to the yard from a distance of above three 
miles. In fact one of the reasons, for more absenteeism and 
late coming was the employees staying far-off from the yard. 
The employees staying in their own houses also showed a desire 
to move to the company house if available. 

In order to elicit further information, the selected group of 
workers were asked about the mode of conveyance being used 
by them to come to the Shipyard. 38.54% of workers and 
33.33% of staff were coming by walk. Only about 25.85% of 
workers had cycles or other mode of conveyance and the rest 


16. t has been rightly remarked that -a house is not just a roof over 
four wa k or a place to sleep and take shelter, it is an extension of human 

^^nality (Vaid, K.N., Lalmur Welfare in India, Sres Ram Centre for 
IndiBtnal Relations, New Delhi, 1970, p. 195). 
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came by bus or by some other meaos. Regarding the staff, the 
situation seems slightly better as 41.27% of staff are having own 
conveyance. No doubt, the management was kind enough to 
sanction loans for the workers for purchasing cycles. However, 
the workers pointed out during the course of interview that 
when the cycle needed some type of repair or change of part 
they did not always have ready cash, nor could they afford to 
come by bus, so they either stayed back at home or went 
walking. 

Thus it can be seen more houses need to be built for 
workers and staff and particularly after the commenceiiieiii of 
Dry Dock^’ if the regular attendance is to be maintained and 
eflBiciency is to be improved. A proposal for the constmetion 
of 800 type 11 quarters at an estimated cost of Rs. 1CX> lakhs 
was submitted to the Government in the year 1971. Since the 
above did not materialise, the management has taken up the 
matter with the State Government and the Life Insurance 
Corporation of India. 

D. Medical Aid 

It is hardly necessary to stress the loss due to sickness to 
the workers and their organisation in a poor country like India 
where vitality of workers is low and where wa^s are just 
sufficient for bare subsisfence.'® Both sickness and accidents 
are recognised to be among the most widespread causes of 
mandays lost with their consequent effect on production. 
Therefore, the importance of measures designed to provide 
medical assistance to employees in times of illness and acci- 
dents have been recognised in most of the industrial establish- 
ments. 

The Shipyard has three modern well equipped dispensaries — 
one in the yard and- two in the housing colony — with quaiiied 
medical personnel. Free medical aid is given to the employees 
and their families residing in the colony. A maternity centre is 

17. With the functioning of Dry Dock, more ntiml^r of workers are 
recruited, and the already inadequate houses have further become inade- 
quate. 

18. Pant, S.C., IndUm Labomr PrMmis^ Chaitanya Publlshic^ House, 
Allahabad, 1973, p. 299. 
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67*43% workers said that the medical benefit was not adequate. 
Among the selected group of staff, only L59% said that it was 
adequate whereas 98.41% said it was very insufficient. The 
suggestion put forward by the various categories was that at 
present employees residing in colony only could make use of 
« . rious bra 

the management at various places so that majority of the 
employees <x>uld make use of the facility. Some workers have 

t medical reimbursement should 
be given to workers also, as they were more in need than those 

ing the medical benefit 

19. But it is heartening to note, the facility of reimbursement of 
medical expenses has been extended to the staff and workers of the Ship- 
yard frwn m 1st April 1973. According to this scheme, the expenses in- 
curred on medical treatment by the staff and workmen and their families 
are reimbursed to tten on the basis of certificates issued by the company’s 
medical oflfcers or ^ authorised dtxjtors, subject to a maximum limit of 
Rs, lS0/~ i^r annum per employee. 
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said that the dispensary devoid of good and adequate medic- 
ines,®'^ had become only a first aid centre and they always tried 
to push off most of the cases to the Government General 
Hospital. Others complained that patients stood in qnes for 
hours due to insuflicient number of doctors attending on them. 

E. Canteen 

Under Section 46 of the Factories Act, every factory, 
engaging more than two hundred and fifty workers, is required 
to maintain a canteen. The layout, upkeep and working of the 
canteen are subject to rules framed by the State Government. 
Rule 68 stipulates, among other things, that the prices of items 
sold in the canteen should be on non-profit basis. Canteens run 
by the employees themselves on a co-operative basis, however 
are exempted from this provision and their prices can include a 
profit upto 5% of the cost price. The research studies conduct- 
ed on fringe benefits show that a subsidised canten creates a 
positive effect on the work life of the employees and reduces 
absenteeism and tardiness among employees. The break for the 
meal in the middle of the day gives welcome relaxation to the 
workers, therefore a little attention, paid by the welfare officer 
to the canteen surroundings is worth while. Pleasing colours 
to the walls, windows and doors, and display of suitable 
pictures can transform the canteen.®^ 

The canteen in the Hindustan Shipyard is as old as the yard 
itself. Since its inception upto 1948, it was managed, control- 
led and supervised by a local private contractor. In 1948, with 
the passing of the Factories Act, the Ship3^rd took over the 
canteen from the private contractors. 

The canteen made a profit only in the year 1955-56 to tie 
tune of Rs. 349/-. From 1956-57, the excess of expenditure 
over revenue was increasing from year to year and this deficit 
was covered by the subsidy given by the management starting 
from 1962-63. Thus the amount of subsidy has gone up froia 
Rs. 47,799 in 1962-63 to Rs. 3,47,(KK) in 1970-7L This was 

20. As pointed out by one or two workers, the cady thiiig availahle 
was APC Powder. 

21 . Personnel Man^tgtrnem in Indian Institute of PksomkI 

Management^ Asia Publishing House, Bonilw# 1^73^^ 
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mainly due to tlie fact that while the cost of materials used has 
gone up abnormally between 1948 and 1971 the prices of the 
items were not increased. However, to some extent, the 
abnormal increase in deficit was also caused by carelessness 
and increasing wastage. 

The total amount spent by the management towards canteen 
service rose from Rs. 36,181 in 1957—58 to Rs. 3,58,725 in 
1970-71 an increase of nearly ten times. The per capita expendi- 
ture also rose from Rs. 7.67 to Rs. 67.53 during the same period 
(Table 6.1). 

Certain steps have been taken by the management to 
improve the structure and service of canteen. For the first time, 
subsidised lunch scheme is introduced for staff and workers 
within the Shipyard premises in July 1972. The new canteen 
now is well equipped with all amenities and equipment and with 
necessary staff. It is provided with modern electrical cooking 
range, a sales counter and a big dining hall with adequate furni- 
ture. Beverages, snacks and rice packets are supplied to emplo- 
yees at concessional rates. The canteen staff are supplied with 
uniforms to ensure cleanliness. Besides this, a staff tea club is 
also provided near the administrative building for the benefit of 
the officers both in the morning and evening. The canteen is 
fully patronised by the employees. Credit sales are quite 
satisfactory and maximum number of workmen are taking 
advantage of this. Each worker is allowed a credit of Rs. 5/- 
per month by supplying coupon books on credit which is 
recovered from wages. Canteen managing committee formed 
with the representatives of the employee organisations is funct- 
ioning satisfactorily. 

There is one dining hall adjacent to the canteen with 
adequate furniture, water taps, fans, water cooler for the staff 
members. Lunch rooms with dining tables, benches and taps 
are provided at three different places in the yard for the con- 
venience of workmen. The construction of a spacious lunch 
hall with modern amenities has been completed. Construction 
of a second dining hall has been provided in the integrated 
development programme. Adequate and suitable facilities are 
also provided to workmen for washing their hands, etc., and 
these include arrangements of wash basins with taps and soaps. 
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For officers there is one cafeteria separately where both 
vegetarian and non- vegetarian meals are served unlike in staff 
and workers’ canteen where only vegetarian meals is served. The 
total amount of subsidy paid by the Shipyard in respect of 
officers’ lunch during 1972-73 was Rs. 34,394/-. 

In order to find out how far the canteen was being utilised 
by the employees, the selected group of workers and staff were 
asked if they made use of the canteen and if so what was their 
opinion about its services. More than 66% of the selected 
group of workers said that they took advantage of the canteen. 
But only 8.29% of the selected group of workers felt its services 
were good, 58.54% felt its service was poor. 

Among the selected group of staff 69.84% utilised the can- 
teen ; however only 3.17% said the services were good and 
46.03% felt it was poor and there was every need for improving 
its services. 

Some of the workers in the selected group were more cri- 
tical about the canteen and said they were going to a nearby 
hotel. Others said they did not mind paying more, if the qua- 
lity of food was improved. 

Regarding officers, while most of them felt there was a 
need for improvement they were also aware of the fact that the 
managemen t had already taken steps to improve the existing 
canteen (the building of the new canteen was under constru- 
ction at the time of the interviews). 

F. Education 

The Royal Commission on Labour observed ‘‘modera 
machine industry depends in a peculiar degree on education, 
and the attempt to build it up with an illiterate body of workers 
must be difficult and perilous,”*® A(Xordingly, education of 
industrial workers is receiving special attention of the Govern- 
ment, employer and the unions throughtout the country. 

The Hindustan Shipyard has a sufficiently well laid pro- 
gramme to impart education to its workers- ‘Worker’ l&la- 
cation Scheme’ is sponsored by the Government of Andhra Pra- 
desh and the scheme was inaugurated in the Shipyard in 1962- 


22. Report of the Royal Commission 0 n jUdsKm in ImMa, GovanuKBt 
of India, p. 27. 
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About 1896 workers have been trained at the unit level classes 
by the year 1971-72. The management of the Shipyard provides 
accommodation and other facilities within the yard and also 
contributes to a reasonable amount of leave facilities, etc., for 
educational tours made under the system. The duration per 
trade is two years, which is followed by an examination on the 
completion of the course. 

The management is also taking keen interest in the 
field of education of employees* children, by setting up of an 
educational society called Gandhigram Educational Society 
in the year 1959. This society is managing three institutions, 
viz., (a) Gandhigram Nursery School ; (b) Gandhigram Junior 
Basic School ; and (c) Gandhigram High School. 

The Gandhigram Nursery School was started in 1959 with 
kinder-garten class for pre-school age children in English medi- 
um. The Gandhigram Junior Basic School was started in 1962 
to cope up with the increased needs of the children between six 
and 1 1 years’ age group in the colony and provides instruction 
from first to fifth class. It is temporarily located in one of 
the rest sheds in the colony. The educational society took 
over the middle school run by Shri Ramakrishna Mission and 
upgraded this school into high school in the year 1961. The 
management is meeting the net deficit for running the school. 
The school is located in a spacious building. 

Prior to starting of the above schools by the Educational 
Society, the management of Scindias, the predecessor of the 
Hindustan Shipyard Ltd., started an elementary school depart- 
mentally in the year 1946. This school is located in a spacious 
building with a well equipped auditorium attached to it. 

Besides the above schools — two elementary schools are 
being run by the municipality. The management has also 
allotted site for the school run by Agnikula Kshatriya Sangbam 
and gave free accommodation to the school run by the munici- 
pality. Free food is being supplied to about 750 school children 
of the Gandhigram Vidyanilayam and Nursery schools. The 
expenditure towards the cost of the free food is being borne by 
the management. 

In the year 1970-71 , the management received an educational 
grant of Rs. 35,517 from the Slate Government and the manage- 
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inent spent to the extent of Rs. 44,195 to meet the deicit. The 
Gandhigram High School has been upgraded into a Junior Col- 
lege from the academic year 1973-74. The Gandhigram Vidya- 
niiayam is upgraded into upper primary school and the VI 
class is started from the academic year 1973-74. 

The total expenditure incurred by the management under 
education has increased by nearly seven times (Rs. 6,405 
to Rs. 44,195) during the period 1957-58 to 1970 - 7 ! 
and this is also reflected in the growth of per capita education 
expenditure from Rs. 1.36 in 1957-58 to Rs. 8.32 in 1970 - 7 ! 
(Table 6.1). 

Information was collected from the selected group of wor- 
kers regarding educational facilities provided for their children 
by the management. On the whole the opinion of the workers 
was favourable but for the few who complained that the 
number of seats were limited and therefore their children could 
not get admitted. They pointed out that recommendations 
were needed to get seats. Those workers whose children 
were already availing the facility of the schools, said that the 
schools were only upto 10 th class, and management should 
take more interest to see that higher education could be 
imparted in the colony itself. Recently with the opening of 
Junior College, the Intermediate class was started. Some 
workers have also pointed out the necessity of providing trans- 
port to their children for going to and coming from school 
located in town as in the case of children of officers and staff. 
Some workers have complained that the teachers tudent ratio 
was very high with 1 : 60 and it should be reduced to I : 20 . 

Staff also seem to be satisfied with the educational facilities 
provided for their children by the management. However, 
a few expressed the need for some assistano 5 from the mana^^- 
ment in the form of scholarships. 

G. Indebtedness and Co-Operative Credit Sodeti^ 

In the course of interviews, indebtedness of workers in the 
Shipyard is enquired into Table 6.2 shows somrw-wi^ nuatber 
and percentage of workers indebted. As per this ^.57% 

of the skilled workers, 72.50% of semi-skill^ workers and 
^ 4 . 440 ^ of unskilled workers were indebted. Some qf the 
workers have borrowed from more than one source. M^ority 
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of skilled workers (79.84%) have borrowed from their 
provident fund account. This was followed by money 
lenders from whom 56.59% of skilled workers have 
taken loans. Nearly 52% have borrowed from the credit 
society. This trend more or less can be observed among the 
semiskilled workers also. As regards unskilled workers, an 
equal percentage - 83.33 - have borrowed both from provident 
fund account and from money lenders. The next source was 
ciedit society. Thus a large percentage of unskilled workers 
have resorted to borrowing money from money lenders, compar- 
ed to other categories of workers. 

The amount of per worker indebtedness has been calculat- 
ed and shown in Table 6.3. Skilled workers on an average are 
indebted to the extent of Rs. 2,780.55; semiskilled Rs. 1,727.34 
and unskilled Rs. 1,933,06. Thus their average amount of 
indebtedness was roughly equal to their five months pay. 
A further enquiry into sourcewise average amount of indebted- 
ness shows, money lenders constitute an important source 
for all the three categories of workers. It may be noted here 
that the rate of interest charged by money lenders is very high 
and their terms of recovery are very onerous. Hence, with 
a view to provide liberal credit facilities to workers and 
staff the management has taken initiative in promoting two 
credit societies — one for the staff and the other for workers. 
The two co-operative societies give credit to its members at 
low rates of interest and help them to repay the amounts in 
easy instalments by way of recovery from their monthly wages/ 
salaries with compulsory thrift deposit schemes. The manage- 
ment is rendering all assistance by giving free service of its 
officers as the ex-officio president, treasurer, of the Labourers’ 
Co-operative Thrift and Credit Society and ex-officio president 
and director of the Staff Co-operative Society. Adequate 
accommodation for their offices is also provided. 

Tables 6.4 and 6.5 show the progress made by the Hind- 
ustan Shipyard Labourers’ Co-operative Thrift and 
Credit Society and the Hindustan Shipyard Staff Co-operative 
Society,*® resf^ctively. It is seen from Table 6.4 that the 


23. The name has been subsequently changed to the Hindustan 
yard Staff Co-operative Batik. 
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members of the Hindustan Shipyard Labourers’ Co-of«ralive 
thrift and Credit Society Limited increaswi from 1,129 in 
1956-57 to 2,110 in 1970-71. The loans disbursed to members 
has increased from Rs. 2.03 lakhs in 1956-57 to Rs. 1L35 lakhs 
in 1970-71. The net profit has also increased from Rs. 1,92439 
in 1956-57 to Rs. 34,974.20 in 1970-71. 

The Hindustan Shipyard Staff Cooperative Society was 
started on the 5th May, 1958. The number of members at the 
beginning of the year 1957-58 was 568 with a paidup share 
capital of Rs. 0.67 lakhs. At the end of 1970-71 the members 
on roll rose to 1,034 with a paid-up capital of Rs. 3.80 lakhs. 
The amount of loans disbursed to members has gone up from 
Rs. 3.06 lakhs to Rs. 31.19 lakhs during the period 1957-5S to 
1970-71 respectively. Loans outstanding against menaixrs have 
increased from Rs. 2.46 lakhs in 1957-*58 to Rs. 15-19 lakhs ia 
1970-71. The instalments of loans disbursed to members are 
being recovered every month by the management from the salaries 
of members. As such, there is no difficulty at all to recover the 
loan instalments from the members and this guarantos of 
prompt collection of monthly instalments contributes to a very 
great extent to the successful working of the society. The bank 
earned a net profit of Rs. 31,271 for the year 1970-71 and 6|% 
was declared as dividend and the same was distributed to the 
share holders. The Board of Management of the society consists 
of nine directors of whom twO' are nominated by the manage- 
ment of the Shipyard and the other seven are elected by the 
General Body on Zonal System. Of the two directors nomi. 
nated by the Shipyard, one employee of the rank of an officer 
is to be the Ex-officio President and the other memter is to Iks 
the Ex-officio Director. 

Among the selected group of workers 46 83% Were members 
of the credit society ; semiskilled wete less compared to skilleil 
and unskilled workers. Among the selected group of staff about 
69.84% were members of the Cooparetive Credit StKiety. More 
than 80% of G3 group were members of the society. 

The general openion of workers and staff regarding the 
functioning of the respective Cooperative Cr^it Societies was 
good. 51.94% of skilled, 20% of scmiskiiled and 52.78% of 
unskilled workers have borrowed from credit society and their 




atliletic activities. 

The Skipyard provides recreational activity for its emplo- 
yes daring free work time. It has a sports club which was 
organised in 1943 under Scindia Management. The club was 
renamed as The Hindustan Shipyard Recreational Club in 1954. 
The rules and regulations were redrafted imder the revised 
constitution. Since the activities of the club are growing from 
year to year, the management has provided a building for tl^ 
club and besides this, a play ground and two tennis courts with 
iood-ligkts are also provided. The indoor games are conducted 
in a spacious huildieg. The fine arts section of the club con- 
ducts entertainments periodically. Besides extending the above 
facilities, the management provides an annual contribution of 
Rs. 2,5(M)/- to the club. 411 the employees are eligible for 
membership. About 91)0 employees have become members of 
this club. Those drawing a basic salary of Rs. 400/- or less pay 


24* E^le Ycder, Fersomet Fnn^ples and Falicies^ Asia PublishiBg 
House, Bombay, 1960, p* 16 
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a membership fee of Rs. 0-70 per month (for members residing 
in town it is only Rs. 0-40) and those with basic salary of 
Rs. 400-00/- or above per month are required to pay Rs. 1-30 
per month (for members of town only Rs. 0.65). 

Xhe annual expenditure incurred by the management 
towards the provision of recreation facilities mentioned above, 
has increased from Rs. 1,681 in 1957-58 to Rs. 28,910 In 1970- 
71, leading to an increase in per capita expenditiire under this 

head from Rs, 0.36 to Rs. 5-44 during the period under study 
(Table 6.1). 

In order to have an idea about how the leisure lime was 
spent by workers and staff outside the yard, the selected groups 
were interviewed. It is learnt that very few workers and staff 
participate in sports. Out of 203 workers inrerviewed only 
7.32% spent some time in games and sports and out of 63 staff 
members only 20.63% participated. 17.56% of workers and 
30.16% of staff said they spend some of their leisiire time in 
reading. 56.59% of workers and 74.60% of staff said that they 
go twice or thrice to the pictures in a month in order to have 
some type of entertainment. 57.56% of workers and 65.08% of 
staff spend some of their leisure time in religious activity. Many 
workers and staff had their own ways of s|»ndiiig time as many 
said they spend their time mostly at home with their children, 
attend to their house-hold work like shopping, or in visiting 
relativies, etc., and as such they were left practically will no 
time for the above listed activities. 

A ladies’ club with the wives of the employees as memlwrs, 
is also functioning and does a lot of work by way of providing 
recreational, social and cultural activities to families residing 
in the colony. 

Employee Welfare Committee : 

The need for some organised effort to promote the welfare 
and improve the economic and social conditions of tic!' family 
members of the employees ' was' keenly felt, Accordingly, a 
voluntary organisation comprising of the lady 'members of the 
employees’ families — ‘‘Hindustan Shipyard 'Employee Welfare 
Committee — came into existent^. ' This comihitt« leaded by 
the wife of the Managing Director, 'proposes to initiate and 
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undertake all social, econoniic and welfare measures aimed at 

improving the condition of the family members of employees of 

ttic SLnd to provids Dcccsss.ry ^.mciiitics 3-iid S-fford 

relief as far as possible. The objectives of the Welfare 

Cominittee are 

to provide welfare and improve the living conditions of the 
family members of the employees of the Shipyard ; 
to grant tuition fee and small amounts towards purchase of 
books for the deserving children of employees of the Ship- 
yard ; 

to run milk distribution centres in the colony ; 
to give vocational guidance to the women folk of employees : 
to visit hospitals where the members of the families arc 
hosiptalised or sick ; 

to promote sense of hygiene and health among the family 
members in the colony ; 

to find ways and means of securing costly medicines for 
the employees ; 

to promote elementary education for the children of 
employees ; 

to encourage community work by imparting instruction in 
tailoring, laundry and other small-scale industries ; 
to promote good relations and a spirit of mutual help and 
service among the family members ; 

to render financial assistance by sanctioning loans to the 
needy ; 

such other activities decided by the Managing Committee 
from time to time. 

An amount of Rs- 500/- has been distributed for medicines 
to the deserving employees by the committee. The committee 
has given financial assistance to the tune of Rs. 200/- for 
purchasing books to the deserving children. The committee 
has also assisted in distributing sweets and fruits to the jawans 
going to the war front. Care food is being supplied to the 
school children with the active assistance of the Welfare 
Committee. Under the auspices of this committee a scheme is 
introduced by virtue of which the employees can get loans at 
r^sonable interest from the local bank so as to clear-oflf their 
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loans borrowed at abnormal interest from outside parties, 

A Welfare Centre is also opened in tlie colony by the State 
Government for the benefit of colony residents. Regular 
training in tailoring is being arranged for the benefit of the 
families of colony residents. Regular film shows are also 
arranged. Facilities for indoor and outdoor games are also 
provided by the centre for the benefit of the colony residciits, 

A library is also attached. 

Transport 

The management of the Hindustan Shipyard* in order to 
facilitate its workers residing in town to cross the channel 
arranged ferry service free of charge till the 30th SeptemlKr 
1971. After the discontinuation of the ferry, it conunissioncd 
its own landing crafts. In addition the management has 
arranged launches and rowing boats for the monthly paid staff 
and provides buses and cars to the officers at subsidised cost 
Further the children of the employees are provided with 
transport facilities to attend the local educational institutions 
on concessional payment. Amenity trips tO' town are provided 
by the management for the convenience of the residents of the 
colony. The total amount spent on transport has increased 
from Rs. 0.23 lakhs in 1957-58 (consisting of ferry charges) 
to Rs. 4,65 lakhs (consisting of ferry charges and expenditure 
on launches boats, motor cars and vans). This resulted in the 
increase of per capita expenditure on transport from Rs. 5.1^ 
to Rs. 87.47 during the period. 

!• Retirement Benefits 

These benefits comprise gratuity, f^nsion and provident 
fund. Gratuity is a lumpsum payment made to worker or to 
his heirs by the company on termination of his services due to 
retirement, retrenchment or death. The practic* of paying 
gratuity in addition to provident fund is d«ply rooted in the 
Indian system. Generally, the gratuity scheme covers, per- 
manent employees who have put in a continuous »rvic» for a 
period of 10 to 15 years, though some schemes have much 

lower limits. 

In accordance with the decision of the Qowcmmmt of 
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India a scheme of gratuity has been introduced with effect 
from the 1st September 1966, in respect of employees in the 
Hindustan Shipyard. As per this scheme, gratuity is grants 
for good, efficient and faithful service to whoie-iime employees 
of the company in case of (a) discharge or abolition of post, 

(b) permanent incapacity due to bodily or mental infirmity, 

(c) superannuation, (d) retirement after 30 years’ qualifying 
service (except in case of death in whose case gratuity will be 
admissible only after five years of qualifying service). Gratuity 
is equal to 15 days’ emoluments for each completed year of 
service subject to a maximum of 15 times of the monthly 
emoluments or Rs. 24,000/- whichever is less. In case of death 
gratuity will be paid at different rates. 

Gratuity is not admissible to an employee who resigns 
from service (voluntary retirement after 30 year qualifying 
service would not constitute resignation) or whose services are 
terminated for misconduct, insolvency or inefficiency. 

The Employes’ Provident Fund Act 1952, applies to the 
whole of India except the state of Jammu and Kashmir. 
A uniform rate of contribution of eight per cent of emoluments 
(basic pay plus dearness allowance) to provident fund is 
adopted in the Hindustan Shipyard with effect from the 1st 
September 1966 instead of the 6J% of total emoluments. An 
equal contribution will be made by the management. The 
employees are given loans against their provident fund 
Imlances.*^ 

In many developing countries, provident fund, no doubt 
has been the most popular form of social protection. However, 
because of its deficiencies, there was a move in favour of the 
transformation of the provident fund scheme into a pension 
scheme. The study group on social security set up by the 
Government of India recommended conversion of the 
employees’ provident fund into old age pension, survivorship 
and invalidity and pension schemes along with its merger with 
the ESI scheme. 

In the case of the Shipyard the family pension scheme* cum- 

25. TUs facility is further liberalised recently so as to enable workers 
and ^aff to borrow a number of times under the scheme even without 
rfeai*ii® off the axrearSi of their previous loan completely. 
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life assurance applies to those employees who are exempted from 
Provident Fund on the 28th January 1971. The mcmher of the 
family pension scheme ceases to be its member on attaining the 
age of 60 years and a minimum of two years’ contribulion is 
prescribed for qualifying for the scheme. The member's 
contribution is equivalent to l-l/6th per cent of his total 
emoluments and an equal amount is contributed by the 
employer to the fund. The Central Government also contri-' 
butesat the rate of 1|% of the total emoluments of the members 
and credits the contribution to the family pensioii*cuiii-Iife 
assurance fund in the public accounts of the Government of 
India. 

The annual expenditure under retirement benefits has 
increased from Rs. 3.42 lakhs in 1957-58 to Rs. 40.70 lakhs 
in 1970-71. This resulted in an increase in per capita expendi- 
ture from Rs. 72.59 to Rs. 766.15 during the period (Table 6.1). 



CHAPTER VII 


FROM CONFLICT TO COOPERATION 


A. Dynaniics of Conflict 

A society which provides for rising standard of human 
satisfaction accompanied by a low level of coercion, but a high 
degree of harmony between different groups is sought to be 
established as an ideal one. However, among many trouble- 
some-problems of the modern industrial society, relations 
between labour and management are conducted not in a vaccum 
but in a specific economic and social context which exerts a 
powerful influence on the outcome.^ 

On the one hand the management is largely concerned in 
maintaining the daily flow of work in the enterprise and in 
protecting operations from influences that will interrupt or dis- 
rupt the ongoing activities. And on the other hand it is a fact 
that many industrial workers in our society are not fully satisr 
fied with the rewards and the conditions of their employment 
and with their lives as wage earners. Even among those who 
are not actively dissatisfied, larger number believe that they can 
improve their positions through organised pressures as well as 
by individual efforts. This discontent and its aspirations breai 
conflict. 

The organised efforts of management and labour in protecting 

1. Arthur Komhauser, Robert Dubin, Arthur M. Ross, “Industrial 
Confliot— Problems and View Points,” Industrial Conflict, McGraw Hi! 
]^)ok Co. Inc., 1954, London, p. 186. 
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their interests, in course of time, made them special interested 
groups with selfish character in our society. And in spite of 

‘^hcavy accent in recent years on common goals and on the 
virtues of industrial peace and harmony, the pursuit of opposed 

aims continued to cause strife.’’- With the growth of mass 
scale production, massive and integrated technology, stronger 

trade unions and employers’ resistance, industrial strife has 
been further intensified. 

Stnke has become an important means of expressing dis- 
contentment and it is an indicator of existence of conflict 
between the two groups. Probably the basic explanation for 
this importance lies in the ‘overtness of the strike.’ “Glaring 
and palpable, it thrusts itself rudely above the surface of 
society. Although not the most significant source of economic 
loss, it is certainly the most conspicuous.”® But strikes are not the 
only expression of industrial discontent.^ In fact, in most 
countries the strike activity today is well below the level in 
earlier decades ; and in some of the most strongly unioni^d 
countries resort to strikes is approaching the vanishing point.* 
But conflict being normal and natural, it has been argued, a 
healthy society should wherever feasible recognise it frankly 
for what it is and it may be permitted to come to the surface 
where some kind of resolution can be achieved. This suggests 
that constant efforts will have to be made to locate and resolve 
the conflict so as to create and preserve smooth working rela- 
tionship. This in turn necessitates the development of accept- 
able mechanism of compromises, accommodation and adjudi- 
cation to settle all disagreements. 

2. Ibid, p. 3. 

3. Ibid, p. 8- 

4. Other means of expression of discontentment and ccmfllct arc 
labour turnover, absenteeism, tarduKss, low morale, indiscipline, etc. 

5. Lloyd G. Reynolds, op. cit., p. 270. However, countries like Italy, 
France and India, where unions are relatively weak, have had high propor- 
tion of union members involved in strikes. Thr^ reasons have men- 
tioned for this trend— first, employers have developed more sopMsiicatei 
policies and more effective orgamsation. S^ond, the state ha® 

more prominent as an employer of labour, econoimc plani»r and sm^rvisor 
cf industrial relations, Hiird, innntaiiy countri^the movwBBat has 

been forsaking the use of the strike in favour of tmxtd popflial 
(Arthur M. Ross and Paul J. Hartment, 

Conflict, New York, John Willey Som Iiki,, 1960, p. 42. 
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Sources of conflict and grievance spring from basic human 
wants and expectations. These wants and expectations of 
industrial workers dijffer in particular plants or industries 
depending upon the past practices and traditions and upon the 
social and economic environment. Today, the managements are 
concerned with the areas of conflict, and in order to get effective 
results in this area they have developed many techniques of 
personnel administration primarily with the basic objective of 
developing harmonious relations. These techniques may produce 
valuable results in terms of health, welfare, and advancement 
of employees and it may as well contribute to productivity. But 
this may not succeed completely in eliminating conflict, and at 
best it could be reduced to a certain extent. 

It is important to see that co-operation is a genuine possi- 
bility in every union-management relationship. The role of 
collective bargaining is to be stressed in this context. Colle- 
ctive bargaining is a great social invention that has institution- 
alised industrial conflict and helped in minimising the outbreak 
of strikes. Collective relations between management and union 
are grounded in the conscious and deliberate use of power and 
force. *‘Power is marshalled and force is used to gain the 
immediate ends of the contending parties as they are formalised 
in the bargaining agreement.**® 

With the growth of a massive and integrated technology^ 
stronger and more inclusive organisations and more effective 
means of communication, the destructive potentialities of indu- 
strial conflict no doubt have greatly increased ; but the real 
impact has been kept well within bounds. Doubtless this is 
to be explained by the creative development of collective bar- 
gaining, modern social legislation and other means of handling 
the issues in controversy. A great deal of evidence testifies 
that orderly procedure for dealing with conflict have been on 
the increase and that resort to violence has sharply declined,^ 
Further every organised group in course of time seeks to orient 

6. Arthw M. Ross, ‘The Natural History of the Strike,’^ InimstM 
Cmfiki, Chapter 2, op. cit.^ p. 44. 

7. Arthur Komhamser, “The Undetermined Future of Industrial Coib. 
flict,” Imhstrml Conflict, op. cit., p. 44. 
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itself significantly towards the larger society within which it 
operates. Each group fits its collective action to the range of 
acceptable behaviour of the society. 

B. Industrial Strife in li^a 

The role of the state intervention in industrial relations 
underwent a great transformation throughout the world. The 
labour policy of the Government of India before independence 
was one of neutrality and with the attainment of indef^fideiicc 
the Government has devoted considerable attention, through 
labour legislation and disputes settlement machinery, to the 
aspirations and grievances of industrial workers.® Several 
reasons can be identified for this change. Among them are tic 
need for fulfilment of social and economic objectives to achieve 
an egalitarian society, the expansion of state ownership and 
control of industry, the weak trade union movemcml and its 
growth along political lines and the indifference of employers.® 
Further the labour policy of the Government was dcsigaed to 
steer clear of all ideological and class confiicts and k«p the 
two arms of production — labour and capital— contented. Its 
main object is to foster mutual respect among employers and 
workers as well as the realisation that they are equal pirtnersin 
a joint enterprise and that by serving the country they serve 
their own interests. 

The most important legislative enactment after the indcf^n- 
dence was the Industrial Disputes Act of 1947.^® It empowered 
the Government to refer any dispute or difference to adjiKiica- 
tion by industrial tribunal. Strikes are forbidden during the 
pendency of conciliation or arbitration proceedings and during 
the period when an award is in force. The Act al» provMoi 
for the establishment of works committees in all industiial 
undertakings employing 100 workers or morcw Until 1952 the 
characteristic pattern of Indian industrial relations had cmlled 

S. Charles A. Myers and Siihhaiah Kanaappaa, cit., p. 19. 

9. Puaekar, S.0..' ‘^A^>^ts’ of State hi R'tlar 

tions in India— An Evaluation,** 

ment. Edited by Arthur M. Ros®, ^ IMS# p* 

10. The Act has be^ ameffl^kd swial,tiwe»^ii'^*ostlii^xwtet 

was in 1956 pcoridii®; for a tfcce-lte nwAAfeiy ifx adjwi^- 

tion of industrial disputes. 
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for compulsory intervention by the Government to prevent 
strikes.” When Shri V. V. Giri became Minister of Labour in 
1952, he favoured collective bargaining and made something of 
a mission of championing the method of collective bargaining 
in preference to the method of Government arbitration and 
pursued it so widely that it was soon referred as ‘Girfs 
approach,”® This approach was however, rejected by the trade 
unions in India on the ground that they were too weak to 
support long strikes and free collective bargaining would only 
benefit the employer and that the Government would lose 
control of the labour situation. The general opinion in India 
has been that unfettered collective bargaining would not be 
beneficial to the best interests of the economy. The result is 
that relations between employees and employers are governed 
by a complex set of labour legislation. 

The Hindustan Shipyard also by and large is following the 
procedure laid down in the Industrial Disputes Act of 1947. 
The Labour Union and the Staff Association put forward their 
point of views before the management and whenever differences 
arise and cannot be resolved through collective bargaining, the 
matter is referred to conciliation. There were also cases when 
the disputes were referred to adjudication. However, it was 
observed that whenever the conciliation machinery failed, the 
union issued a strike notice to the management, with respective 
copies to the Government and with the intervention of the 
latter, in many cases, settlement was reached. 

C. Analysis of Demaii^s 

The nature of labour-management relations is very much 
influenced by the demands put forward by the union from time 
to time and the manner in which they were disposed off by the 
management. While the demands represent the dissatisfactions 
and desires of workers, their disposal indicates the attitude aM 
promptness of the management in dealing with the issues of 
labour. Hence, an analysis of all the demands that have been 


11. William H. Friedland, op. cit., p. 51. 

12. Van D. Kennedy, The Conceptual and Legislative Framework of 
Lokm" Relaiioms in India^ Institute of Industrial Relations, California,. 
Reprint No. 1 14, 1958, p. 495. 
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raised from time to time by the labour union and the way they 
were disposed off is highly essential to understand the nature 
and the course of relations between the management and labour. 
In fact, this material constitutes the crux of the entire literature 
on industrial relations in any organisation. Realising this, an 
attempt has been made to collect information on all the 
demands (raised by the Hindustan Shipyard Labour Union) 
with regard to their nature and disposal for the i^riod 1951 to 
1971. This information has been classiied and shown in 
Table 7.1. All demands raised by the Hindustan Shipyard 
Labour Union have been classified into nine groups— (i) wages 
and allowances ; (ii) work assignments and work-loads ; (iii) 
leave, holidays and working hours ; (iv) working conditions ; 
(v) recruitments, promotions, gradations and transfers ; (vi> 
suspensions, discharges and discipline; (vii) union issues; 
(viii) welfare measures ; and (ix) miscellaneous. The disposal 
of the demands have been classified into eight forms ; (i) accept- 
ed ; (ii) partially accepted ; (iii) rejected ; (iv) agreed to consi- 
der ; (v) no reply/no action ; (vi) referred to third farty ; 
(vii) outside the purview of management ; and (vili) others. The 
entire period is divided into three sub-f^ods, viz., 1957-61, 
1962-66 and 1967-71 and the totals arc shown in the end. 

During the 15 year period, wages and allowances constitute 
the major cause under which 20.80% of the total demands have 
been raised. This was followed by welfare measures accounting 
for 17.49%. Next follows recruitment, promotion, gradation 
and transfers which accounted for 14.52%. This conforms with 
the general trend of labour demands in Indian industry. It is 
important to note that largest number of demands (34.65%) 
have been rejected by the management. Only 26.41% of the 
total demands have been accepted with another 9J24% paitially 
accepted. Roughly 18% of the total demands relating to w^% 
and allowances have been accepted by the management, 'rtfe. 
percentage was slightly higher with regard to all othtf ^oiipsi 
It is heartening to note that a large proportion of anion issw» 
had been acceeded to by the management. It iwybe Mted 
from this table that the total number of demands was maximBHi. 
during the period 1967-7L It was farther ob^ry^ that tie 
union placed a large number of deinands.(?5) in 1968. Bat cmlf 
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19 demaDds— nearly 20% have l^en acospted by the maaa^ 
mcBt ; another 5% have been partially accepted. Thus three, 
fourth of the total demands have been either rejected or not 
settled in favour of workers- This situation has been furtl^' 
intensified with the new demands raised in the first four months 
of 1969 and ultimately resulted in a major strike lasting for 27 
days. This underlines the need for prompt disposal of the 
demands by the management as a prerequisite for maintaining 
cordial relations with labour. 

B. Analysis of Strike Activity 

All the above demands which have been negotiated did not 
result in strikes. But the causes of strikes are those issues on 
which the negotiations failed. Thus complete work stoppages 
are not only the dramatic expressions of industrial conflict, but 
they also indicate the failure of collective bargaining. 

Table 7.2 has been prepared showing the ntimber of strikes 
(department al/yard.wide strikes), number of workes involved, 
number of mandays lost in total and also per strike and amount 
of wages lost (in rupees) in the Hindustan Shipyard for the 
years 1942 to 1971. The era of strikes in the Shipyard began 
from the 4th July 1944 when 136 workers went on strike for one 
day demanding the grading of carpenters, even when manage- 
ment assured them that the grading would be done in oik 
or two days. This strike resulted in a loss of 136 mandays. 
From the above table it is seen that in the entire period of 30 
years there were 48 strikes. But the strike activity in the Ship- 
yard has been spread out unevenly throughout the period. Upto 
1969, there were strikes continuously except during the years 
1949, 1955, 1959, 1962 and 1964. In most of the years there 
was only one strike. There were five strikes in each of tim 
years 1951 and 1961. The number of mandays lost (2,31,290) 
and the amount of wa^s lost (Rs, 8,55,378) were maximum 
during the years 1947 and 1969 respectively. In both the years 
‘wages and allowances" happened to be the main issues resulting 
in major work stoppages. The Shipyard was free from strikes 
during 1970 and 1971. 

A study of duration of each strike conducted during the 
IKsriod 1942-71 pre^nted in Table 7.3 shows the intensity of 
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strike activity in the Shipyard. Ic could be seen from this table 
that out of the total number of 48 strikes conducted during the 
period 1942-71, 32 strikes — i.e., 66.67% of the total number— 
were for a duration of a day or even less. These work stoppages 
were mostly concerned with union issues like the workers 
asking for permission to attend the union meetings during 
the working hours - the rejection of which resulted in the walk- 
out by the workers. The second major cause which resulted 
strikes for a day or less was dispute over the work assignment 
and work-loads. Seven strikes, i.e., 14.58% were for a duration 
of more than one day and less than five days. The causes for many 
of these strikes being discharge, suspension, reinstatement, and 
work-assignments and work-loads. Strikes for more than 
five days and less than 20 days account for 14.58% and they were 
generally for promotion, upgrading, transfers, wages and dear- 
ness allowance- The two strikes -one for 105 days in 1947 and 
the other strike for 27 days in 1969 were the result of workers 
demanding mainly revised wage structure and enhancement of 
allowances. 

Table 7.4 shows nine indicators of the incidence of strike 
activity in the Shipyard for the period 1957 to 1971. The num- 
ber of workers involved and the number of mandays lost as a 
result of the strike activity have been taken mainly as the bases 
for calculating these indicators. The number of workers involved 
in strikes has been expressed as a percentage of the total strength 
of the concerned department (where the strike had taken place); 
total strength of the yard and union membership. Thus the 
degree of involvement in strikes has been calculated separately 
for departmental strikes and yard-wide strikes. It could 1^ 
observed from the table that only in four years (during the 
period 1957 to 1971) departmental strikes had taken place and 
the degree of involvement was more than 60% with the exception 
of 1961. During the entire 15 year period, the Labour Union 
had organised yard-wide strikes in eight years in which the in- 
Yolvement of labour was reported to be above 66%. During the 
major strike of 1969 which was conducted for 27 days, 96.62% 
of total strength of workers had participated. These two mea. 
sures thus clearly indicate that whenever a strike was organised - 
either departmental or yard -wide — ^a high degree of involve^ 



TABLE 7.4 

Indicators of Strike Activity 
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ment was recorded. 

The third indicator in this group was percentage of workers 
who are union members. It is quite revealing to note that in 
most of the years the number of workers involved in strikes had 
exceeded the number of union members. This indicates that some 
of the non-union members also participated in the strikes as they 
were equally concerned with the issues under dispute. It was 
only in 1958, 1963 and 1968 that the number who participated 
in the strikes were less than the number of union members. But 
it is to be noted in this context that in all these years mostly dc- 
partmcntal strikes had been organised. 

The second group of indicators as has already been men- 
tioned above, relate to mandays lost due to strikes which are 
calculated per participant (in strike), per union member, per 
worker, per hundred mandays available and per hundred man- 
days scheduled to work. The number of mandays lost (due to 
strikes) per participant indicates the average duration of all the 
strikes conducted in the year, and the degree of staying pow^ 
per worker. Table 7.4 shows that it was only during 1969 that 
average number of mandays lost per. participant was 21.76.'* 
In all other years the average number of mandays lost per 
participant has been worked out at less than 10. 

The second indicator under this group is the average number 
of mandays lost per union member. The importance of this 
index lies in understanding the degree of strike pronencss and 
the degree of staying power of the union members. However, 
as it has already been observed, the number of strikers in most 
of the years was more than the union members, consequently 
the calculation of the average number of mandays lost per union 
memlmr gets distorted with the mandays lost due to partici- 
pation of non-union members, And it was not possible to find 
out the number of union members actually participated in each 
strike and the number of mandays lost as a result of this, either 
from the records of the management or of the union. However, 
the figures given in Table 7.4 give us a general idea regarding 
the union members involvement in the strike activity. 


13. The difference between this average figure and the actual duratiem 
of the strike (27 days) can be explained by the slight variation in the nran- 
ber of participants in all these 27 days. 
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The third important indicator in this group is the niiinbcr 
of mandays lost per worker in general. It could seen from 
the Table 7.4 that during the years 1961 and 1969 a large nmit- 
her of mandays were lost accounting for 18.29 and 21.02 res- 
pectively. It may be noted here that in 1961 there were four 
yard-wide strikes and one departmental strike and in 1969, as 
already mentioned above, the major strike lasting for 27 days 
was responsible for the loss of maximum number of mandays 
per worker. In all the other years the loss was less than ive 
mandays per worker. 

The number of mandays lost per IM mandays available 
was also calculated and shown in the same table. The term 
^mandays available’ refers to the estimated number of mandays 
scheduled to work minus the number of mandays lost due to 
absenteeism and accidents. It was only in 1961 and 1969 that 
more than 7% of total mandays available were lost diw to 
strikes. In all the other years it was even less than 1% with 
the exception of 1966. The number of mandays lost dw to 
strike activity has also been expressed as a i^rccntage of man- 
days scheduled to work. The differences in the percentages 
given in this column and the earlier column indicates the re- 
lative role of strike activity in the loss of mandays. More tham 
6% of the mandays scheduled to work was lost di» to strikes 
in 1961 and 1969. 

With the help of total number of mandays available and 
the total number of mandays lost due to strikes the ‘Industrial 
Relations Index’ has been calculated^^ and shown in the last 
column of Table 7.4. The significance of this index lies in 
enabling the reader to understand immediately the magpiti^ 
of the strike activity and the state of industrial relations is 
general. The lower the index approacMng to unity, the less 
the number of mandays lost due to strikes and better tie state 
of industrial relations. This column show tte index is at 
unity, in all those years namely 19^, 1962, 1964, 1970 and 1971 
which were free from strikes. It was only in 1961 and 1969 
the index was 1.0756 and L0878 rcs|«^tively. In all the other 

14. Industrial relations Index = Total Mandays Avaliahle |TMA| 

TMA - Manckys lost di» to strikes 
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years the index was approaching unity, indicating thereby less 
significant strike activity. 

It will be quite interesting to compare the state of indust- 
rial relations prevailing in the Shipyard with that of public and 
private sectors in India. This comparative picture for the period 
1962 to 1971 is shown in Table 7.5. In the year 1962, the num- 
ber of mandays lost per worker was 0.07 and 1.08 in public and 
private sectors respectively. But in the Shipyard not even a 
single manday was lost in this year. In the next two years also, 
i.e., 1963 and 1964 industrial relations in the Shipyard were 
relatively more peaceful and congenial than they were in public 
and private sectors. In 1965 the number of mandays lost per 
worker in the yard (0.27), was less than that of private sector 
(0.95). But in the year 1966 mandays lost per worker (4.71) in 
the Shipyard were very much high, compared to public and pri- 
vate sectors. However, this was due to the political agitation 
conducted in the state demanding the location of the fifth steel 
plant at Visakhapatnam. In 1967, the situation was fully under 
control and the number of mandays lost per worker was less 
than the private and public sectors. The major strike con- 
ducted in 1969 was mainly responsible for the loss of the lar- 
gest number of mandays per worker (21.02) in the Shipyard in 
that year. In the next two years, i.e., 1970 and 1971 the Ship- 
yard was free from strikes. Thus with the exception of 1966 
and 1969 the state of industrial relations, as measured by the 
number of mandays lost per worker during the period of 10 
years under study was favourable relative to the public and 
private sectors. 

The strike activity in the Shipyard is further analysed in 
Table 7.6 as per the causes, with a view to find out which cause 
was mainly responsible for a large number of strikes and for a 
large percentage of mandays lost. However, it may be noted 
here the causes of strikes are not so important as the reason 
for the failure of negotiation. In other words the important 
thing to investigate is not what the issue was, but why the 
parties were unable to reach in agreement on it. It will be 
interesting and at the same time highly useful to investigate 
into the circumstances under which the agreements between the 
parties became imposs^le. Thus, the process of negotiations 
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TABLE 7.5 

Mandays Lost Per Worker 


Year 


Hindustan Public’®' 

Shipyard Sector 


Private* 

Sector 


1962 


1963 

0.06 

1964 

— 

1965 

0.27 

1966 

4.71 

1967 

0.11 

1968 

0.23 

1969 

21.02 

1970 

— 

1971 



0.07 

1.08 

0.03 

0.55 

0.03 

1.25 

0.08 

0.95 

0.14 

1.84 

0.26 

2.19 

0.20 

2.34 

0.14 

2.67 

0.20 

2.76 

0.21 

2.11 


^Source : Indian Labour Statistics, 1973. 


and the real intenilons of the parties are to be carefully examin- 
ed to spell out any meaningful suggestions to redact the volume 
of strike activity. However, as this information was not 
available either from records of the management or from the 
records of the union no attempt could be made on the above 


lines* 

The causes of all strikes conducted in the Shipyard during 
the period 1942-71 have been classified into 10 grottf^ namely 
wages and allowances; work assignment and work-loads; 
promotions, gradations and transfers, suspensions, dischar^ 
and reinstatements; union issues; holidays; long standii^ 
demands ; miscellaneous ; political and extraneous caii^s , an 
reasons not specified. The entire period of 1942 to im Im 
been divided into six sub periods namely, 1942-46, 1947-5i, 
1952-56, 1957-61, 1962-66 and 1967-7L 

Maximum number of strikes-11 was conducted m respert 
ofissues relating to union matters and work assignments ami 
work-loads. Although the number of strikes in respect of 
wages and allowances was only six, the nWmber of m^days 


lost accounted for more thaji 60%. This 


longer duration were ori 


'ganis^d to achieve dCTaaiids relating to 


1942-46 1947-51 1952-56 1957-61 1962-66 1967-71* Total 

NWS NML NWS NML NWS NML NWS NML NWS NML NWS NML NWS NML 
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ranks second among the strikes organised by the Labour 
Union. 


E. Analysis of Major Strikes 

The history of strikes in any organisation reveals certain 
major strikes which happen to be the causes and conseqnences- 
of prominent trends in the course of labour relations. An 
analysis of these major strikes would help in understanding and 
identifying the major influences which worked at different 
periods of the entire history of labour relations in that organisa- 
tion. Surely this would enable the parties in fornittlating ap- 
propriate policies and decision relating to labour relations. 

In the Shipyard, during the entire period of 30 years, 
seven major strikes can be identified (Table 7.7) out of tl» 
total number of 48 strikes. The magnitude of the effect of 
these seven strikes can be understood by the number of maiidays 
lost, duration of tne strike the numte of workers who 
actually participated, in each of these strikes., In aU these 
major strikes, the participation' of workers was above 85'%. 
It is needless to say that all those seven strikes were otiganised 
throughout the yard. The number of mandays lost as a result 
of these seven strikes accounted for 91.79% of the toiM number 
of maudavs lost in the Shipyard in the entire period of 30 years. 
Further, these strikes resulted in the closure of the entire yard for 
about 203 days. One can easily understand from the» figures the 
huge loss of production, increase in costs (due to fixed over- 
heads), decline in morale and productive effimercy of workers. 
This naturally suggests that if both the man^ment and the 
union exercised some restraint and adjustability in their dealings 
perhaps it would have reduced the incidence of strike activity 
and promoted cordial relationship between the two groups. 

The first major strike was organised by the workers in 
September 1945 as a protest a^inst the 15 days’ notice of 
discharge issued to 66d workers on instruction from the 
Director General of Shipbuilding and Repairs to canwll all the 
remaining work on tl^ barges as well as tugs. 85.71% of the 
total workers have participated in the strike. Although the 
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(a) Percentage of major strikes to the total number of strikes 14.58% 

(b) Percentage of mandays lost due to major strikes to total number of 

mandays lost during the period 1942-71 91.79% 
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District Magistrate intervened the settlement could not be 
arrived at. It was only on the intervention of Labonr Com- 
missioner that the strike was called off on being assured that in 
all future recruitment, the discharged workers would be given 
preference. The facts of the case indicate that the prcccss of 
negotiations could have been speeded up and the mandays lost 
(9,000) could be reduced. 

The second major strike was conducted in July 1946 for 
15 days, regarding wages and dearness allowance. 94.8CF4 of 
the total workers participated in the strike. The strike was. 
throughout peaceful. Negotiations between management and 
the union which had started even before the strike, continued 
till such time when an amicable settlement was reached. 


The employment activity in the Shipyard was started in 
1942 and the daily rates of wages payable to workers were tho^ 
fixed by the Scindia Navigation Company. By llW6, workeo 
began to feel about the low rates of wages and dearness, 
allowances, and started voicing their discontent on the issue. 
Negotiations between mana^ment and Union were started but 
they failed to bring about any settlement. Consequently 
workers went on strike with effect from the 1st Scptttnber 1946 
to the 15th September 1946. 2,370 out of 2,5M> workei^ had 
participated in the strike. Although this was a long drawn oat 
strike, it is heartening to note the mana^ment and labour 
could directly settle the issues by continuing their negotiations. 
This strike resulted in a loss of 35,550 mandays. 


The Central Pay Commission submitted its report in Apri 
1947 fixing a minimum wage of Rs. 30/- with a deain»ss allow- 
ance of Rs 25/- making a total of Rs. 55/- at the prevailag 
prices of commodities. This recommendation had Idsdled 
hopes among working class in general. The workers of the 
Shipyard realising that they would also Iks eli^We for Ihfe 
structure (recommended by the first pay commMiui) went on 
strike from the 8th August to 20th October WI. 
enhancement of basic wages, dearness allowance and other 
benefits. The dispute had to be refenrf to Mijrfiation and 
with the announcement of tlie award giv^ by tic tribuBal the 
strike was called off after 105 days. It may be opted fere tfet 

this was the only strike conducted to far by tfe LafeinrUn^ of 




mandays. The strike ended as a result of discussions at Delhi 


between the representatives of Labour Unions, State Govern- 


ment and the Central Minister — 13 out of the 24 demands were 


referred to adjudication under Section 10 (1 ) under the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947. This strike reveals the failure of the col- 


lective bargaining process and as a result the parties had to 
resort to adjudication. 


It was for the first time that the employees of the Shipyard 


15. Justice Mahajan evolved a formula to retrench the workers in the 
following orders: (i) a worker who is medically unfit ; (ii) a worker who 
readies the age of superannuation ; (iii) a worker who wants to leave the 
job on his Own atxord to allowed to go with provident fund ; and (iv) re* 
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(workers as well as staff) had organised a strike coatinnoiisly for 
four days on an issue with which they were not directly concer- 
ned. When all the Telugu speaking people were agitating ia 
favour of the location of an integrated steel plant at Visakla- 
patnam the employees of the Shipyard also d^ecided to follow 
and take part in this widespread movement. Accordingly they 
struck work on the 31st October 1966 which resulted in a lost 
of 18,280 mandays. But, however strong the emotions of wor- 
kers (in respect of the issue) may be it would appear to be 
waste of national resources to continue the strike on this msm 
for four days. The responsibility in educating the workers about 
the necessity of exercising restraint and minimising the loss (£ 
production particularly due to political aviations lies on the 
union leaders. 

The last major strike conducted for 27 days ms or^aised 
jointly by labour and staff to achieve 17 demands including revi- 
sion of wage structure and enhancement of allowances. It may 
be noted here that even through some ad hoc impioveaiciits of 
wages and allowances have been made, the wage structure btsi* 
cally remained the same as it was in 1947. Meanwhile two csestral 
pay commissions have been appointed and their recommenda- 
tions naturally had a far reaching effect on the workers of tl» 
Shipyard also. Consequently, when the negotiations failei, the 
Labour Union and the Staff Association in tfieir joint tclegmia 
<it. 17-4-1969 served 14 days’ strike notice saying that if the 
17 demands^® were not conceded they will constrained to go 
on strike and continue till such time a settlement was effected. 
The strike was started from 1st May and continued upto the 

16. The demands were : (i) yard aIlowan<»; (li) cash atfew 

ance ; (iii) wages lost for four days of steel plant 
of seventy-nine workmen wroi^ly desigimtoi as appfeiitl<» (v) 
of three painters and the suspension of two painters; ,{vi) the 
dismissal of fourteen casual painters ; {vii) of two iw^iiteri ; (fB) 

promotion of staff; (ix) injustice cau^ to worfcicrs in i^^ect of 
tions due to warning ; (x)' vio-laticm of faciori^ ad'; fri) anjatlirf 'dedsc- 
ti on of six days’ wage for two hours walk out ; (»i j ©OtiiEM*' ' of 

staff; (xiii) victimising transfers of staff;, (aiv); the |«lwv 

unions ; (xv) Requirement of rn^Ii'cal, certilfeiaAB fttpa a civ5 sw- 

geon ; (xvi) technical and judidal «qui'ry'' of Mm^ 
dustan Shipyard ; and (xvii) suspep'Sibp'of ^llMK>rary of tte^La- 

"bour Union and General Secretaiy of Staff A^)ChttlO®* 




zmh May lyoy'. v-^onciiiaiion proceeamgs were neia t>y toe 
Assistant Commissioner of Labour, Visakhapatnam for three 
days. But no settlement was reached. When it was known that 
the entire wage structure was going to be revised by the Cen- 
tral Wage Board the workers called off the strike. This strike 
resulted in a loss of 82,090 mandays. This was the biggest 
strike in the history of the Shipyard since it came under the 
control and ownership of the Government of India. The dura- 
tion of the strike invariably provokes any impartial observer 
to question about the inevitability of the strike or allowing the 
strike to continue for nearly a month. The three parties labour^ 
management and the government will have to share the responsi- 
bility for the loss of oroduction to the tune of Rs. 50 lakhs 
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can be explained by the importance of the demands particularly 
revision of wage structure and enhancement of allowances for 
which workers went on strike. 

The outcome of each strike determines the extent of 
satisfaction of workers and their attitude and their strike 
proneness. This also indicates the significance of strike as 
viewed by the rank and file workers in resolving their confiicis 
with the management- The. assessment of workers regarding 
the outcome helps both the union and the manageinenl in 
shaping their future policy decisions, relating to difiereal 
aspects of employment in particular and industrial relations in 
general- Hence with this idea the selected workers were asked 
whether they were satisfied with the outcome of the last strike 
in which they participated—invariably the major strike of 1969. 
It is surprising to note that even though this strike was 
conducted for 27 days, only 39.02% of workers were mtisfied 
with the outcome of the strike. Slightly higher percentage of 
unskilled workers (55.55%) were satisfied with the results of the 
strike. 38.54% of workers frankly admitted that they were not 
satisfied with the outcome of the strike of 1969. This is an 
important indication to both the union and the management in 
framing their future policy decisions. 

The selected workers were also asked whether they would 
approve the proposal of banning strikes at least for two y«rs. 
As already pointed out in the beginning of this clmpter, sugges- 
tions have been made from important quarters to ban strikes 
at least for a period of five years so as to ensure an uninterraptwi 
flow of production. It is interesting to note that 44,87% of 
workers in the Shipyard were in favour of banning strikes— for 
two years. This group was large among unskilled Workers. 
Further since a considerable percentage of workers were not 
satisfied with the outcome of the r^nt strike in which they 
participated and had to go without wages for 27 days, naturally 
they were in favour of banning the strikes. 39.51% of woricra 
had strongly refuted the proposal of banning tte spikes, and 
this group probably forms the hard core among the worters, 
who had very strong convictions in favour of strikes and 
agitations. Further it may be noted this group forins the 
backbone of union activities and ate likely to create problems 
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from time to time for the maBageitieol. 

G, Analysis of Staff Strikes 

The employment structure of the Shipyard consists of not 
only workers hut also staff who constitute roughly one-fourth 
of the total employment. Strikes conducted by staff may not 
result in stoppage of ship construction work but they will 
definitely infiuence the morale of the workers and this vitiates 
the entire atmosphere of industrial relations in the organisation. 
Hence, a study of strikes conducted (and their effects) by staff 
is considered to be relevant in this enquirv. 

J. w 

The staff have started going on strike only from 1952 
demanding the restoration of cot in dearness allowance (Table 
7.8). This strike which was organised jointly by workers and 
staff resulted in a loss of 706 mandays (pertaining to staff). 
The second strike was organised for six days so as to achieve 
favourable decisions on eight disputed points. In 1957, to pay 
homage to the departed leader late Shri T. Prakasam — a veteran 
Andhra Leader — staff decided to abstain from work along with 
workers. Towards the end of 1959 the staff, so as to express 
their displeasure against the office timings, started reporting 
late to duty by half an hour every day commencing from the 
23rd November 1959 to 30th January I960. However, in this 
protest strike, only one-sixth of the total strength of the staff 
participated. In 1966, a Joint strike was organised by both the 
staff and the workers demanding the location of the steel plant 
at ’ Visakhapatnam, Since this Issue has evoked widespread 
interest throughout the state, the employees of the Shipyard 
probably felt that they too should contribute to the efforts of 
their fellow brothern in agitating for the establishmeni of the 
first integrated steel plant in the state. In 1967, two strikes 
were organised by the staff— the first one being the result of 
the desire of staff to attend the general body meeting during 
the working time without the approval of the management and 
the second one, the longest so far conducted by the staff 
association^ — was organised for 57 days. The demand mainly 
related to revision of wage structure and enhancement of 
allowances. In this strike, almost all the staff members parti- 
cipate. The above two strikes resulted in a loss of 53,368 
mandays and an amount of Rs. 8,58,171 was lost towards salary. 



Analysis of Staff Strikes 
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emoluments and allowances as has already been dealt with in 
Chapter V. 

H. Workers’ Participation in Management 

Management and labour are the two wings of industrial 
community. Mutual understanding and harmony between the 
two are essential factors for survival and growth of the indus- 
try. Both these wings should work as complement to each 
other and not as rivals. Workers’ participation in management 
is one among the important ways to usher in such harmony. 
This scheme definitely paves a way for the emergence of an era 
of industrial democracy which is the prerequisite for the 
establishment of socialist society. It may be mentioned here 
that the desire to participate is not a passing fancy. It is 
rooted deep in the culture of free man around the world.” 

The scheme of workers’ participation in management rests 
on “the fundamental premise that the workers are jartners of 
industry and not paid employees alone. They have a right in 
taking decisions, formulating pol icies and running the enter- 
prise.” 

In the Hindustan Shipyard a beginning could be made by 
developing workers’ participation at the lower level first, that 
is beginning from the departments. A committee could be 
formed with the workers and the manager of that department, 
which from time to time could discuss important matters 
relating to productivity and other allied matters of the depart- 
ment mutually and reach a decision. This may be supported 

17. Comparative studies in England and the United States suggest that 
participation is a basic human drive rather than a cultural acquisition. 
>J.R.F. Maier ami Hoffman, L.R., “Group decision in England and the 
United States.” Personnel Psychology XV (Spring 1962), p. 86. 

18. Vidyadhar Agnihotri, Industrial Relations in India, Atma Ram and 

Sons, Delhi, 1970, p. 70. 
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by a. Joint Committee at the yard level. With the success fill 
implementation of these two levels, the GovernnieEl in course 
of time could draw up a plan of giving workers a rcpresectadoB 
in the Board of Directors. The Hindustan Shipyard being one 
of the biggest public enterprises should not lag behind in 
implementing these novel schemes so as to ensure maximiiin 
co-operation from employees. It may be noted in this context 
that the Hindustan Shipyard Labour Union had demanded 
workers’ representation on the Board of Directors in 1961. 
Further, it is seen that the workers very often had to approach 
the management, for interview with the Board of Directors. 
So if the workers were given representation on the board 
the union could discuss all important matters freely and 
frankly with the other members of the Board. Further this 
scheme enables both workers and management to jointly discuss 
the problems of mutual interest and hammer out solutions 
to the various problems in an atmosphere of conidcnc^ aiui 
mutual trust, with a spirit of give and take on either side and 
sincerity of purpose. And inspite of the initial difficulties to 
be faced in implementing the scheme, it does have enoriiioiis 
potential for raising productivity, better morals and improving 
creative thinking there by increasing adjustability, and rwiimiHg 
outside intervention. Workers’ participation is also proposed 
as a remedy for industrial conflict,^* Hen<x the managcmeiit 
and unions of the Shipyard should strive for implcmcntiiig the 
scheme and make it a success. 


19. This appears to have been one oftte obj^iiMOf the WoAers^ 
Constitution Act in the Federal Rei^blk: of F.: 

■“Workers’ Participation in Managanrot" iO the F«teal of 

Germany,” IILS Bulletin ,(Q, 1^9, p.' 101 -iiMteiTii' intfiUMttioial 
Institute for Labour Studies Bulletin 12. 



CHAPTER VIII 


EMPLOYEE ORGANISATIONS 


A. Growtti of UoiomisHi 

‘^Labour Movcmeet in its modern form is to some extent 
the outcome of the evils of capitalism.”^ Industrial revolntion 
has created two classes of people — capitalists and labour —7 
and dissolved the old personalities and made the bar^ining 
between them impersonal and cold blooded. The most 
important characteristic of capitalism is large scale production. 
Under the old dispensation, an employer knew all his workmen 
personally and there was no need for any intermediary. But 
where the employer himself became imi^rsonal in the organisa- 
tion, he becomes incapable of understanding and appreciating 
the problems of each and every employee. If everyone of the 
thousand workers employed individually took their representa- 
tion to the employer, it undoubtedly consumes time and 
energy. And so the trade union became the or^nised mouth 
piece of the workmen collectively which seeks the redressal of 
the grievances of their members. “Trade Union Movement 
has emeiged as a result of growing complexities of economic 
structure, growth of class consciousness and attainment of 


I. Sivayya, K. V., TradS? Umim Mowment m Visakhapatnim, 
Andiiia University Press, Wal-tair, 1966, p. 56. 
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common objectives among the working class popiilation.^** 
Trade union helps to eliminate hardships, stioigtiiciis their 
bargaining power for higher wages, better working conditions 
and thereby help raise their living standards. In commoa 
parlance it is understood to be a voluntary continuous assccia- 
tion of wage, salary and fee earners for improving the condi- 
tions of its members inside and outside the place of employ- 
ment.® 

To a certain extent, a trade union can bring about banii.o- 
nious relationship between the employers and employees. It 
creates a sort of responsibility in the minds of tic working 
people; affords for increasing industrial productivity and 
thereby helps for the prosperity of the employer, cmpli^ecs 
and the nation at large. Trade union, no doubt, has a vital, 
crucial and decisive role. 

The growth and character of trade unionism In a coimtry 
or region is conditioned by a complex set of social, economic 
and political factors. Trade Union Movement in India, however, 
has not grown upon sound lines and is today bc-sci with 
many obstacles. Trade unionists, like politicians or industria- 
lists, tend to develop personal vested interests and most of 
the time they are concerned with preserving the little empires, 
* ‘Most of the leaders in the Indian trade unions are ^ontsMism\ 
i.e., they are educated, middle class individuals who come into 
union work from outside rather than through the wage earn- 
ing ranks. Most of these leaders combined political interests 
with union work and consequently they could not focus their 
attention on the internal functioning of their unions or cm 
the daily problems of members in the work plaw.^ Further 


2. Vidyadhar Agnihotri, op. cit., p. 31. 

3. Webb defined the trade union as ‘a continuous asscMsiatioii of 
earners for the purpose of maintaining or improvii^ ti»e 'OOttiitiiM* of 
their working lives’ (Sidney Webb & Beatrice Webb, MiMwy 
Unionism, London, 1950, p. 1) ; and this ^ill holds good. 

4. Van Dusen K^medy, 7& MA of r&r t/itloif ljt 

(Reprint No. 83), Berkeley In^itute of Industrial Uiiwnity of 

California, 1956, p. 8. This has also beai poiattd ,€Wt % CteteA. 
Mayers and Subbiah Kijuu^ppan, Indwstriai Jitetaiwii in Asia 

Publishing House, Bombay, pp. 04-171 

5. Ibid, p. 8. 
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they hold a multiplicity of oIBcers.® Another factor is, the 
agitational attitude of trade unions as predominated over the 
constructive attitudes with the result that many lines of posi- 
tive and constructive work in which the unions could engage 
themselves are totally neglected. 

Independent trade unions and independent trade union 
leadership are in a microscopic minority. The weakness is 
often exploited by the employers who follow the policy of 
divide and rule. In addition, the low standards of living and 
long hours of work leave the workers neither with energy nor 
with time to pursue any trade union activity. Another 
peculiar feature of Indian trade unionism is the existence of 
low membership which has resulted in poor financ^s,^ organisa- 
tion, and leadership. Generally they have not been strong 
enough lo compel employers to recognise (or negotiate with) 
them.® 


B. Unioiiisia m the Hindustan Shipyard 

A study of the history, growth, structure and working of 
trade unions in individual industrial establishments helps us 
in knowing the forces which iniueoced the labour management 
relations in those establishments. Hence an attempt is made 
to study trade union movement in the Hindustan Shipyard. 
The Scindia Shipyard Labour Union was founded on the I3th 
November 1943, and it was the second union of the town next 
to the port union. Simultaneously another rival union by 
name Scindia Shipyard Workers’ Union which was aiBliated 

6. William H. Friedland, Unions and Industrial Relations in Under- 
developed Countries^ New York State School of Industrial and Labour 
Relations at Cornell, Bulletin 47, p. 26. In fact it has been proposed by 
Van D. Kennedy to limit the number of ofl&es that union leaders in 
India could hold in his book Problems of Indian Trade Unionism and 
Industrial Relations (Reprint No. 77), Berkeley : The Institute of Industrial 
Relations, University of California, 1955, p. 11. 

7. Giri, V.V., veteran trade union leader and ex-President of India, 
has also pointed out that “trade unions in India suffer from chronic 
paucity of funds even to run the union on proper lines.'’ “They lead only 
hand to mouth existeiK^c.” 

S. Subbiah Kannappan, Workers^ Participation in Management 
A Review of Indian Experience (Reprint No. 5), Internationa! Institute 
for Labour Studio. 
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to the All-India Trade Union Congress (AITUC) came into 
existence. The significant aspect of the Scindla Shipyard 
Labour Union is that, the initiative for its establishment 
came from the management which extended all encourageineiit 
and moral support by extending recognition within two 
days of its formation. The interest of the managcmeiit for 
initiating and recognising the above union was |!^rhaps to 
eliminate the outside interference in the working of the 
union and probably to discourage and eliiniiiate the rival 
union (Scindia Shipyard Workers’ Union which was finally 
refused recognition on the 30th May 1946). The initial 
membership of Labour Union was 310 workers and the first 
President was Shri F.S. Rodgers, an employee of the 
Shipyard. 

In 1948, the Scindia Shipyard Labour Union and Scindia 
Shipyard Workers’ Union were merged together and a new 

union under the name of Scindia Shipyard Labour Union 
•came into existence.® This new union was affiliated to INTUC 
from 1948 to 1951. 

The succession list of the Presidents of the Scindia 
((subsequently Hindustan) Shipyard Labour Union is given 
below ; 


Period 

Name 

Empioyex/ 

Outsider 

1943-45 

Mr. F.S. Rodgers 

Employee 

1945-46 

Mr. D. Rama Swamy 

Outsider 

1946-51 

Mr. Gouthu Latchanna 

Outsider 

1951-54 

Dr. Lanka Sundaram 

Outsider 

1954-55 

Mr. M.V, Bhadram 

Outrider 

1955-56 

Dr. M.V. Krishna Rao 

Outsider 

1956-62 

Mr. Pilla Veeranna 

Employee 

1962-66 

Mr. K.S. Sastry 

OateMcr 

.1966-67 

Hony. President : 

, 


Mr. V. Jaganeadha Rao 
President : 



Mr. Manumalaiah Naidu 

''' .Outsider 


9. The name of this union was MifeeQumt'Iy to 11» Hfiicltistaii 

.Shipyard Labour Union in 1952. 




























lag, in the near future, an outsider as their leader as is sec 
from above. In the year 1967, Mr. J, V, S. N. Raju wi 
elected the President of the Labour Union and continued fc 
four years effectively during" the |»riod 1967 to 197d. Purir 
the same period, i.e., in 1969 the labour union and the sla' 
* * t 

di 



incident in the trade union movement of 
tioned strike of 1969 was a c 


most of the pending issues of the labour union with manage^ 
ment were settled to the satisfaction of the union. A Oac-maii 
Committee was appointed for the study of possible pay scale 
revision. In the same year there was a change in the top 
management and soon the relations between the managemeiit 
and the union became cordial and ^>od. There were no striltes 
and the workers who were dismissed earlier were reinstated by 
the management to maintain good relations with the union. 
The Labour Union Committee which was elec^ a* 190 . 


continued till 1971. In 1972^ Mr. Suryanarayana Mwitywas 
elected as Hony. President and Mr. P. Sasibhnshan who was 
till then the Vice-President was eiraited as President of the team. 
This team continued till Dertember 1973. 
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Table 8.1 gives the membership figures of the 'Hindastsa 
Shipyard Labour Union and the percentage of union strength in 
total workers from 1952-53 to 1970-71, The niembersliip was 
3,136 in 1952-53 accounting for more than 84.44% of total 
workers. The next year witnessed a sudden decrease to 364 
members, accounting for only 11.93%. However in the subse- 
quent years it was on the increase. Again from 1959-60, the 
number of members was on the decline and it come down to 
210 in 1961-62. From 1962-63 there was an increase in incinbers 
and reached to 3,250 accounting for 83.16% in the year I970-7L 
This could largely be attributed to cordial relations between 
the union and the management and the active role being played 
by the union in promoting the welfare of the roembers, ihrough 
direct negotiations with the management. The figures show 
that membership is gradually increasing from year to year and 
this is no doubt partly due to increasing niimher of employees, 
in the Shipyard. Most of the union leaders agreed that there 
were fluctuations in the union membership but their views 
varied. One prominent leader was of the view that when there 
was less industrial conflict between labour and manageineiit, 
the membership declined. The other reason given was, that 
the type of leadership had its due influence on the membership^ 
of the union. One member pointed out that because of the 
inefficiency of the office bearers in regard to the collection of 
membership fee it resulted in decline in the union roembershifL 
Sometimes when the leaders were asked, how they thought that 
the stability and progress of the union could be mainlained, 
some of them suggested that there should be departmental 
meetings in which the workers may be enlightened about tie 
union and its activities. One leader pointed out that for 
stability of the union, the trade union needed to have good and 
effective leadership throughout. Most of tie uniem leaders aid 
that the reasons prompting the workers to _^ia tie aniem were,* 
their desire for recognition of group effort to securc' their rights 
through collective tmrgaining, security of servii^^ and cSficat 
working of the union. 

The selected group of workers (most of tiKm were found 
to be members of tie trade union) were asked to sj^cify tie 
functions of tie union in order of their preference. Tie first 
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majority of workers, to change the social and political sysleni 
of the country is not a function of a trade union and it was 
listed last in the order of their preference. "Xhe workers were 
found to be highly interested in unions and considered them a 
necessity. But despite these positive attitudes, their level of 
involvement with the union activities was rather low, Less 
than 50% of the workers attended meetings — even during 
strikes. Even those who attended hardly spoke. Many workers, 
it was seen during the time of interview, did not know or 
bother to know the names of leaders beyond the name of 
Hony. President or the President. Though the union leaders in 
general felt that most of the workers were loyal but when 
directly asked about the percentage of active and loyal workers, 
they pointed out it was around 20 to 30% excepting one or 
two who said it was about 70%. They were also of the opinion 
that workers during the strike should not alternative jobs 
or go to native place as was being done by many for, it weaken- 
ed the union’s stand. 

€. Finances 

Table 8.2 gives the income and expenditure of the Hiada- 
stan Shipyard Labour Union from 1957-58 to 1971-72. M^r 
source of income for the union as seen from the table was 
membership fee paid by the workers. All the unioa leaders smi 
that the subscription was regularly paid by the workers. The 
selected group of workers who were interviewed on the whole 
were satisfied with the working of their union, and were regular 
in paying their subscription, the opinions of course were divided 
on the method of payment of subscription. About 50% of the 
workers were in favour of union officials directly collecting 
from them the reason being that this foRXs the uniem office- 
bearers t-o approach their members or vice-versa thus provMii^ 
an opportunity to -exchange their views. Tie otiwr w«e i* 
favour -of management' collating their subscript^*. 
asked how they thought they could' improves tte, 
tion of the union,' 'ail - union icalers' ctpie»ei' 
regarding the financial position of' the unfcM -U® 

anxiety for further improvement '-Ctoe' 'Unioii, ,, poiniel' 
out that more finance would attract- -more uii«3tp|«iow Icates 
to the posts. . - ’ ' ’ ' ,, ' , , 
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crave to become unioii leaders, whether they were really 
capable or not. 

Table 8.3 shows the assets and liabilities of the Hindustan 
Shipyard Labour Union from 1957-58 to 1970-71. As can be 
seen there was hardly any addition to the assets of the union 
during the period. The amount of Rs. 4,576 which was collected 
for temple is shown from 1960-61 as the immovable property. 
Value of goods and furniture was constant (Rs. 1,053) during the 
period 1957-58 to 1967-68 and thereafter increased to Rs. 1,082 
in 1967-68 and continued upto 1970-71. The union assets varied 
between Rs. 5,957 to Rs. 12,447 during the period 1957-58 to 
1970-71. The liabilities were minimum (Rs. 5,957) in the year 
1968-69 but again they were on the increase for the last two 
years 1969-79 and 1970-71. By the end of 1970-71 they were 
shown at Rs. 12,684. The union maintained political fend 
account and its account showed a balance of Rs. 426 for the last 
several years as can be seen from Table 8.3. 

Table 8.4 gives the details of the union meetings. The 
information was collected from the minutes book of Labour 
Union. During the last two years, i.e., 1969-70 and 1970-71 
the meetings reduced drastically. It will be observed that 
during the period of unrest more number of meetings were 
held, than when the relations between the management and 
union were cordial. As there were no strikes after 1969, the 
meetings also have decreased (four in 1970-71). 
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Meetings of the Hindustan Shipyard Labour Union 1957-58 to 1970-71 
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CHAPTER IX 


EVALUATION AND SUGGESTIONS 


Every country, having a coast line of its own, has recogni- 
sed the importance of shipbuilding industry, in strengthening 
its infrastructure which is a pre-requisite in promoting its econo- 
mic and strategic interests. India, one of the biggest maritime 
nations having a coast line of more than 3,CX)0 miles can no 
longer afford to ignore the crucial role being played by the 
shipbuilding industry in the growth of merchant fleet to carry 
overseas as well as coastal trade, and in strengthening the naval 
fleet. In respect of India’s foreign trade, shipping is the vital 
link because 98% of her exports and imports move by maritime 
transport. But due to inadequate tonnage of national shipping 
India has to depend upon foreign shipping to carry 80% of its 
overseas trade thus resulting in an outflow of Rs. 180 crores 
worth of foreign exchange annually. Thus the development of 
national shipping not only helps in reducing dependence on 
foreign powers and curbs the drain on much needed foreign 
exchange, but also helps to serve the existing markets more 
efficiently and to explore the new ones. Further inadequate 
shipbuilding facility is a major constraint on the expansion of 
coastal shipping and in fulfilling the programmes of Indian 
Navy. Acquisition of adequate tonnage - either for merchant 
shipping or for navy - from abroad would not only involve a 
sizeable foreign exchange allocation running into a few thou- 
sand crores of rupees, but also uncertainty in getting supplies 
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number of workers has increased by only 2.47%. As a result, 
the number of officers and staff to 100 workers has gone up 
from 22 in 1957 to 39 in 1971. The structure of employment 
shows that while skilled workers increased by 88%, the semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers decreased by more than 40 % each 
during the period of 15 years ; thus indicating a phenomenal 
increase in the demand for skilled workers. This was no doubt 
due to increased use of automation, mechanisation and other 
advanced techniques of operation. 

A study of the social characteristics of workers in the 
Hindustan Shipyard showed that 93.66% were Hindus; 92% 
were married and had seven or more dependents on an average- 
Nearly 70%> were natives and the rest to a large extent were 
those who migrated to Visakhapatnam from nearby places. The 
study also revealed that the Shipyard has young and energetic 
workforce, since most of the workforce belong to the age group 
31-35 years. 72.68% of selected workers are literates. In res- 
pect of staff the age varied between 30 and 45 years. 

The process of recruitment in the Hindustan Shipyard is 
carried out in accordance with the procedure laid down in this 
regard- The Personnel lOepartment in respect of officers and 
staff and Labour Department with regard to workers assume 
main responsibility in recruiting new employees, as per the re- 
quirements of different departments. While the Managing Dire- 
ctor is competent to approve posts upto Rs. 500/- to be 
ratified by the Board later on, posts carrying pay scales which 
project beyond Rs. 500/- are put up to the Board for prior 
approval. Selection committees are constituted, for the pur- 
poses of interviewing candidates for different posts depending 
upon the nature of the posts. Independent members of some 
local standing are also included in the committees. Proficiency 
tests are also conducted wherever necessary. The Shipyard has 
its own training school, where the new recruits undergo training 
before they are absorbed as skilled workers in their respective 
trades. Thus majority of skilled workers in general are not 
recruited from outside sources. Apprenticeship and training 
programmes are considered adequate enough to meet the need 
for skilled workers. Further to help boost the morale of workers 
the management decided to give preference in recruitment to 
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the sons of employees, parliciilarly, who ha?c met with fatal 
accidents or death or death after retirement. 

An enquiry into the method of getting employment in ihe 
Shipyard showed that less than one-fourth of the workers got 
jobs through employment exchange, 45.85% of the workers hj 
direct application and about 17®^ of the workers through rela- 
tives’ influence. It is also found that nearly 33®^ of the workers 
have some kind of relatives working in the Shipyard. 53.97® c, 
of stair have got their Jobs by applying directly. Compared to 
workers, a slightly higher percentage - 3$. 10% could get jobs 
among staff through employment exchange. Job security was 
one of the important factors that attracted to the Shipyard, 
leaving their earlier jobs. The accession rate among workers 
not only varied from year to- year but also among the different 
skills. While it was 12% in 1957 it came down to7A5% in 
1971. It was observed that an effective system of laaapower 
recruitment with long range forecasting and planning in terms 
of quantity and quality is required. This will help the process 
of recruiting and developing manpower on a systematic basis in 
the best interests of both the organisation and its employees. 

Sound Transfer Policy is very important in any organisa- 
tion for it influences the work effectiveness. Transfers in tie 
Shipyard were found to be declining from 4.111% in 1957 to 
0,87% in 1971. The most common form of transfer is that of 
shifting workers from one department to another in the same 
job. This was done when there was insufficient work in any 
department. 

One of the most important aspects influencing morale aid 
contentment of workers in any or^nisation is its promotion 
system. Committees are constituted to look after the matters 
relating to promotions. In the case of staff, all appointments 
to higher positions are made from the existing posts on 
basis of seniority and performance. Fmmotmm from maskiltei 
to semiskilled are made depending ufKm th^r 'legiilari^ty'i m 
attendance and clean record of ^rvice daring ' the , two fite- 
ding years and their performam^ in the test coaiwltti for this 
purpose. All those, workers who have put in ' twe f«r of 
experi^ce a* semiskilled will l» TOUsicterei for promotion ^ to 
skilled categories. SMlM workers are promo^d to election 
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grades upto a maximum of 10% of the strength of the skilled 
category. A study of the promotions shows that the rate of 
promotions (the percentage of number of promotions to the 
average strength of employment in that particular category) 
varied from year to year. In respect of promotions from 
semiskilled to skilled it was around 6% during the last three 
years, but as regards promotion from unskilled to semiskilled 
the rate of promotion was the highest (16.06%) in 1971. a 
provision has also been made whereby workers who are ton 
found fit to cross the efficiency bar are again tested after a 
period of one year. However, it has been complained by the 
sample workers that favouritism and nepotism influence promo- 
tions in the Shipyard. This unhappy feeling was also expressed 
by officers. It is necessary that the management should try to 
impress upon the employees about the fairness with which the 
promotion policy is implemented. 

The external turnover rate in the Hindustan Shipyard was 
by and large less than five in any category during the period 
1957 to 1971. For many years it was around three. This shows 
the stability of the workforce. The percentage of workers 
resigned from job declined from 42..39% to 13.41% during the 
period 1957 to 1971. Dismissals due to long unauthorised 
absence had declined from 41.57% in 1959 to 8.54% in 1971. 
But it is also found a large number of outgoings were from 
skilled category, probably indicating thereby the existence of 
better employment opportunities, for this category, in other 
establishments of this fast growing town. It is also to be noted 
in this context that workers declared medically unfit and cases 
of deaths were under increase —while the former has gone up 
from 1.99% in 1957 to 14.63% in 1971, the latter had increased 
from 17.88% to 35.37% during the same period. 

Disciplinary Behaviour 

The organisational set up of any concern influences signi- 
ficantly the dimensions of discipline and performance efficiency 
of its workers. Basically the existing organisational structure 
of the Shipyard has been built up from the nucleous taken over 
from the Scindia Steam Navigation Company in 1952. But this 
was modified in consultation with the french experts so as to 
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meet the glowing needs of the Shipyard. However, a study 
made by the ad hoc committee in 1966 pointed out some of the 
deficiencies of this organisational set up and consequently a 
new pattern of organisation was evolved and implemented. 
The Shipyard has a separate wing incharge of personnel 
administration; while the Personnel Department deals with 
all the matters relating to staff, the Labour Department deals 
with w^orkers. The Labour Welfare Department looks after 
the welfare amenities like medical aid, canteen, recreation, 
education, etc. However, inspite of increasing importance of 
efficient utilisation of human resources, cost considerations ; 
detailed specification of requirements of different jobs and time 
and motion studies, in almost all activities are absent in the 
.Shipyard. 

An attempt is also made to have an insight regarding the 
impression of workers regarding their likes and dislikes of the 
present job ; their opinion about the supervisor and such other 
factors which undoubtedly will have infiuence on the absen- 
teeism, morale and productivity. A large percentage of 
workers (62.93%) liked their job. 88% of the workers were 
of the opinion that their supervisor was interested in their 
welfare. Most of them have also said that the supervisor took 
prompt action whenever they complained and he had a friendly 
feeling towards them. They were also satisfied with the 
'knowledge and the behaviour of their supervisors. Nearly 84% 
■said that they were complimented by the su|»rvisor when they 
did a good job. Thus this information clearly reveals the 
existence of harmonious relationship between the worker and 
his supervisor. A large percentage of workers (71.22%) said 
that they would like their children to get employed in the 
Shipyard. They also said that their families have a good 
image of the Shipyard and thought it as a good place to work. 

Discipline is a fundamental requirement for people working 
in any organisation. However, indiscipline among the workers 
is one of the most important problems faced by Indian indtis- 
tries. But in the Shipyard the rate of indiscipline declined 
from 9.42 to 2.64 during the period 1957 to 1971. The 
improvement in discipline was mostly due to the firmness with 
•which the disciplinary programme was implemented by the 
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management. Punishments varied from oral warning to 
dismissals, after due enquiry in respect of the charge against 
the worker. The management also informs the union before 
any severe punishment is imposed on any w'orker. Thus the 
union leaders are also taken into confidence, and their co- 
operation is sought while implementing its disciplinary 
programme. Departmeotwise study of indiscipline has not 
showm any consistency during the period. Categorywise study 
of indiscipline showed the rate w'as low among skilled workers 
than it was in the case of semiskilled and unskilled w^orkers. 

A study of the nature of indiscipline is also important as 
some indiscipline may be of serious nature requiring an 
immediate attention of the management. It is found that 
unauthorised absence formed the chief feature of indiscipline 
throughout the period of study. Its percentage varied betw^een 
16.90 in 1957 and 81.41 in 1962. Management did take action 
to reduce the incidence of unauthorised absence through 
written warnings, suspensions and dismissals, and this had its 
favourable effect in the last three years. Cases of late coming, 
sleeping on duty, attending duty in drunken state were 
completely absent in 1971 ; but thefts were showing an upward 
trend in many of the years. Some were given written warnings 
and others were suspended and dismissed depending upon the 
nature and magnitude of the thefts. 

Most of the cases of indiscipline were found to be met 
with written warnings and their percentage varied from 30.82 
to 76.70 during the period under study. But the percentage of 
dismissals had declined from 12.68 to 6.80 during the period. 
This shows the proportion of indiscipline which warranted 
severe punishment has come down in recent years. 

Majority (51.71%) of workers also felt that the disciplinary 
programme of the management is justifiable, and it is also found 
that there were no cases in which the workers had gone to 
court of law against the disciplinary action taken by the ma- 
nagement. Officers also felt that the standard of discipline was 
on the improvement particularly during the last two years. 

Upto 1971 there was no written grievance procedure to 
dispose off complaints and grievances made by the workers. 
This led to a considerable waste of time giving rise to dis-^ 
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contentment among the workers. With the imrodactico of ilit 
written procedure in 1972, the workers, officers and union lea- 
ders have had a clear cut idea as to the grievance procedure. 

An enquiry about the working conditions, tempcraiuie, air, 
illumination, noise, and other factors of eevironnient wbich will 
have a major influence on health and efficiency of w-orkers, 
revealed that a majority of workers, were satisied with the 
general working environment with the exception of noise and 
heat. However, the nature of the work in the Shipyard is such 
that very little improvement could be made in this regard. 

Absenteeism 

A high rate of absenteeism results in loss of production, 
increase of labour costs and in lowering the operational effici- 
ency. In the Shipyard, absenteeism was around 13% whereas the 
average rate of absenteeism for all industries in India works 
out to 14-60%. Further it was found that although the overall 
rate of absenteeism had increased from 10.51 in 1957 to 14.47 
in 1965 subsequently it had declined to 13.19 during 1970-7L 
Absenteeism due to accident rest had declined from 2.05 in 
1957 to 0.64 in 1971-probabiy due to the measures taken by ma- 
nagement like improved medical facilities both within and out- 
side the yard. Authorised leave had also declined from 9 to 
3.12 and it is only leave with pay which had shown rising trend 
during the period under study. Factors like continued interest 
in their native places, sickness, observation of social customs 
regarding festivals, marriages, and funerals were found to be 
largely responsible for absenteeism -esf^cially after the pay 
day in the Shipyard. 

Accidents 

Accidents constitute an important index of the health of 
any organisation which influences the efficiency, for accideatt 
mean death or permanent or temporary disableiiieat- Industrial 
accidents and the resulting injuries have become amgular 
ture of mechanisation of industry, but in the Shipyard the fre- 
quency rate of accidents was genemlly on the decline. While lie 
number of injuries (caused to workers) has reduced from 1*2 
in 1962 to 54 in 1970 the frequency rate has come down from 
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0.1632 to 0,0531 during the period. It is heartening to note that 
the Shipyard has won the national safety award during the 
years 1970 and 1971 for achieving the lowest frequency rate of 
accidents among the group comprising of rail road equipment, 
shipbuilding, ship repairing organisations. The shipyard also 
has been awarded the state safety award during 1970 and 1971 
for achieving the maximum reduction in the frequency rate of 
accidents among the group of engineering industries. This re- 
cognition was the result of several steps taken by the manage* 
ment like, appointment of safety engineer, displaying of safety 
literature in various places, safety education, etc. However, the 
severity rate was fluctuating during the period with a maximum 
of i.2739 in 1969 and minimum of 0.9195 in 1970. 

Accidents do not just occur but they are caused hence 
causes responsible for these accidents in the Shipyard were also 
enquired into. Majority of accidents were found to be due to 
human failures particularly due to eye injuries due to dust parti- 
cles or other objects and struck by an object due to fall or hit. 
This indicates that accidents could be further avoided by the 
workers through a little more safety mindedness. Categorywise 
study of involvements in accidents shows that the skilled wor- 
kers, were mostly involved in the accidents- 

Frec medical treatment is provided to all injured employees 
along with the payment of compensation under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. Further, persons sustaining permanent or 
partial disablement were taken back to duty after having been 
examined by a committee consisting of the medical officer, de- 
partment head and the Managing Director with probable cut in 
emoluments provided that they were found fit for duty. Such 
workers were tested, every six months, and the cut in their 
emoluments restored as the case may be with the recommen- 
dation of the above committee. It may be noted here that this 
practice is followed by the management in pursuance of concili- 
ation proceedings of 1954, even though it is not obligatory un- 
der the Act. Further even though as per the Workmen’s Com* 
pensation Act, an employer is not liable to pay compensation 
for the waiting period, the management of the Shipyard was 
good enough to pay the compensation during that period also as 
an exgratia measure. 
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to 43 months, and the time taken from the dale of launching to 
the date of delivery varied from three to 60 months. Further^ 
not much of any relationship between tonnage and time taken 
for completion of different stages could be observed. However, 
the average time taken for completion of the construction of a 
ship has come down from 34.55 months during lf62-66 to 3§.55 
months during 1967-71. 

The total DWT of ships built in each year daring the 
period 1957 to 1971 was mostly fluctuating - the lowest tonna^ 
5,405 was in 1960 and the highest tonnage - 51,697 was in 1966. 
These fluctuations were also found in i»r worker 0WT with 
1.38 DWT and 12.39 DWT in 1960 and 1966 resi»ctiv©ly. 
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The value of ship constructioa work was increasing con- 
sistently from Rs. 290.93 lakhs in 1956-57 to Rs. 818.50 lakhs 
in 1970-71 with the exception of 1958-59, 1961-62, 1963-64, 
1964-65, 1966-67 and 1969-70, when strikes were mainly res- 
ponsible for the decline. The other important reason however 
was unsatisfactory flow of materials. The per worker value of 
ship construction work has increased from Rs. 8,363 in 1956-57 
to Rs. 21,144 in 1970-71. The aggregate value of total pro- 
duction (consisting of the values of ship construction ship 
repair and other items) has gone up from Rs. 298.04 lakhs in 
1956-57 to Rs. 851.20 lakhs in 1970-71. This has led to an 
increase in per worker value of total production from 
Rs. 8,567 to Rs. 21,989 during the period 1956-57 to 1970-71- 
However, the increase in per worker value of total production 
cannot solely be attributed lo the increase in the efiicicncy of 
the workers as the price of raw material like steel and other 
items have gone up abnormally especially during 1970-71. 
Also the wages have recorded an increase. 

It is true the productivity of the Hindustan Shipyard is 
very low compared to that of the Japanese Shipyards. It was 
also observed by the Bureau of Public Enterprise that while 
the Shipyard requires 232 man-hours, per DWT to construct a 
ship of Mitibushi Type, a Japanese Shipyard requires only 17 
man-hours per DWT. Even though it may not be fair to com- 
pare the standards of productiviiy of the Shipyard with that of 
the Japanese Shipyard, still the difference is so much that a 
comparison could help in initiating a suitable action to step up 
productivity. The causes for this low level of productivity are 
examined by many committees and is attributed to factors like 
unsound flow of materials — indigenous as well as imported — 
lack of adequate ancillary units supplying necessary com- 
ponents, existence of outdated working methods, lack of adequ- 
ate coordination between planning and execution of production 
activities and the absence of technical audit. The importance 
of a system of performance measurement integrated with the 
production budgets, at this juncture when Shipyard is 
endeavouring to increase production to the maximum extent 
possible^ needs no emphasis. 

It has also been pointed out by some studies that the man- 
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power utilisation in the Shipyard was only of 38.^4 and the 
average efficiency of labour was only 33%. What is required 
to step up productivity of labour is the introduction of a 
suitable group incentive schemes with clear job specifications, 
time and motion studies, simplification, standardisation and 
specialisation of work, etc. It is true that introduction of 
incentive system involves many limitations but efforts may be 
made to introduce a group incentive plan whereby the benefit 
of mandays saved in respect of each ship compared to maodays 
scheduled to work could be distributed in some agreed ratio 
between the employees and the enterprise. This would encou- 
rage group effort, strengthen comradeship and results in sub- 
stantial savings in cost of production. It was also found 
that 86.34% of workers were of the opinion that they would 
work more efficiently if some of these factors were intrcxluced. 
From this it is clear that there exists ample scope for improving 
the productivity of labour. In this context it is to be mention- 
ed that it is not for the chief executive alone or the j^rsonnel 
manager, who have to take major responsibility but it is for all 
supervisors to delicately weave the total range of human 
resources available with them into a meaningful and purposeful 
pattern so as to enable them to contribute their best to the 
prosperity of the nation. It is heartening to note that steps 
have been taken continuously to reduce the number of mil 
allocated’ workers. The number had come down from 271 in 
1957 to 31 in 1971, thus saving the cost of unutilised labour 
as well as preventing the adverse effects of such labour on the 
morale of other workers, A better preplanning of the man- 
power utilisation, as suggested earlier, can go a long way in 
eliminating ‘nil allocated’ worker group altogether. 

Monetary Emoluments: 

As is generally true with the workers in the developing 
economies, monetary emoluments play a major part in stimul- 
ating the workforce in India also. In the Shipyaril also 
majority (54.15%) of workers preferred higher to other 

elements like security of Job, better working conditions, r«:ogiii- 
tion of job, etc. 

Shipbuilding industry, being nminly an as^mbly industry# 


( 16 ) 
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is labour intensive and tbe cost of labour influences signiicantly 
the cost of construction of a ship. In fact in advanced ship- 
building countries like Japan, the cost of labour in shipbuilding 
has become a major component which made the management’s 
search for sites in other countries for setting up new shipyards,, 
where the cost of labour is relatively low. From this point of 
view the prospects of the Hindustan Shipyard are indeed quite 
bright and encouraging as it has a large source of cheap man- 
power both skilled and unskilled. It has been calculated that 
the labour cost in the Shipyard is Just about half of the 
European labour cost. 

In the Shipyard all workers are daily rated but are paid 
once a month on every 10th working day of the month. The 
Labour Union has been demanding to convert the daily rated 
system into monthly basis which they expect will strengthen 
security of service and consequently improve the moral and 
productivity. This issue is reported to have been under 
consideration of the management. The total amount of wages 
and allowances paid to workers has increased by nearly three 
times — from Rs. 49.80 lakhs in 1957-58 to Rs, 151.90 lakhs in 
1970-7L The total amount of salary and allowances paid to 
staff and oflBcers has increased by nearly four times — from 
Rs. 27.39 lakhs in 1957-58 to Rs. 103.17 lakhs in 1970-71. 
This was largely due to increase in the total number of 
employees periodic increase in the dearness allowance and the 
general revision of pay scales consequent upon the recommend- 
ations of the One-man Committee. Per worker wages and 
allowances had also increased by nearly three times from 
Rs. 1,258.65 in 1957-58 to Rs. 3,905.47 in 1970-71. Per emp- 
loyee salary and allowances had more than doubled during the 
above period (from Rs. 3,168.01 to Rs. 7,156.82). But the 
workers welfare depends not on how much money income he 
receives, but on the purchasing power of his income — the 
amount of goods and services which be can buy with it, i.e., 
the real wage. Hence, the indices of average monthly real 
wages were calculated with reference to 1956 as the base year 
and they are compared with the real earning of factory workers 
in general. In the skilled category the index of money wage 
had gone up from 107.48 in 1957 to 176.48 in 1969. But the 
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real wage has declined from 97.50 to 90.43 daring the same 
period. This was due to the increase in the cost of living. 

In respect of semiskilled workers, while the index of money 
wage has gone upto 199.64, the index of real wage stood at 
102.30 by 1969. As regards unskilled category the money wage 
has increased from 104.77 in 1957 to 192.87 in 1969. The Index 
of real wage stood at 98.83 thus showing a slight increase com- 
pared to 1957. 

The increase in the index of money and real earnings of 
workers in the Shipyard has also been compared with the 
earnings of all India factory workers. While the money 
earnings of workers in the Shipyard have gone up to 195.29 in 
1971 (with 1961 as the base year), the real earnings stood at 
108.99. The index of money earnings of factory workers incr- 
eased to 181 in 1971 and their real earnings declined to 99 during 
the same period. Thus it is observed that the real earnings of 
the Shipyard workforce has increased relative to that of the all- 
India factory workers. 

Money wages lagging behind the cost of living on the one 
hand, and the prevailing wages in the nearby industrial under- 
takings and similar shipbuilding concerns like Mazagon Dock 
Ltd. made the workers to go on strike frequently demanding 
revision of pay scales. Finally it was in 1970 the employees 
succeeded in getting their pay scale revised with effect from 
September 1969. 

It may be noted here that there was no general revision of 
basic wages, since 1948, There were only minor alterations 
through ad hoc increases in dearness allowance, but this gave 
only partial relief against soaring prices. In 1964 a Central 
Wage Board for engineering Industry (which includes the Hin- 
dustan Shipyard) was constituted by the Goveriunent of India 
for revision of pay scales and to consider other ancillary 
matters, but as there was no unanimity in the recommeiidations 
of the wage board, a One-man Committee was ap|K>intcci by the 
Shipyard to go into the question of revision of pay scales. 
Implementation of these re'Comniendations resulted in subst- 
antial increase in the basic wage as well as other allowances 
for ail categories of employees. In the case of skilled workers 
the minimum basic wage was increased from Rs. i, 75/2. CM) to 
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Rs. 6.33/8.46 ; semiskilled from Rs. 1.19 '1.37 to Rs. 6.29 and 
unskilled from Rs. 1.12/1.19 to Rs. 6.29. Thus it is seen as per 
the new pay scales no worker would get less than Rs. 6.29 per 
day and no staff member would draw less than Rs. 164 per 
month. The dearness allowance, yard allowance, and outdoor 
allowance have not only been liberalised but also increased. 
Consequently, the average annual money earnings of workers 
have gone up from Rs. 1,258.65 in 1957-58 to Rs. 3,905.47 in 
1970-71, an increase of 210.29% over the period of 14 years. 
During the same period, the average annual money earnings of 
officers and staff have increased from Rs. 3,168.01 to 
Rs. 7.156.82, an increase of i25.91°Q. Although the Hindustan 
Shipyard was exempted from the purview of the bonus act, the 
management has started paying ex-gratia bonus with effect from 
1965-66 at the minimum rate of 4% (or Rs. 40 whichever is 
higher) of the total emoluments with effect from 1971-72 the 
minimum rate of bonus has been increased from 4%, to 8.33% 
(or Rs. 80 whichever is higher) subject to a maximum of Rs. 
750. The share of employees in the value of total production 
rose from 23.87% in 1957-58 to 37.22% in 1970-7L 

However, the total emoluments — the minimum and maxi- 
mum amounts— of employees in the Shipyard do not compare 
favourably with those obtaining in other local units like Bharat 
Heavy Plate & Vessels Ltd., or sister concerns like Mazagon 
Dock Ltd., Cochin Shipyard, etc. This analysis shows the 
need for a fresh look into the pay structure, so as to eliminate 
particularly the unjustified discrepancies in the wage structure 
of similar shipbuilding units in the country. Further, interna- 
tionally the wages of shipbuilding workers have been constantly 
on the increase and for instance between 1969 and 1972 the 
wages of Japanese shipbuilding workers have risen by 70%. 
All this indicates there exists a case for rationalising the wage 
structure of the Shipyard workers. 

Welfare Programmes 

The provision of fringe benefits beyond monetary emolu- 
ments has become a regular feature of industrial employment 
system since the Second VVorld War. In many countries, the 
employers have instituted several schemes to provide employees 
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workers and staff. Adequate facilities are also provided by 
way of w’ash basins with taps and soaps. Annual per capita 
expenditure on canteen service has gone up from Rs. 7.67 in 
1957-58 to Rs. 67.53 in 1970-71. 

The Shipyard has three modern (one in the yard and two in 
the colony) well equipped dispensaries with qualified medical 
officers and ambulance provided with ail necessary equipment. 
Free medical aid is given to employees and their families. One 
Family Welfare Adviser and one Social Worker are also attached 
to the colony dispensaries. Annual per capita expenditure on 
medical aid has increased from Rs. 3.45 in 1957-58 to Rs. 25.49 
in 1970-71. In spite of this, only 13% of the selected group of 
workers and 2% of staff were satisfied with the quantity and 
quality of medical aid. The need for opening of more dispen- 
saries with adequate facilities was stressed by workers and 
staff. 

The Management of the Hindustan Shipyard has provided 
recreation facilities for its employees by organising a recreation 
club in 1954. This club is equipped with necessary facilities 
for indoor and outdoor games and for organising periodical 
entertainments. The membership fee of this club is very low 
with less than rupee one per month for the employees. How- 
ever, as it is true with other Indian workers, very few workers 
of the Shipyard participate in these recreational activities. Most 
of them spend their leisure time with their families or in social 
visits or in shopping. Thus they found practically no time for 
making use of the facilities available in the recreation club 
provided by the management, A ladies’ club comprising of the 
wives of the employees has also been organised, with the objec- 
tive of providing recreational, social and cultural activities to 
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the families in the colony, 

Hindustan Shipyard Employees’ Welfare Commiltee headed 
by the wife of the Chairman & Managing Director has been set 
up to initiate and undertake all social and economic meastires so 
as to improve the conditions of the family members of employees 
by providing necessary amenities and by affording relief to the 
extent possible in times of distress. Annnal per capita expendi- 
ture on recreational activities has increased from Rs. 0.36 ia 
1957-58 to Rs. 5.44 in 1970-71. 

A welfare centre is also opened in the colony by the State 
‘Government, providing for regular training in tailoring, indoor 
and outdoor games. A library is also attached to the centre. 

In the course of interviews it was found that majority of 
the workers (90.24%) were indebted and their take-home- 
pay was very low. The average amount of indebtedness 
has been worked out at Rs. 2,470-72. With a view to provide 
debt relief to the workers and staff two co-operative credit 
Societies -one for the workmen and the other for staff have 
been started to provide credit at low rate of interest, to be 
repaid in easy instalments by way of recovery from their mon- 
thly emoluments. The number of members of the Hindustan 
Shipyard Labourers’ Co-operative Thrift and Credit Society 
Limited, has increased from 1,129 in 1956-57 to 2.110 in 
1970-71. The amount of loans disbursed to members, has 
phenomenally increased from Rs. 2.03 lakhs to Rs. 11.35 lakhs 
during the same period. The number of members of the Hindu- 
stan Shipyard Staff Co-operative Society Limited has increased 
from 568 in 1957-58 to 1,034 in 1970-71. The loans disbursed 
to members by the society has gone up by nearly seven times 
starting from Rs. 3.06 lakhs in 1957-58 to Rs. 31.19 lakhs in 
1970-71. Among the selected groups, 46.83% of workers and 
69 84% of staff were members of these societies. The general 
opinion of workers and staff regarding the functiomng of these 
credit societies, was favourable as could be observed from the 
interviews. A large percentage of workers and staff who were 
members of the societies could get loans at the right time. 

The Hindustan Shipyard is imparting education to its wor- 
kers under the Workers’ Education Scheme sponsored by the 
<3overnment of Andhra Pradesh. About 1,896 workers have 
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been trained at the unit level classes by tbe scheme at the end 
of 1971-72. In addition, the management is also taking keen 
interest in educating the children of the employees. The manage- 
ment has set up a society called The Gandhigram Educational 
Society, which looks after the educational matters. Annual per 
capita expenditure on education has increased from Rs. 1.36 in 
1957-58 to Rs. 8.32 in 1970-71. The workers in general had a 
favourable opinion towards the educational facilities provided 
to their children by the management ; but however suggested in 
favour of increasing the number of seats in each class so that 
more children could avail the facility. Further they wanted the 
management to take interest in higher education also, for their 
children. 

The management of the Shipyard is providing retirement 
benefits, viz., provident fund, family pension and gratuity or 
their employees for efficient and faithful service. Annual per 
capita expenditure on retirement benefits has gone up from 
Rs. 72.59 in 1957-58 to Rs. 766.15 in 1970-71. 29.76% of the 
workers and 49.21% of staff were satisfied with the retirement 
benefits provided by the Shipyard, but it was suggested that 
the employees should be entitled for gratuity after successful 
completion of 15 to 20 years instead of 30 years. 

Conflict and Co-operation 

With the growth of mass scale production, massive and 
integrated technology, stronger trade unions and employers’ 
resistance, strike activity has been intensified and has almost 
become a natural phenomenon. This speaks of the need parti* 
cularly in developing economies like India, to make earnest efforts 
on a continuous basis to locate the discontentment and investi- 
gate the causes therefor and try to resolve the conflict on a 
priority basis, so as to create and preserve smooth working 
relationship between the management and workers. The objec- 
tive of setting up of socialistic pattern of society can be realised 
only when these two partners develop an acceptable machanism 
of compromise, accommodation and a spirit of give and take 
with a broader understanding of their responsibility towards the 
nation as a whole. The Government of India is also very much 
alive to the problem and is taking many steps like introduction 
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of three-tier machinery of adjudication, emphasising on the 
prevention mechanisms like adhering to the ‘code of discipline/ 
and ‘code of conduct/ grievance procedure, and the new experi- 
ment of workers’ participation in management. The Shipyard 
is no doubt by and large is following the procedure laid down 
in the Industrial Disputes Aet of 1947 with regard to settlement 
of disputes. Many demands had been disposed off in the course 
of collective bargaining. But there were also cases when some 
of the unresolved disputes were settled at the stage of the 
conciliation and some at the stage of adjudication. 

The demands put forward by the Union/ Association from 
time to time represent the desires/dissatisfactioes of workers 
and their disposal indicates the attitude and promptness of the 
management in fostering cordial relations. Hence an analysis 
of demands placed by the Hindustan Shipyard Labour Union 
has been made in the course of this study. This analysis showed 
that the demands under the group of ‘wages and allowances’ 
constituted 20.80% of the total demands, which was followed 
by welfare measures accounting for 17.49%. Next follows 
recruitment, promotion, gradiations and transfers which account- 
ed for 14.52. This conforms with the general trend of the 
labour demands in Indian industries. Many of the demands 
(34.65%) have been rejected by the management. Only 26.41% 
of the total demands have been accepted with another 9.24% 
partially accepted. Roughly 18% of the total demands relating 
to wages and allowances have been acxepted by the management 
and this percentage was slightly higher with regard to all other 
groups of demands. It is also heartening to note that a large 
proportion of union issues were acceded by the management. 
It is also observed that the Union had placed the largest number 
of demands (95) during 1968; but out of these nearly 75% has 
been either rejected or not settled immediately in favour of 
workers. This situation has been further intensiied with the 
new demands raised in the first four months of 1969 and 
ultimately resulted in a major strike lasting for 27 days in that 
year. This underlines the need for prompt disposal of demands 
by the management as a prerequisite for fostering cordial 

relations. 

Some of the long standing demands, when all other ai^nucs 
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have failed, are likely to result in strikes. An analysis of strike 
activity in any organisation helps ns in exploring the causes for 
and the consequences of and in examining the possible methods 
of avoidance of strikes. The era of strikes in the Shipyard 
began from the 4th July 1944 v^hen 136 workers went on strike 
for one day demanding the grading of carpenters. During the 
entire period of 30 years (1942 to 1971) there were 48 strikes— 
32 yardwide and 16 departmental — and the strike activity has 
been spread out unevenly during this period. Upto 1969 there 
were strikes continuously except during the years 1949, 1955, 
1959, 1962 and 1964. While the number of mandays lost 
(2,31,290) was maximum in 1947, the amount of wages lost 
(Rs. 8j55,378) was maximum in 1969. 66.67% of the total 
number of strikes were conducted for a duration of a day or 
even less. These work stoppages were mostly concerned with 
the union issues like the workers demanding permission to 
attend union meetings during working hours — the rejection of 
which resulted in walkouts by the workers. A little realisation 
of their responsibility on the part of workers and their leaders 
could have easily averted all these strikes. The second major 
cause which resulted in strike for a day or less was disputes 
over work assignments and work-loads. A clear programme of 
job analysis would have eliminated these strikes. 

There were seven major strikes— yard- wide — conducted for 
four days and above which account for nearly 92% of the total 
number of mandays lost in the Shipyard during the entire 
period of 30 years. Out of these, four strikes were conducted 
on account of disputes over wages and allowances, two strikes 
on account of retrenchment of fellow workers and one on 
account of widespread state level agitation for locating the 
steel plant in Visakhapatnam. The analysis of these major 
strikes, showed that if only both the management and unions 
exercised some restraint, understanding and adjustability in their 
dealings, most of these strikes could have been avoided. It is 
also unfortunate to note, of course, as it is true in other 
industrial undertakings in India, it is only after the strike had 
started that the things move on speedily and the management, 
government and union are forced to come to a settlement. This 
tendency needs to be checked before we expect any decline in 
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the incidence of the strike activity in any industrial coBCcrs 
including the Hindustan Shipyard. 

An attempt has been made to measure the incidence of 
strike activity in the Shipyard through niee indices on the basis 
of number of workers involved and the number of mandays 
lost. The percentage of workers participated In all the strikes 
was above 60 and in the seven major strikes it was above 70. 
The number of workers involved in each strike was more than 
the union membership in most of the years— thus indicating 
participation by the non-union members. The average number 
of mandays lost per participant has been worked out at less 
than 10 during the period 1957 to 1971 with the exception of 
1969. The average number of mandays lost per union member 
fluctuated from strike to strike. The average number of mandays 
lost per worker was less than five throughout the period with 
the exception of 1961 and 1969. The number of mandays lost 
per 100 mandays available (mandays scheduled to work minus 
mandays lost due to accidents and absenteeism) and the miiriber 
of mandays lost per 100 mandays scheduled to work were less 
than one with the exception of 1961, 1966 and 1969. The 
industrial relations index was either unity or approaching unity 
with the exception of 1961 and 1969. It may be noted here the 
lower the index approaching unity, the less the number of 
mandays lost due to strikes and better the state of industrial 
relations. This index stood at 1.0756 and 1.0878 in 1961 and 
1969 respectively during which period major strikes have been 
organised. 

The number of mandays lost per worker in the Spipyard 
was also compared with the public and private sectors. With the 
■exception of 1966 and 1969 the state of industrial relations in 
the Shipyard as measured by the above index was quite favour- 
-able, compared to that of public and private sectors. Purther 
it is heartening to note that during the last two years 1970 and 
1971 not even a single manday was lost due to strikes in the 
Shipyard. This speaks of the constant alertness and realisation 
of responsibility on the part of management and labour. If the 
spirit of conciliation, adjustability, mutual understanding and 
confidence prevails and if the method of collective bargaining is 
vigorously pursued in resolving all the differences the Shipyard 
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can hopefully expect to become a model public sector under- 
taking in the entire country. It may be noted here, nearly 45^^,. 
of the workers were in favour of banning strikes, as they were 
not satisfied with their outcome. The management should take 
advantage of this feeling and initiate steps to strengthen relatioss 
on healthy lines. The analysis of staff strikes, more or less, 
revealed the same results and some of them in fact were 
organised jointly with labour. 

It is also observed that there is no reason why the manage- 
ment as well as the union should not take necessary steps 
to start and develop the scheme of workers* participation 
in noanagement in the Hindustan Shipyard, one of the big 
public enterprises in the country. This scheme may be started 
with the formation of departmental committees, supported by 
yard-wide joint committee and further extended so as to cover 
participation of labour representatives in the Board of 
Directors. 

Role of Employee Organisations 

A trade union can help bring about harmonious rela^ 
tionship between the employer and employees by instilling a 
sense of responsibility in the minds of its members. This 
paves the way for increased industrial productivity which 
contributes to the prosperity of the employer, employees and 
the nation at large. However, trade union movement in India 
has not developed on such sound lines and is today beset with 
many obstacles like multiplicity of unions with divergent 
political ideologies, unsound finances, outside leadership, 
irregular working, etc. Most of the union leaders combine 
political interest with union work and thus make them 
appendages of political parties. Independent trade union 
and independent trade union leadership are in a microscopic 
minority. Against this background, if we examine the trade 
union movement in the Shipyard, many favourable points can 
be mentioned. Right from the beginning the Shipyard Labour 
Union (started on the 12th November 1943) has been working 
as an independent union without having any relationship with 
cither any of the central trade unions or any of the political 
parties (the only exception was the period 1948 to 1951 
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during which it was affiliated to Indian Naiional Trade 
Union Congress). The rank and ile workers in the course 
of interviews preferred an independent trade union which 
can apply itself exclusively as the bargaining agent for the 
workers. According to them the objective of changing the 
economic and political system of the country is not a sound 
aim of a trade union and consequently was listed last in the 
order of preferences. The succession list of the trade union 
leaders shows that during the entire period of 30 years, it was 
only during 11 years, the presidentship was held by an outsider. 
Probably in the initial stages reliance on an outside political 
leader, was felt to be inescapable for an effective rapport with 
the management and the government. Now the rank and ile 
workers have come to the stage of expressing preference for 
internal leadership. The union was found to be taking keen 
interest in protecting the interests of workers and it had 
‘Organised a number of strikes in this direction. In all the 
32 yard-wide strikes-conducted by the union, it had by and 
large inspired its members as well as nonmembers and develop- 
ed implicit faith in the leadership. The seven major strikes 
conducted in 1945, 1946, 1947, 1953, 1961, 1966 and 1969 for 
6, 15, 105, 21, 25, 4 and 27 days respectively speak emphatically 
of the organisational ability of the union and the genuineBCss 
of the cause for which it went on strike- The latest strike in 
1969 led to the appointment of One-man committee, which 
resulted in wholesale revision of pay scales and enhancement 
of allowances. Most of the workers in the Shipyard in the 
course of interviews expressed the opinion, that their leaders 
were helpful to them and they (96.59%) also strongly believed 
that there should be only one union in an undertaking to 
avoid union rivalries and consequently weak bargaining |x>wer 
of labour. Although efforts have been made to start a rival 
union, the response from workers was very poor and conseque* 
ntly within one year it had to be wound up. This situation 
of having only one union is really a welcome feature which 
deserves to be emulated by the workers in other places. In 
respect of staff also only one association The Hindustan 
.Shipyard Staff Association is functioning and is equally alive 
•to the problems of its members. So far it had organised 
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eleven strikes - all of them plantwide and in which on an 
average more than 70% of the total staff had participated* 
It is also found that Labour Union and the Staff Association 
were collaborating with each other either in conducting nego- 
tiations with the management or in organising strikes. This 
unity among the working class is rarely found in other indus- 
trial establishments. 

The membership of the Labour Union was fluctuating and 
in those years in which they had organised a strike it suddenly 
went up and in other years there was a slump. However, from 
1962-63 onwards there was a continuous increase in the number 
of members and it had reached to 3,250 accounting for 83.16% 
of the total number of workers in the year 1970-71. 

However, the level of members’ involvement in the union 
activity was observed to be rather low. Less than 50% of 
members attended meetings during strike period. An analysis 
of incomes and expenditures of the Labour Union for the 
period 1957-58 to 1970-71 shows that a very small surplus is 
available to organise any new activity so as to promote 
cultural, social and economic interests of its members. This 
suggests that the union should strive to improve its finances 
preferably by raising the membership fee. 

Thus most of the indicators point out the gradual develop- 
ment of cordial relations between management and personnel 
and between management and the unions in the Shipyard over 
the period 1957 to 1971 and they are found to have passed 
the period of conflict and reached the stage of working rela- 
tionship and understanding particularly during the last two 
years - 1970 and 1971. While these relations could be further 
improved and strengthened by implementing some of the 
suggestions made in this study, the causes for under utilisation 
of capacity, delayed deliveries of ships and high cost of cons- 
truction may have to be looked elsewhere rather than pointing 
solely at the state of industrial relations. 



